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THE DEATH OF THE LAST ‘ABBASID 
CALIPH: A CONTEMPORARY 
MUSLIM ACCOUNT! 


By JOHN ANDREW BOYLE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the beginning of the year 1258 a Mongol army under the 
command of Prince Hiilegii, a younger brother of the Great 
Khan and the first of the Il-Khans of Persia, surrounded and took 
by storm the metropolis of Islam, the great city of Baghdad. 
Al-Musta‘sim billah, the last of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, surrendered 
to his conquerors and was summarily executed. His death 
marked the final extinction of the Islamic World-Empire: de- 
ptived of their Pope-Emperor, the Muslims have in effect re- 
mained so deprived to the present day. 

The feelings of contemporary Christendom are perhaps re- 
flected in the words of the Armenian chronicler Kirakos of 
Gandzak (Ganja), written soon after the occurrence of these 
events, for he died in 1272. Five hundred and fifteen years had 
passed, according to Kirakos’s not very accurate calculation, 
since the foundation of Baghdad, and during the time of her 
dominion, like an insatiable bloodsucker, she had swallowed up 


' A paper bearing this title and containing the substance of the Introduction 
was read to the Colloquium Orientologicum of the University of California 
at Berkeley on 30 March 1960. The translation was prepared as long ago as 
1955, when I had just completed my translation of the Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gusha 
of Juvaini. Professor G. M. Wickens, of the University of Toronto, read 
&paper entitled ‘‘ Nasir ad-din Tisi on the Fall of Baghdad” at the XX Vth 
International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow in August 1960. It is 
hoped that this paper, with certain amendments and additions, will be 
published in a forthcoming number of the Journal of Semitic Studies. 

* Kirakos’s figures would take us to the reign of the Umayyad Caliph 
Walid II (743). Actually Baghdad was founded by the second of the ‘Abbasid 
Gliphs, Abi-Ja‘far Mansi (Jap‘r, as Kirakos calls him), in 762. 
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the whole world. Now she had been punished for all the blood 
she had shed and for all the evil she had wrought.! 

Kirakos, however, makes no mention of a story, widely cur- 
rent in Europe around the year 1300, about the Caliph’s being 
starved to death surrounded by the gold plate of his treasury, 
This story, familiar from Longfellow’s Kambalu, is found in 
Marco Polo, in the Sire de Joinville’s Memoirs and in the History 
of the Tartars of the Armenian monk Het‘um, which appeared 
first, in 1310, in a Latin and later, in 1351, in a French version. 

Polo’s version of the story runs as follows: 


Once he had taken the town,3 Alau found that the Calif possessed a 
tower all full of gold, silver, and other treasures, such as had never 
before been seen collected in a single place. When he saw this great 
treasure, he marvelled greatly, and, sending for the Calif, summoned 
him to his presence. Then he said: “Calif, why hast thou gathered 
together such a great treasure? What didst thou intend to do with it? 
Didst thou not know that I was thy enemy, and that I was coming 
against thee with so great an army to dispossess thee? And knowing 
this, why didst thou not take thy treasure, and give it to thy knights 
and soldiers to defend thee and thy city?”’ The Calif answered nothing, 
for he knew not what to say. Then Alau added: “Calif, as I see thou 
lovest thy treasure so greatly, I will give it to thee to eat.” Then he had 
the Calif taken, and put into the tower of the treasure, commanding 
that nothing should be given him to eat or drink. Then he said: “Calif, 
eat now of thy treasure as much as thou wilt, for never shalt thou 
have anything else to eat but it.” After this, he left him in the tower, 
where he died four days later.+ 


This story is the subject of an article by le Strange in the 
J.R.A.S. for 1900.5 It appears, le Strange says, to be well known 


' Venice edition, p. 224. 

2 Het‘um (Haithon) is the source of Sir John Mandeville’s version of the 
story. See now Letts’s edition (Hakluyt Society, 1953), pp. 159-Go, 358-9 
and 475-6. 

3 On Baldac or Baudac, as Baghdad was then generally called in Western 
Europe, see now Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo I, pp. 90-1. Yule’s Baudas he 
regards as “a secondary form of less value”. The medieval name has sut- 
vived to the present day in Baldock, the Hertfordshire market town on the 
Great North Road. Asa manor of the Knights Templars Baldock was given 
its name at some time before the reign of Henry III. See Skeat, The Platt- 
Names of Hertfordshire, p. 59; Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names, 5.0. 

4 The Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Benedetto, transl. Ricci, p. 27. 

s “The Story of the Death of the last Abbasid Caliph, from the Vatican 
MS. of Ibn-al-Furat.” 
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to other Armenian writers than Het‘um but among Muslim 
historians of the period is “rather conspicuous by its absence”’.! 
It is not to be found in the contemporary Tabagat-i-Nasiri of 
Jazjani (completed in 1260), nor in the Mukhbtasar of Barhebraeus 
(1286), nor in the K7tdb-al-Fakbri of Ibn-at-Tiqtaqa (1300), nor 
in volume 111 of the Jami‘-at-Tawarikh of Rashid-ad-Din (1304 or 
1305).2 Neither is it to be found in the work of an historian not 
known to le Strange, Ibn-al-Fuwati (1244-1323), important as 
the only representative of the Baghdad local tradition for this 
period. On the other hand the story does occur in the history 
of Vassaf, a contemporary of Rashid-ad-Din, whose work 
appeared, not in 1300, as stated by le Strange,* but as late as 
1312.5 

Le Strange is mistaken about the Armenian historians—at 
least those contemporary with these events. Neither Vardan 
Aravelts‘i (born between 1200 and 1210, died ¢. 1270) nor 
Kirakos of Gandzak (1200-72) has the story. It is to be found 
in the History of the Nation of the Archers,® but this work, long 
asctibed to Maghakia Abegha, an exact contemporary of Kirakos, 
has now been shown to have been written by one Grigor (1250- 
1335), the superior, ¢. 1313, of the convent of Akner in Cilicia,” 

Nowhere it would seem is the story to be traced further back 
than the beginning of the fourteenth century. Its occurrence in 
the work of a somewhat later writer, the Egyptian historian Ibn- 
al-Furat (1334-1405), 8 is considered by le Strange worthy of 
special mention because Ibn-al-Furat “may very well have met in 
Cairo, at the court of the Egyptian Abbasids, those whose fathers 
or grandfathers had originally fled to Cairo from Baghdad at the 
time of the death of Musta‘sim”.9 It is questionable, however, 
whether the testimony of a writer who flourished more than a 
century after the fall of Baghdad adds anything of value to the 
evidence of Vassaf who could easily have spoken with actual 
survivors of the siege. 


' Op. cit. p. 295. 2 Ibid. 

3 See Hans L. Gottschalk, A/-Malik al-Kamil von Higypten und seine Zeit 
(Wiesbaden, 1958), p. 16. 

4 Loe. cit. 

5 See Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 111, 67. 

6 See Robert P. Blake and Richard N. Frye, “The History of the Nation of 
the Archers (The Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc‘”, H.J.A.S. x11, 332-5. 

7 Ibid. pp. 271-4. 

8 See Gottschalk, op. cit. pp. 17-18. 

® Op. cit. p. 297. 
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In point of fact le Strange is mistaken in the main assumption 
of his article, namely, that “there has come down to us no 
narrative by an eye-witness of these events”’.! 

‘Ata-Malik Juvaini, the author of the Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gusha, 
was present, in Hiilegii’s suite, at the siege of Baghdad and sur- 
vived that event by some twenty-seven years. It is strange, there- 
fore, that he should break off his history with an account of the 
operations against the Isma‘ilis, and should not have gone on to 
record the culminating point in Hiilegii’s campaign, namely the 
overthrow of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. His failure to incorporate 
such an account in his history is perhaps one of the indications 
that it was never completed.2, However that may be, the need to 
make good this particular omission seems to have been felt by 
Juvaini himself; for at the end of three MSS., one of which goes 
back to the $ahib-Divan’s own autograph copy, there is to be 
found an appendix on this very subject, ascribed to the famous 
philosopher Nasir-ad-Din Tisi (1200-74).3 

There appears to be no reason for questioning Nasir-ad-Din’s 
authorship of this appendix, which is tacitly accepted by 
Muhammad Qazvini, the editor of Juvaini; and, its authenticity 
once admitted, it provides us with the evidence, not only of an 
eye-witness of the siege of Baghdad, but of one who was almost 
certainly present at the actual interview between Hiilegii and 
the Caliph.+ Of that interview the appendix gives the following 
account: 


He [i.e. Hiilegii] went to examine the Caliph’s residence and walked in 
every direction. The Caliph was fetched and ordered presents to be 
offered. Whatever he brought the King at once distributed amongst 
his suite and the emirs, military leaders and [all] those present. He 
set a golden tray before the Caliph and said: “‘Eat!” “It is not edible,” 


1 Op. cit. p. 293. 

2 See the History of the World-Conqueror, transl. Boyle, pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

3 See the Ta’rikh-i- Jahan-Gusha, ed. Qazvini, vol. 1, English introduction, 
p. lxxiii, Persian introduction, p. xcix; vol. 111, English introduction, p. xiv, 
Persian introduction, pp. xvi—xvii. 

4 According to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 294, ed. Alizade, p. 57; 
Nasir-ad-Din was sent on a mission to the Caliph on the 30th Muharram/ 
6 February. On the 4th Safar/10 February, according to Ibn-al-Fuwati, ed. 
Mustafa Jawad, p. 327, he and a group of Mongols accompanied the Caliph 
into Baghdad, where the latter delivered up to them the jewels, gold and 
silver plate, etc., of his treasury. The interview between Hiilegii and the 
Caliph took place, according to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 300, ed. 
Alizade, p. 59, on the 9th Safar/15 February. 
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said the Caliph. “‘Then why didst thou keep it,” asked the King, “and 
not give it to thy soldiers? And why didst thou not make these iron 
doors into arrow-heads and come to the bank of the river so that I 
might not have been able to cross it?” “Such,” replied the Caliph, 
“was God’s will.” “What will befall thee,” said the King, “‘is also 
God’s will.” 


Such, then, is the basis on which was built up the story as it is 
found in Joinville, Het‘um, Marco Polo and Sir John Mande- 
ville. 

On one problem, however, this contemporary record throws 
no new light: the author is as reticent as Rashid-ad-Din with 
respect to the manner of the Caliph’s death. This is a point on 
which the authorities differ widely. We can, of course, leave out 
of account the story of his being starved to death in “a tower 
all full of gold, silver, and other treasures”, which is simply an 
elaboration of the conversation between Hiilegii and the Caliph. 
Otherwise there are two versions of how the Caliph met his 
end—the Muslim and the Georgian. 

A Georgian contingent took part in the operations against 
Baghdad, though the fact is passed over in silence by the Muslim 
authorities, and Kirakos specifically quotes a Georgian prince as 
the source of his account of these events, according to which the 
Caliph was executed by Hiilegii personally with his own hand.? 
Vardan’s much briefer account is to the same effect.3 According 
to the official Georgian Chronicle* it was one of Hiilegii’s com- 
manders, Ilge Noyan, who dealt the blow; according to Gulliel- 
mus Adae,5 a Georgian prince; in either case execution was by 


1 See below, p. 159. 2 Venice edition, p. 224. 

3 Venice edition, p. 150. 4 Histoire de la Géorgie, 1 (1849), p. 550. 

5 I am indebted to my friend and colleague, Professor C. F. Beckingham, 
for drawing my attention to the relevant passage in Gullielmus Adae (Guil- 
laume Adam), De modo Sarracenos extirpandi. As this curious work is not 
teadily accessible I reproduce the passage in extenso: “Tales sunt [Georgiani] 
ut nunquam imperator Persidis [i.e. Hiilegii] victoriam de Sarracenis 
habuisset, nisi istorum potenti gladio mediante. Unde, quando Tartari 
Baldacum obsederant, nunquam ante ingredi presumpserunt quam Georgia- 
norum exercitus precessisset. Cumque, post cedem innumerabilem Sarra- 
cenorum ibi factam, galifa eorum, id est papa, solus quasi superstes, et contra 
Tartarum in modum excommunicacionis maledicta congereret, et ex hoc in 
eum manus mittere Tartari formidassent, Georgianus unus princeps, audacior 
ceteris, manu valida ensem vibrans, Trinitatis prius nomine invocato, uno 
solo ictu, caput cum dextro humero amputavit, sicque ille tale discrimen 
Sarracenis contulit et jacturam, quam, ex tunc, nullus galifa alius resurrexit” 
(Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents arméniens, Paris, 1906, 11, 534-5), 
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the sword. On the other hand, according to the Muslim version, 
found with slight variations in Jizjini,! Vassaf? and Ibn-al- 
Fuwati,3 the Caliph was rolled up in a carpet and trampled or 
kicked to death, to avoid the shedding of his blood.+ This latter 
form of execution seems the more likely. The Mongols had 
superstitious scruples about shedding the blood of their own 
princes,5 and Juzjaini represents Hiilegii as fearing lest, if the 
Caliph was slain with the sword, an earthquake would take place 


when his blood fell on the ground, and many people would be 
killed.¢ 


II. TRANSLATION 


The following translation is based on the text as published by 
Muhammad Qazvini in volume m1 of his edition of Juvaini.” In 
establishing his text Qazvini made use not only of the three MSS. 
of the Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gusha already referred to, but also of the 
history of Nikpai b. Mas‘td (¢. 1300), in which this appendix has 
been incorporated in extenso. Other works which he consulted 
were Barhebraeus’s Mukhtasar, the relevant section of which he 
found to be simply a somewhat abridged translation of the 
appendix and therefore practically equivalent to an additional 
MS.; Quatremére’s edition of Rashid-ad-Din on the Mongols of 


1 Ed. Nassau Lees, p. 430, transl. Raverty, pp. 1252-3. The new edition 
by ‘Abd al-Haiy Habibi was not available to me. 

2 Ed. Hammer-Purgstall, 1, 79. 3 Ed. Mustafa Jawad, p. 327. 

4 Grigor’s account seems to be based on the Muslim version. He says 
simply that Hiilegii “ordered his troops to kick and so to kill the Caliph of 
the Arabs”. See Blake and Frye, op. cit. p. 334. 

5 Cf. Marco Polo’s account of the execution of Nayan, a descendant of 
Chingiz-Khan’s youngest brother Temiige-Otchigin, according to the Yian 
shib, or of his half-brother Belgiitei, according to Rashid-ad-Din: “And 
when the Great Kaan [i.e. Qubilai] heard that Naian was taken, he ordered 
him to be put to death. Then he was put to death even as I shall tell you: 
he was most tightly rolled up in a carpet, and so beaten about hither and 
thither, that he died. And he was put to death in this way because they will 
not allow that the blood of the imperial lineage be shed on the ground ot 
that the sun and the air see it” (op. cit. p. 108). On Nayan’s rebellion against 
Qubilai cf. Grousset, L’ Empire des Steppes, pp. 360-1; Franke, Geschichte des 
chinesischen Reiches, v, 466-7. On this and other instances of the widespread 
reluctance to shed royal blood see Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
pp. 241 ff. The superstition is, he thinks, “only a particular case of a general 
unwillingness to shed blood or at least to let it fall on the ground” and arises 
from “the belief that the soul is in the blood and that therefore any ground 
on which it may fall necessarily becomes taboo or sacred”. 

© Loe. cit. 7 Juvaini, 111, 280-92. 
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Persia; and the history of Ibn-al-Fuwati, then only recently 





n 

1. discovered and published.! 

el Account of the fate? of Baghdad from the hand of the late most excellent 

et scholar, the teacher of mankind, Nasir-al-Haqq wad-Din 

id Muhammad, son of Muhammad, of Tis, 

mn may God have mercy on him! 

1€ When the King of the World, the source of peace and security,3 

ce Hiilegii* Khan, set out to invade the land of the Heretics5 in order to 

oe extirpate that people, he sent an e/chi® to the Caliph [to say]: “Thou hast 
said, ‘I am 2/’:7 the sign that thou art 4/8 is for thee to help us with 

1 Ibid. p. 279. 

2 yagi‘a, “catastrophe”’, “disaster”, used in Juvaini to denote the death of a 
dy person and the destruction of a town. Cf. Qazvini’s Introduction to vol. 11, p. xxii. 
In 3 Hiilegii is referred to in precisely these terms in another short work 
S. likewise ascribed to Nasir-ad-Din Tiisi. See Minovi and Minorsky, “Nasir 
he al-Din Tiisi on Finance”, B.S.O.A.S. x, 755, 767, note 1, and 769. Juvaini 

too refers to Hiilegii as “King of the World” (pdadshah-ijahan). Cf. the 
¥ History of the World-Conqueror, p. 609 and note 8. 
ed 4 Marco Polo’s Alau (to be read as a trisyllable) is nearer to what was 
he probably the normal pronunciation of the name, i.e. Ule’i, than is the con- 
he ventional Hiilegii, to say nothing of Howorth’s Khulagu, a spelling which 
val (History of the Mongols, 111, 151-2) he is at some pains to defend. See Cleaves, 
ef “The Mongolian Names and Terms in the History of the Nation of the Archers 

by Grigor of Akanc‘”, H.J.A.S. xm, 422. Cf. also Pachymeres’s Xadaov. 
on 5 malabida: the term usually applied to the Isma‘ilis of Alamit. 

6 This Turkish word for “ambassador” or “envoy” has survived in the 
| Persian language into modern times. It will be recalled that in his Sketches of 
ays Persia Sir John Malcolm has recourse to a humorous device whereby he 
of separates himself as the narrator from the “‘Elchee”’, i.e. himself as the head 

of the mission to the Court of Persia. I am greatly indebted to Sir Gerard 
of Clauson for supplying me, in a letter dated 28 December 1960, with the 
ian following note on this word: “E/i: existed from the earliest period and still 
nd survives in all modern Turkish language groups. In these it means ‘ambas- 
red sador, envoy’ and it probably always had that meaning. The indications are 
a! that in the early period the é//: was not like the sad, tégin, yavgu: and the like 
nd a member of the ruling family who governed an area or section of people of 
vill the realm as the ruler’s representative, but rather a superior functionary, like 
ot the dge: ‘counsellor’, bi:/ge: ‘chancellor’, and ¢avus ‘field-marshal’, who repre- 
nst sented the Aagan in some other way, presumably on foreign missions. The 
des earliest occurrence is in the Yenissei inscriptions, Ma/ov 1, 2. It occurs in 
oad many other texts of all periods.” 
pul, 7 The Mongol #/ or e/ means “friendly”, “at peace” and stands in 
ral opposition to bulgha “rebellious”, “at war”. See Mostaert and Cleaves, 
ses “Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes”, H.].A.S. xv, 
ind 454 and 492-3. i//el is in fact the Turkish ¢/ taken over into the Mongol 


language and used adjectivally. On the interesting development of meaning 
undergone by this word I quote again from Sir Gerard Clauson’s letter 
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troops when we go to war against an enemy.”! The Caliph consulted 
his viziers and deputies [saying] : “It is expedient to send a few soldiers,” 
The group of the emirs and military leaders? said :3 “He hopes that by 
this pretext Baghdad and [all] the Caliph’s realm may be emptied of 
soldiers so that whenever he wishes to attack he may easily possess 
himself of that realm.” Because of these words the Caliph put off* the 
sending of troops. 

When the King had completed the conquest of the Heretics’ country 
and had arrived in Hamadan, he strongly rebuked the Caliph and said: 
“Thou didst not send troops.” The Caliph took fright and consulted 
his Vizier,s who said: “Many valuables—money, jewels, jewelled 
objects, fine clothes, sprightly mounts, male and female slaves and 
mules6—must be prepared and sent off; and pardon must be asked.” 


referred to in the previous note: “E:/ dates from the time when the Turkish 
social structure was very fluid, the population was nomadic and sparse and 
lived mostly in small clans; organized government in large units was the 
exception rather than the rule. In this stage of society it meant ‘an organized 
community presided over by a ruler (Aagan)’, whether one chosen voluntarily 
by a number of clans or one who imposed his will on them. This is the 
meaning in the Orkhon inscriptions. As society evolved the meaning of é:/ 
and the other sociological terms associated with it—bo:dun (irregular plural 
of bo:d ‘clan’) ‘the people of such a community’, /érd: ‘the customary law of 
such a community’, w/us ‘a (physical) country’—evolved also, and ¢:/ came 
to mean primarily ‘the political unit governed by a single ruler’ i.e. ‘king- 
dom’ or better still ‘realm’. From the 11th century onwards, but apparently 
not earlier, the word acquired some extended and metaphorical meanings. 
In particular it often seems to mean ‘the people’, i.e. the subjects of such a 
realm, a term previously expressed by bo:dun, which began to disappear, 
rather than the realm itself. The translation ‘peace’ in some modern lan- 
guages is hardly accurate, but some such phrase as ‘international peace’, i.e. 
the extension of organized rule into the international sphere, would suit the 
relevant translation in Kasgari, 1, 48-49.” 

8 Lit. “the sign of thy #/-ness”’. 

1 yaghi. This Turkish word is used here, as in Juvaini, to express the anti- 
thesis of i/, ie. “enemy”, “rebel”: as such it corresponds to the Mongol 
bulgha, on which see note 7 to p. 151. 2 lashkariyan. 

3 gufta bidand. Throughout this text the pluperfect is constantly used 
where one would expect the past definite. Further examples will be noted. 

4 dar bagi kard. See Qazvini’s Introduction to Juvaini, 1, p. viii. 

5 This was Mu’ayyid-ad-Din Muhammad b. al-‘Alqami, on whom see 
Browne, op. cit. 11, 464-5. j 

6 Ol ul astardn. So in Qazvini’s text and most of the MSS. It must, 
however, almost certainly be emended to O|-4! ushturdn “camels” in 
view of Rashid-ad-Din’s yak-hazar shutur-i-guzida “1000 choice camels” (ed. 
Quatremére, p. 238, ed. Alizade, p. 45). Barhebraeus (ed. Salihani, p. 472), 
apparently unable to make up his mind between the two possibilities, has 
wal-bighal wal-jimal “mules and camels”’! 
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THE DEATH OF THE LAST ‘ABBASID CALIPH 


The Caliph agreed and ordered a list to be drawn up and the valuables 
to be prepared; and he appointed two or three of his court officials to 
go and take these valuables and ask pardon. But the Lesser Davat-Dar! 
and the other great officers said :? “The Vizier devised this plan in order 
to achieve his own ends and involve us and the military leaders with 
the Turks3 so that they may destroy us. Let us see to it ourselves. 
When they take out the valuables let us seize the messengers and send 
the valuables by our men, and so achieve our own purpose and involve 
them in disaster.” 

When the Caliph got some inkling of this he put off* sending the 
messengers and the valuables and sent instead only a few presents. The 
King was angry and said: “Come in person, and if thou come not 
thyself, send one of three persons: the Vizier, the Lesser Davat-Dar 
ot Sulaiman-Shah.”s The Caliph did none of these things but simply 
asked pardon. The King’s anger increased and he made up his mind to 
march on Baghdad. 

Several times *Dartangi® passed to and fro and once the Caliph sent 
Ibn-al-Jauzi,” the son of Muhyi-ad-Din, but all to no avail. In Shawwal 
of 655 [October-November 1257] the King set out from the region of 
Hamadan. Sughunchaq’ Noyan and Baiju? Noyan went on straight 


1 This was Mujahid-ad-Din Abul-Mayamin Ai-Beg al-Mustansiri, on whom 
see Qazvini’s note, Juvaini, 111, 449-52. 

2 gufta budand. See above, note 3 to p. 152. 

3 Presumably the Mongols. 

4 dar bagi kard. See above, note 4 to p. 152. 

§ On Shihab-ad-Din Sulaiman-Shah, the ruler of the Ive Turcomans, see 
Qazvini’s note, Juvaini, m1, 453-63, also Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian 
History, p. 152, note 2. 

6 Reading at Professor Minorsky’s suggestion (in a communication dated 
4 August 1955), Xs) for the (S3)> of the text. On Dartang in 
the Zuhab plain to the north of Qastr-i-Shirin on the present-day Perso-Iraqi 
frontier see Minorsky, “The Guran”, B.S.0.A.S. x1, 80, 83 and 84. On 
Hillegii’s dealings with the Caliph’s governor of Dartang, see Rashid-ad- 
Din, ed. Quatremére, pp. 254-8, ed. Alizade, pp. 48-50. Rashid-ad-Din gives 
the envoy’s name in full as Badr-ad-Din *Dartangi Nakhjivani. For *Dar- 
tungi Alizade reads 54} Dizbegi. The second sisba implies that Badr- 
ad-Din had also some connexion with Nakhchivan. 

7 This was Sharaf-ad-Din ‘Abdallah b. Muhyi-ad-Din Abi-Muhammad 
Yisuf b. Jamal-ad-Din Abul-Faraj ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. al-Jauzi, on whom see 
Quzvini’s note, Juvaini, 11, 463-6. Sharaf-ad-Din had a brother bearing the 
ame names as his grandfather, the famous Baghdad polymath, and Qazvini 
‘uggests that it must be this brother and not the grandfather (who died in 
1200) who is referred to in a well-known story in Book 11 of Sa‘di’s Gulistan. 
See Arberry, Kings and Beggars, pp. 84-6 and 109. 

8 Sughunchaq (other forms of the name are Suqunchaq and Sunchaq) of 
the Siildiis tribe was, according to Rashid-ad-Din (transl. Khetagurov, 
). 175), the grandson of Chilaghun Bahadur, one of Chingiz-Khan’s four 
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ahead by way of Irbil on the right, by way of the mountains of Shah- 
razir' and Daqiigq,? and Ket-Buqa? Noyan and Ilge* Noyan on the 
left, by way of Girits and Bayat,° while the King advanced in the centre, 
by way of Kermanshah and Hulwan.7 

The Lesser Davat-Dar came from Baghdad with an army and made 
his headquarters on the banks of [the Diyala] between Ba‘qiba and 
Bajisra. The King ordered Baiju to cross the Tigris and approach 
Baghdad from the west. Reaching Hulwan the King left his baggage 
there and departed from thence travelling light with horsemen without 
baggage. The yezek8 fell upon Ai-Beg Halabi:° they took him prisoner 
and brought him before the King. He agreed to speak the truth and 
was granted quarter; and he went with the Mongols as yezek. A prince,' 
one of the surviving Khw4razmis, was also in the yezek. He wrote a 


kiiliks or paladins, and the great-grandson of Sorghan Shira, who helped the 
youthful Temiijin to escape from captivity amongst the Tayichi’ut. The 
Chinese sources, on the other hand, make him the great-grandson of Chila- 
ghun. See Pelliot and Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Genghis Khan, 
pp. 153-4. He came to the West as a subordinate of Kéke-Ilge of the 
Urianggat, a kinsman of the famous Sibetei, accompanied Hilegii in his 
campaigns in Upper Mesopotamia and Syria and, under Abaqa (1265-82), 
was governor of Arab ‘Iraq and Fars, a post which he likewise held during 
the short reign of Tegiider (1282-4). Sughunchaq was also the name of a 
grandson of Chingiz-Khan’s famous general Muqali. See Pelliot and Hambis, 
op. cit. p. 371. 

9 On Baiju, the conqueror of the Seljuqs of Rum, see Grousset, op. cit. 
pp. 420-4; also Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, pp. 43-5. On the spelling of his 
name see Cleaves, op. cit. p. 413. 

1 The present-day Halabja Plain in the Liwa of Sulaimaniya. On the 
etymology of the name (“Black Forest”) see Minorsky, Hudad al-‘ Alam, 
p. 383. 2 The present-day Tauq in the Liwa of Kirkuk. 

3 On Ket-Buga or Ked-Bugqa, Hiilegii’s famous Christian general, the 
conqueror of Damascus, see Grousset, op. cit. pp. 435-9; Spuler, op. cit. p. 57. 

4 Reading, as Qazvini suggests, \N,! for the LSS! of the text. Ilge or 
Ilgei, who belonged to the Jalayir tribe (see Rashid-ad-Din transl. Khets- 
gurov, pp. 93 and 94), is not to be confused with Kéke-Ilge of the Uriangaat, 
who likewise accompanied Hiilegii to the West. 

5 To the south of the present-day Khurramabad in Northern Luristan. 
See Qazvini’s note, Juvaini, 111, 471-2. 

6 The westernmost district of Khuzistan (north of the Karkha). 

7 Near the present-day Sar-Pul-i-Zuhab. 

8 In Turkish “vanguard”’, “party of scouts”. 

9 He was one of the Caliph’s scouts. See Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremere, 
p. 266, ed. Alizade, p. 53. He was captured in the region of the famous 
Taq-i-Girra pass, the “‘Zagrian Gates”, where Hiilegii was then encamped. 
For Taq-i-Girra both Quatremére and Alizade read Taq-i-Kisra. 


10 sultan-zada’i, Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 268, ed. Alizade, p. 53, § 


gives him the name of Sultanchuq (“Little Sultan”). 
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THE DEATH OF THE LAST ‘ABBASID CALIPH 


letter to the Caliph’s army, [saying]: “You and I are of one kind. I have 
tendered allegiance and become #/, and they treat me well. Have mercy 
on your lives and become é/ so that you may be saved.” He had written 
the letter to Qara-Sonqur.! The latter wrote in reply: “ What right has 
Hiilegii to attack the House of the ‘Abbasids, for that dynasty has seen 
many like him? If he had needed peace he would not have come and 
laid waste the Caliph’s country. Now if he will go [back] to Hamadan 
and seek pardon we will intercede with the Lesser Davat-Dar that he 
may beseech the Caliph to recover his temper and accept peace.” When 
this letter reached Hiilegii he laughed and said: “Aye, it is for God to 
command: let us see what is His will.” 

And when Sughunchagq and Baiju Noyan had crossed the Tigris the 
people of Baghdad got wind of their presence and thought it was King 
Hiilegii who had gone over to that side. The Davat-Dar and the army 
came back from Ba‘qiba, crossed the Tigris at Baghdad and joined 
battle, in the neighbourhood of Anbar,? with Sughunchag Noyan, who 
was in the van: they defeated his army and put them to flight. When 
they came to Baiju he caused them to turn round; and he struck at the 
Davat-Dar and defeated him: many of his men were killed and they 
came fleeing to Baghdad.3 

The King crossed the Diyala: no boats had been left there but he 
ctossed+ the water and came to the gates of Baghdad: he also sent 


™ T.e. Qara-Sonqur (“Black Falcon”) was the actual recipient of the letter 
but the appeal was addressed to the Caliph’s troops in general. Qara-Sonqur, 
a Qipchaq Turk, was one of the Caliph’s scouts. See Rashid-ad-Din, Joc. cit. 
He met his end shortly afterwards at the Battle of Bashiriya. See below, note 3. 

2 Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 280, ed. Alizade, p. 55, adds that the 
battle took place “‘at the gates of Kishk-i-Mansir above Mazrafa nine 
parasangs from Baghdad”. I have been unable to identify Kishk-i-Mansir 
(“Mansir’s Palace”). 

3 The scene of this battle according to Rashid-ad-Din, /oc. cit., was a place 
called Bashiriya in the Dujail region. Compare the Nahr Bashir of the 
Kitab-al-Fakbri (transl. Whitting, p. 62, cf. also Browne, op. cit. p. 462), of 
which Jizjani’s Nahr-i-Shir (transl. Raverty, p. 1241 and note 1) must be a 
corruption. The Mongols opened a dike and flooded the whole area to the 
tear of their opponents. Apart from those who perished in the flood 12,000 
of the Caliph’s troops fell in battle, including the Davat-Dar’s second-in- 
command Fath-ad-Din Ibn-Kurd and Qara-Sonqur. The battle was fought 
on the roth of Muharram/17 January. 

4 The Mongols’ method of crossing rivers is described in detail by John 
de Plano Carpini: “‘ When they come to a river, they cross it in the following 
manner, even if it is wide. The nobles have a circular piece of light leather, 
tound the edge of which they make numerous loops, through which they 
thread a rope; they draw this up so that it makes a pouch, which they fill 
with their clothes and other things, pressing them down very tightly together; 
on the top of these, in the middle, they put their saddles and other hard 
things. The men also sit in the middle and they tie the boat they have made 
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Buqa-Temiir! to the western side. And in the middle of Muharram } 


656,2 the King sat down before the gates of Baghdad and ordered a 
wall such as the Mongols call chapar3 to be built around the town. In 


one day and night the King’s forces on this side and Buqa-Temiir, | 


Sughunchagq and Baiju Noyan on the western side raised up a high wall 


in this way to the tail of a horse. They make one man swim in front with the 
horse to guide it, or sometimes they have a couple of oars with which they 


row to the other side of the water and so cross the river. The horses, how- 
ever, they drive into the water, and a man swims by the side of one horse, [ 
which he guides, and the others all follow it; in this way they cross both f 


narrow and wide rivers. The poorer men have a leather bag securely sewn— 
everybody is expected to possess one of these—and into this bag or satchel 
they put their clothes and other belongings; having tied the sack tightly a 
the top, they hang it on to a horse’s tail and cross in the manner described 
above” (Dawson, The Mongol Mission, pp. 35-6). Cf. also Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol Invasion, pp. 420-1. 

1 The son of Chingiz-Khan’s daughter Checheken by the Oirat chieftain 
Torelchi, according to Rashid-ad-Din (transl. Khetagurov, p. 119), or his 
brother Inalchi, according to §239 of the Secret History of the Mongols. 

2 On the 15th of Muharram/22 January, according to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. 


Quatremére, p. 280, ed. Alizade, p. 55, on the 12th of Muharram/19 January, f 


according to Ibn-al-Fuwati, p. 325. 

3 =. The word is not in fact Mongol but apparently Persian in 
origin. It is used today in Afghan Persian, as is the variant form Aapar in 
certain parts of Persia, to denote a temporary shelter of branches or straw. 


See I. Gershevitch, “Travels in Bashkardia”, J.R.C.A.S. (1959), pp. 219 and | 
225, note 14, also P. W. Avery, “By Car from Shiraz to Khuzistan”, bid. | 


(1957), p. 191. The basic meaning is “hurdle” or “wattle”, and it is then 
applied, as in the present passage, to a fence made out of such material, a 
palisade. On the Mongols’ practice of building a wooden fence around a 
town to which they were laying siege, cf. Carpini in Dawson, op. cit. p. 37; 
Barthold, op. cit. p. 430 and note 7; and Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia, 
p. 118. Barhebraeus in the corresponding passage in the Mukhtasar (ed. 
Salihani, p. 473) actually has the Mongol name for such a fence: L. sii, 
i.e. sibé, the spoken form of the Classical Mongol sibege (shibe’e). The word 
occurs in §79 of the Secret History of the Mongols, where the Chinese gloss 1s 
¥& ME “bamboo fence”, “barrier” (for this information on sibege I am 
indebted to Dr C. R. Bawden, Lecturer in Mongolian in the School of 
Oriental and African Studies). The palisade was perhaps, in the case of 
Baghdad, constructed of wattle and daub, for according to Ibn-al-Fuwati 
(p. 325) it was built with the earth from the moat; gates were made in it and 
Mongol emirs set over them. Cf. the wall “of wood and clay” with “gates 
set into it” which Ogedei caused to be built around his hunting ground 
“between the land of Khitai and his winter quarters” (History of the World- 
Conqueror, p. 29), his motive, according to the Secret History, § 281, being 
jealousy lest the game animals should wander off into his brothers’ territories. 





According to Juvaini, /oc. cit., Chaghatai constructed a similar enclosure in 
the region of the present-day Kulja. 
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THE DEATH OF THE LAST ‘ABBASID CALIPH 


and inside the wall sank down a great moat; and setting up their 
mangonels they made ready for battle. The Caliph sent the Sahib- 
Divan! and Ibn-Darnis? [with a few presents].3 They said: “If we 
send many presents, they will say, ‘They are very much frightened.’ 
We must restrict ourselves to a little.” The King asked why the Davat- 
Dar and Sulaiman-Shah had not come. The Caliph sent the reply: 
“The King said: ‘The Vizier, the Davat-Dar or Sulaiman-Shah, one of 
these three, was to come out.’ Now I have kept my word and sent the 
Vizier, who is the most senior.* Let the King keep his word and not 
ask for them.” The King said: “I spoke thus in Hamadan: now I am 
at the gates of Baghdad and all this has happened: how should I be 
content with one? All three must be sent.”’5 

When they joined battle the King in person was on the eastern side 
of the town facing the Burj-i-“Ajam,® whilst Ket-Buqa’s troops were 
fighting [*on the side of. . .]?7 Balaghai® and Sonitei? were to the right of 


1 This was Fakhr-ad-Din Abi-Talib Ahmad b. ad-Damghiani, on whom see 
Qazvini’s note, Juvaini, 11, 472. 

2 On Najm-ad-Din ‘Abd-al-Ghani b. Darnis see Qazvini’s note, Juvaini, 
Il, 476-7. 

3 These words have been added by the editor ad sensum. There is some 
confusion in the text. According to Rashid-ad-Din’s fuller account (ed. 
Quatremére, p. 282, ed. Alizade, p. 56) it was the Vizier and the Catholicos 
that the Caliph sent on the first occasion but not until after the Mongols 
had begun their assault and made a breach in the Burj al-‘Ajami. 

4 This makes sense only if we substitute Rashid-ad-Din’s version. See the 
previous note. ' 

’ According to Rashid-ad-Din, /oc. cit., the Caliph now sent the Vizier and 
the Sahib-Divan, who were however turned back. 

6 On the Burj al-‘Ajami (“Persian Tower’’) the great bastion in the wall 
to the south-east of the Halba Gate, see le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate, pp. 341-3. 

7 The text has (>i; L#, perhaps 34. CJil*, “on the side of 
the Market”. According to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 280, ed. 
Alizade, p. 55, Ket-Buqa had approached the town through Nahhasiya, 
which must be connected with the Bab-an-Nahhasin in the great suburb of 
Karkh on the southern side of West Baghdad, and Sarsar, a town to the south 
of Karkh. Karkh, as the commercial centre of Western Baghdad, was full 
of markets. See le Strange, op. cit. pp. 65-6 and 68. 

8 The fourth son of Siban, the ancestor of the Uzbeg Khans of Bokhara 
and Khiva. See the History of the World-Conqueror, p. 184, note 15, and 
Pp. 608, note 1. 

° Reading, as Qazvini suggests, SGlu., i.e. Sdnitei, for the Sl, 
Le. Siibetei, of the text. Sdnitei’s name had originally been Chaghatai but 
after the death of his famous namesake, the son of Chingiz-Khan, it was 
changed to Sénitei, “the man of the Sdnit tribe”. See Rashid-ad-Din transl. 
Khetagurov, p. 100, also Boyle, “On the Titles Given in Juvaini to Certain 
Mongolian Princes”, H.J..A.S. xvi1, 153-4, note 39. 
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the town;! Buqa-Temiir was on the western side where the Bagh-i-Bagt 
is; and Sughunchagq and Baiju Noyan where the ‘Azudi Hospital stands, f 
They opened the battle on the 22nd Muharram 656 [29 January 1258] f 
and they fought hard for six days and nights. And the King ordered} 
this message to be written: “The class of sayyids, danishmands,* erke’ tins) 
shaikhs and such as are not fighting us are safe from us.” And fastening : 
the message to arrows they shot them into the town from the six sides, 

They fought hard day and night till on the 28th of Muharramf 
[6 Februaty 1258], at sunrise the troops ascended the wall. First they f 
mounted the Burj-i-‘Ajam and went along both sides of the wall driving f 
the people [before them], until by the first prayer they had taken all of f 
the battlements from the Baghdadis. Now when building his own wall f 
the King ordered all boats to be seized above and below Baghdad and F 


bridges made of them, on which guards were stationed, mangonels set 


up and naphtha implements got ready. When the fighting became 
fierce, the Davat-Dar sought® to escape downstream by boat. Word of f 
this reached the Mongols and they let fly with arrows and mangonels, f 
He fled? back again; and they captured three of his boats, killed the f 
people in them and carried off their weapons. The naqib of the ‘Alids f 


met his end on board one of the boats. 


When they took the walls, the King commanded the people of the f 
town to join in demolishing them. Envoys passed to and fro.8 The f 


1 According to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, /oc. cit., they were at the F 
Bab-as-Sultan or Gate of the Sultan in the northern part of the wall of East 


Baghdad. See le Strange, op. cit. pp. 282 and 341. 

2 The “Vegetable Garden”, for which Rashid-ad-Din, /oc. cit., has Dilab- 
i-Baql (“‘ Water-Wheel of the Vegetable [Garden]”). Le Strange, op. dit. 
P. 342, suggests its identity with the Dar-al-Battikh (“Melon House”) in 
West Baghdad. 


3 On the ‘Azudi (‘Adudi) Hospital founded by the Biiyid ‘Adud-ad-Dauk, 


see le Strange, op. cit. pp. 103-5; Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, pp. 164-6. 

4 The Persian danishmand corresponding to the Arabic ‘a/im was in Mongol 
times the normal appellation of Muslim divines. It passed into the Mongol 
language in the form dashman. See Minovi and Minorsky, op. cit. p. 783, 
note 4. 

5 “Christian priest(s).”” On this Mongol word, apparently derived from 
the Greek d&pywv, see Minovi and Minorsky, op. cit. pp. 785-6, also Poppe, 
The Mongolian Monuments in bP‘ags-pa Script (Wiesbaden, 1957), pp. 82-3. In 
the Edict of Mangala, 1276 (ibid. pp. 46-7), the erke’sin and danishmanis 
(dashmad) are associated with Buddhist and Taoist priests, as are the erke’im 
alone in the Edicts of Buyantu Khan, 1314 (1) and (2), and the Edict of 
Dharmapila’s Widow, 1321 (bid. pp. 48-9, 51-3 and 54-5). 

6 khwasta bud. See above, note 3 to p. 152. 

7 gurikhta bid. See above, ibid. 

8 It was at this stage, according to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 294, 
ed. Alizade, p. 57, that the Caliph sent the Sahib-Divan and Ibn-Darnis 
“with a few presents”. See above, p. 157, note 3. 
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King gave orders for the Davat-Dar and Sulaiman-Shah to come out: 
the Caliph could come out or not as he pleased. The Caliph sent out his 
middle son! with the Davat-Dar and Sulaiman-Shah. The Davat-Dar 
went back.2 And the King said to Sulaiman-Shah: “Many military 
leaders have joined us.” He sent him into the town to bring out his 
people, and the next day he met his end. And the people of the town 
sent Sharaf-ad-Din Maraghi and Shihab-ad-Din Zangani3 and asked for 
quarter. After this, the Caliph, seeing that all was over, sought leave 
to come out. He came out on the 4th of Safar [10 February] and saw 
the King, being accompanied by his son and courtiers such as imams, 
sayyids and shaikhs. They caused him to be lodged at the Kalwadh Gate.‘ 
Then [the King] ordered the town to be pillaged. 

He went to examine the Caliph’s residence and walked in every 
direction. The Caliph was fetched and ordered presents to be offered. 
Whatever he brought the King at once distributed amongst his suite 
and the emirs, military leaders and [all] those present. He set a golden 
tray before the Caliph and said: “‘Eat!” “It is not edible,” said the 
Caliph. “Then why didst thou keep it,” asked the King, “‘and not give 
it to thy soldiers? And why didst thou not make these iron doors into 
atrow-heads and come to the bank of the river so that I might not 
have been able to cross it?” “Such,” replied the Caliph, ““was God’s 
will.” “ What will befall thee,” said the King, “is also God’s will.” 
And at night he went back. 

Then he ordered the Caliph to bring out the women who were 
attached to himself and his sons. They went to the Caliph’s palace: 
there were 700 women and 13005 eunuchs, and they shared out the rest.® 

' His name was ‘Abd-al-Fadl ‘Abd-ar-Rahman. According to Rashid-ad- 
Din, /oc. cit., he was accompanied, not by the Davat-Dar and Sulaiman-Shah, 
but by the Sahib-Divan. The Davat-Dar and Sulaiman-Shah were fetched 
out of the town at a later stage by the Sahib-Divan, Ibn-al-Jauzi and Ibn- 
Darnis acting on Hiilegii’s orders. 

2 Tie. he was sent back by Hiilegii, like Sulaiman-Shah, to fetch out his 
people. See Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 296, ed. Alizade, p. 58. 

3 Nothing more is known about the former of these two envoys. The 
latter was one of the ‘a/ama of Baghdad, his full name being Shihab-ad-Din 
Abul-Manaqib Ahmad b. Mahmiid. See Qazvini’s notes, Juvaini, 111, p. 475. 
According to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 302, ed. Alizade, p. 60, 
they were sent to Hiilegii after his visit to the Caliph’s palace. 

* More correctly the Kalwadha Gate, now known as Bab ash-Sharqi 
(“East Gate”) or in English as South Gate, a more appropriate name, since 
it is situated at the western extremity of the southern wing of the wall, where 
it meets the Tigris. See Qazvini’s note, Juvaini, 111, p. 476, also le Strange, 
Op. cit. pp. 293-5 

5 1000 according to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 300, ed. Alizade, 
p. 60. 300 according to Barhebraeus, ed. Salihani, p. 475. 

® Ie. all but the 100 members of his harem that the Caliph was allowed 
to hold back from this distribution. See Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, 
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THE DEATH OF THE LAST ‘ABBASID CALIPH 


After a week, having finished their pillaging, they gave the people : 


of the town quarter and gathered up the booty. 


On the 14th Safar [20 February] the King set out from the gates of | 
the town and sent for the Caliph. They brought him thither and brought | 


his middle son after him with five or six eunuchs. On that day he met 


his end in that village’ together with his middle son.? The next day | 


his eldest son3 and those that accompanied him met their end at the 
Kalwadh Gate. The women and eunuchs were shared out and the King 
departed on the next day. And he sent the Vizier, the $ahib-Divan and 


Ibn-Darniis to Baghdad, the Vizier as vizier, the Sahib-Divan as sahib- | 


divin and Ibn-Darniis as chief of the wzan;+ and he appointed Asutus 
Bahadur as shahna.® He ordered them to rebuild Baghdad, remove the 
slain and the dead animals and reopen the bazaars. And the King made 
his auspicious departure, victorious and triumphant, to Siyah-Kih.7 


pp. 300-2, ed. Alizade, p. 60. This detail, without which the context is un- 
intelligible, was presumably included in a fuller version, from which the | 


ptesent account was then abridged. Cf. below, p. 160 and note 1, the 
omission of the name of the village in which the Caliph was executed. 

1 There is in fact no previous mention of a village. According to Rashid- 
ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, pp. 302 and 304, ed. Alizade, pp. 60 and 61, it was 
the village of Waqaf coupled, in the first instance, with the name of another 
village called 44.>». Neither has been identified, but Waqaf, as Qazvini 
says (Juvaini, 111, 291, note 1), must have been a village adjoining Baghdad 
on the road to Khanaqin. 

2 According to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 306, ed. Alizade, p. 61, 
the Caliph’s middle son was executed two days later, on the 16th of Safar/ 
22 February. 

3 According to Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 304, ed. Alizade, p. 61, 
he (and not the middle son) was executed at the same time as his father. 

4 On azan “artisan(s)”, see Minovi and Minorsky, op. cit. p. 789. 

5 gwl. In all the other sources this person is referred to as ‘Ali 
Bahadur, and Qazvini, in the course of a long note on him (Juvaini, m, 
479-81), suggests that this is probably his Muslim and 4! his Mongol 
or Turkish name. Cf. the Asut‘u Nuin of Grigor (Blake and Frye, of. cit. 
p. 202), who is probably the same person. On the name (Asut‘u = Asutu), 
see Cleaves, op. cit. p. 409. He regards it as an alternative form, unattested 
in the Mongol sources, of Asutai, the name borne by a son of the Great 
Khan Méngke. On ‘Ali Bahadur’s subsequent career see Qazvini’s note. 

6 The Arabo-Persian word shabna was used as a synonym of the Turkish 
basqaq and the Mongol darugha or darughachin, i.e. the representative of the 
conqueror in conquered territory responsible in particular for the collection 
of tribute. See the History of the World-Conqueror, pp. 44, note 3, and 105, 
note 24. 

7 “Black Mountain.” It lay somewhere in the mountain range north- 





west of Hamadan now known as Kih-i-Panja-‘Ali or Panja-‘Ali-Dagh 
(“Mount ‘Ali’s Hand”) and formerly as Panj Angusht (“Five Fingers”). 
See Qazvini’s note, Juvaini, 11, 481-2. 
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THE DEATH OF THE LAST ‘ABBASID CALIPH 


He sent Buqa-Temiir to Hilla and Wasit, the people of Hilla having 
pteviously become #/.! When Buqa-Temiir arrived there he put them 
to the test? and proceeded from thence to Wasit, where he massacred 
and pillaged for a week and then returned.3 And Buqa-Temiir mounted 


- horse and proceeded to Shustar, taking Sharaf-ad-Din b. al-Jauzi with 


him, to make the town /: some of the soldiers and Turks fled and some 
were killed, while some became z/. As for Kifa and Basra, they became 
i] without the approach of an army.¢4 


1 They had sent a deputation consisting of several ‘Alid divines to ask 
for a shabna (see above, note 6 to p. 160) whilst the siege of Baghdad was 
still in progress. See Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 310, ed. Alizade, 
p. 62. 

2 They showed their loyalty by building a bridge over the Euphrates. 


See Rashid-ad-Din, ed. Quatremére, p. 310, ed. Alizade, p. 63. 


3 Buqa-Temiir left Hilla on the 1oth of Safar/16 February and reached 
Wasit on the 17/23 February. “Nearly forty thousand people” were mas- 


- sacred in Wasit. See Rashid-ad-Din, Joc. cit. 


4 The reactions of contemporary Islam found expression in the famous 


_ marthiya of Sa‘di (Mava‘iz, ed. Forughi, pp. 89-90), of which a partial 


translation is provided by Browne, op. cit. 11, pp. 29-30. Cf. also the 


Arabic marthiya by Tagi-ad-Din Isma‘il b. Abul-Yusr preserved in Dhahabi’s 
| history and published and translated by Joseph de Somogyi in his article, 


“A Qasida on the Destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols”, BSOS, vm, 
pp. 41-8. 








THE TITLE MOREH SEDEK! 


By J. WEINGREEN 


I have selected as an example of the persistence from Old Testa- 
ment to early rabbinic times of technical terms denoting specific 
functions 4 Hebrew title which has gained much prominence in 
publications dealing with the so-called Dead Sea Scrolls. I refer 
to the title Méréh Sedek. I propose tackling the problem of what 
this title precisely meant to the Jews at the beginning of, or perhaps 
a little before, the Christian era in general and, in particular, to 
the community of Qumran which used it to designate thei 
leader. I hope to remove from this title the aura of almost 
divine properties which some scholars have attributed to it 
and to demote it from a position of pre-eminence to one of more 
mundane level. I am well aware of the fact that I shall be running 
counter to the prevailing current, but I am somewhat fortified 
by the reflection that a true understanding of the significance of 
this title will have some bearing on the assessment of the 
authority of its holder, as well as of his personality. If, for 
example, it is found that this title was designed especially for, 
and its application restricted to, a specific leader of the Qumran 
sect, then it would be reasonable to conclude that they, at any 
rate, regarded him as a unique personality. It would also follow 
that those scholars who attribute to him special, prophet-like 
qualities, could cite this unusual title as evidence in support of 
their views. If, on the other hand, it can be shown that this title 
had been, in fact, the normal designation of a man who wielded 
publicly recognized authority, in religious and political matters, 
then the lyrical descriptions of his personality will be toned 
down to a more prosaic level. In this event, whatever qualities 
are to be attributed to him would have to be inferred from other 


1 This study is an extract from a larger work, now in preparation, dealing 
with the continuity of tradition from Old Testament to early rabbinic times. 
I felt that it should appear as a separate article, in view of the implications 
it will have for students of the Qumran texts. Furthermore, it lends itself to 
publication as a separate unit. It should be pointed out that the first word 
of this title should be regarded as being in the construct state and should be 
read m1 (with Séré) and not mia (with Seghdl). Being, then, a Hiphil 
participle in the construct state, it would have the effect of a noun in the 


construct state. 
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THE TITLE MOREH SEDEK 


indications. Misunderstanding of the meaning of Hebrew words 
ot phrases may lead to the production of views or theories which 
are unwarranted. I hope to show that the significance of this 
title has not been grasped and that the resulting mistranslations 
have contributed to the production of theories about the char- 
acter of the person (or persons) so designated. 

In the Qumran commentary on Habbakuk and in the so-called 
Damascus Document references are made to the work and for- 
tunes of the Moréh Sedek. His special position in the sect, usually 
taken to be that of its founder, and his painful experiences as the 
central figure of the sect are given prominence by present-day 
writers on the life and fortunes of this desert community. Some 
scholars have attempted to reconstruct the various facets of his 
character and to rediscover the details of the ordeals he endured 
at the hands of his main adversary, who is designated as the 
“wicked priest”. Incidental references to other involved pet- 
sonalities, circumstances and events have prompted some writers 
to try and identify him,’ but conclusions among these scholars 
differ widely, though they severally manage to fit him into dif- 
ferent historical settings. Yet, it may be said that, whatever 
conflict of opinion there may be among scholars as to his identity, 
his influence on the religious character of the Qumran com- 
munity and the nature and extent of his sufferings, most are 
agreed that he was a forceful personality who left a deep and 
lasting impress on the people of the Scrolls. I do not propose 
to involve myself in any of the above-mentioned controversies. 
Ishall be content with working out, on a purely linguistic basis, 
what this title conveys and to see whether any positive deductions 
may be made from it in relation to his character and function. 

The generally accepted rendering in English of the Hebrew 
title Méréh Sedek is “Teacher of Righteousness”—with capital 
letters given to both nouns. I leave out of consideration the 
mote extravagant translation offered by Dupont-Sommer, 
“Master of Justice”, for what I shall have to say about the 
tendering “Teacher of Righteousness” will apply, with at least 
equal force, to the French scholar’s version. Some writers have 


‘It is impossible to enumerate here all the views held, but a useful 
summary is given in Millar Burrows’s The Dead Sea Scrolls (London, 1956), 
Pp. 142 ff. Reference might also be made to Dr Cecil Roth’s book The 
Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, 1958). 

* Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, transl. Margaret Rowley (Oxford, 
1952), Pp. 27, 37. 
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recognized the rule of Hebrew syntax that, in this kind of close 
association between two nouns, the second noun Sedek, follow. 
ing immediately upon the first noun Mo6réh in the construct 
state, exercises the limiting or qualifying effect of an adjective.! 
They, therefore, slightly modify the above translation and refer 
to the Méréh Sedek as the “Righteous Teacher”—again with 
capital letters. Recently, however, a tendency has developed to 
refer to him simply as the “Teacher”—once again with a capital 
letter. I should like to say at once that I have come to the con. 
clusion that, in this title, the word Méréh does not convey the 
idea of “teacher”, nor does Sedek connote “righteousness”, 
The English translations, and particularly the one given by 
Dupont-Sommer, immediately prejudge his function and qualities 
and lead to competition in ascribing to him unique capacities, 

T. H. Gaster states that the title relates to a continuing office, 
rather than to a particular individual. He proceeds to define its 
meaning as “the correct expositor” or “the right master”, that 
is “orthodox expounder of the word”.?, He adds, by way of 
confirmation of his rendering, a reminder that “the Hebrew 
word for ‘teacher’ derives from the same verbal root as the word 
Torah. The ‘right teacher’, therefore, in this context, is ‘the man 
who expounds the Torah aright’.”3 Gaster’s deviation from the 
generally accepted rendering is mainly in his drawing attention 
to the special meaning of the noun Sedek in the context of this 
title. He can, of course, call upon ample support from both 
biblical and rabbinic Hebrew for his understanding of the noun 
Sedek but, in my view, he is wrong when he attributes the 
meaning “teacher” to the noun Méreh. He has missed the 
essential feature of the significance of this word, in this and other 
associations. I hope to demonstrate that the word Moreh im- 
plies not merely the academic equipment for interpreting of 
expounding the Téra. It is not restricted to the theoretical 
application of religious law to specific cases but, what is of mote 
telling significance, the word Moreh designates one who has the 
authority of putting his decisions into effect. In other words, he 
is not merely a recognized expounder or interpreter of the Tori, 
but its judicial authority empowered to implement his legal 
decisions and rulings. 


1 See my article “The Construct-Genitive Relationship in Hebrew 
Syntax”, Vet. Test. vol. tv, no. 1 (January 1954). 

2 T. H. Gaster, The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect (London, 1957), pP- 6, 
15, 23, 28, 35. 3 Op. cit. p. 39, note 2. 
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THE TITLE MOREH SEDEK 


A similar criticism may be made with regard to the rendering 
suggested by A. M. Honeyman in a note in the Journal of Jewish 
Studies. He understands the title to mean “true teacher” or 
“true master”.! Though I am in complete agreement with him 
in his attributing the adjectival meaning “true” to the noun 
Sedek in this association, he too has missed the authoritative 
tone of the word Moreh. The rendering “true” is a happy one, 
in that it not only includes the idea of rightness, but is also 
applicable in other associations where the rendering “right” 
would not be appropriate. Of this, examples will be given later 
when texts are cited to ascertain the basic and applied meanings 
of this root. 

From these considerations it became clear to me that a restudy 
of both roots, as they occur in biblical and rabbinic Hebrew, is 
called for, to determine their precise meanings especially in con- 
texts where publicly recognized authority is either expressly 
stated or is implied. It may be pointed out at this juncture that, 
in the light of the so-called Manual of Discipline, the M6réh Sedek 
must have wielded authority over, and not merely exercised 
influence upon, the members of this sect. As we proceed with 
our linguistic presentation, it will become evident that the mean- 
ings which we shall assign to these two words in specific con- 
texts in the Hebrew Old Testament are equally valid for rabbinic 
Hebrew. The specifically judicial flavour of this title which is 
tecognized more readily from rabbinic legalistic texts did not 
first obtrude itself in post-biblical times, but the forensic 
implications are already present in both roots in a number of Old 
Testament passages. The survival of these words to designate 
judicial authority may be regarded as evidence of the continuity 
of such authority from Old Testament times to the rabbinic era. 
One final reminder to students of the scrolls may here be relevant. 
Whatever deviations from the established, orthodox rabbinic 
code may be detected in the religious outlook and practices of 
the Qumran community, one must not overlook the fact that 
they were, nevertheless, part of the Jewish world of mishnaic 
times. We would expect, at least, that they would employ the 
language and, by implication, the technical terms current in the 
scholastic Hebrew of that time. 

Before proceeding with the study of these two roots, it may 
be useful, at this point, if I stated what made me suspicious, in 
the first instance, of the usually accepted rendering “Teacher of 

1 A. M. Honeyman, J. Jewish Stud. tv, no. 3 (1953), p. 131. 
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Righteousness” or “Righteous Teacher” of the title Moréh 


Sedek. Three considerations are involved. First, this very title f 
was used by the Karaites, whose movement originated in the f 
eighth century c.£. and who, like the Sadducees centuries before | 


them, rejected the whole of rabbinic interpretation and law. They 
too designated their leader as the Moréh Sedek.! Secondly, this 
title came to be used in medieval times to designate the office and 
function of a rabbi though, it would appear, with a respectful 
touch. Kimbhi, for example, often refers to Ibn Ezra as Harab 
Moréh Sedek—seemingly a courteous appellation. But what is 
more remarkable still is that this title is employed even today, not 
only as a complimentary salutation addressed to a rabbi, but also 
as the normal way of designating a qualified and practising rabbi. 
The title has reference especially to his status and function as 
accredited arbiter in religious problems and civil disputes. In his 
role as judge he brings to bear upon the cases before him the 
authority vested in him to apply the rabbinic law and to pto- 
nounce judgement. It is, in fact, not unusual to find the title 
Moréh Sedek printed on the official notepaper of a contemporary 
rabbi, as the formal attestation of his full rabbinic qualification 
to act as judge. This term, then, came to be used amongst Jews 
as the formal title of a publicly recognized judicial authority who 
was, in fact, the rabbi. The ideas of moral teacher or even of 
religious influence are not at all inherent in this title. Honeyman 
is perfectly correct in asserting that, in the title M6réh Sedek, 
“the term Sedek refers not to the moral content of his in- 
struction but to the legitimacy of his status. ..to the rightness of 
his office rather than to the uprightness of his exhortations”? 
I now turn to a consideration of the root pts. It appears, 
basically, to have a forensic flavour, in that it is a law-court term 
and seems to mean “the one who is in the right”’, as opposed to 
the root ywn which is applied to “the one who is in the wrong”. 
These basic meanings seem clear from Deut. xxv. 1 which deals 
with a situation in which men who have a dispute bring their 
complaint to court. The duty of the judges is summed up in these 
words: ywan nX wwIM psn nx ip tym which, if translated 
literally, mean: “‘ They shall pronounce to be in the right the one 
who is in the right and they shall pronounce to be in the wrong 
the one who is in the wrong.” The Targums, both Onkelos and 
J, subscribe to these renderings, for they represent pts by xx}, 


1 The Jewish Encyclopaedia (New York and London), vit, 438 ff. 
2 Op. cit. p. 131. 
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THE TITLE MOREH SEDEK 


or guilty”. Job makes free use of both roots in his unrelenting 
contention that, though he is in the right in his resentment 
against the injustice of the calamities inflicted upon him, yet he 
is always put in the wrong by God and by his three ineffectual 
comforters. 

By anatural process the noun p73 is carried over into the moral 
sphere and derives the sense of “rightness” or, if you will, of 
“righteousness”. In Ps. xv. 2 the response to the question 
posed in v. 1 “who shall sojourn in Thy tent, who shall dwell in 
Thy holy mountain?” is in these words pts Yywi orn qn, that 
is, “he who walks blamelessly and who does what is right”. In 
Ps, lii. 5 this noun must necessarily have the meaning of “what 
is true”. Speaking to the wicked man in the second person the 
Psalmist says: pt¥ 73° Ipw awa y9 Nanx which is to be translated: 
“Thou lovest evil more than good, what is false more than what 
istrue.” I have followed the slight change in pointing suggested 
by some critics and read 727 “than a matter of” instead of the 
Masoretic pointing 7377 “than speaking”, but either reading is 
compatible with the obvious meaning of pts in this context. 
Clearly, just as y and aw are opposites, so must 1pw and pts 
equally be opposites, as demanded by the rule of parallelism. 

Where this noun pts follows another one in such close asso- 
ciation as to render it adjectival in effect, the translation “true”’, 
as suggested by Honeyman, seems to cover most of the shades of 
meaning. Thus, in connexion with the injunction that accurate 
scales, weights and measures must be employed, the noun p7x is 
regularly employed in this sense. In Lev. xix. 36 the text reads 
as follows: a5 Wi PTS PM PIS NN PTE aN pts cmv and may be 
adequately translated: “Ye shall have true scales, true weights, 
a true Ephah and a true Hin”, rather than the usual rendering 
“just balances, just weights, etc.”, which the RSV retains. The 
sense of pz or “true”’, in this instance, is “accurate”. In passing, 
itis worth noting that both Targums render the noun px in all 
these instances as well as, indeed, in many other passages, as 
vwpt which means “of truth”, that is to say “true”’. 

The rendering “true” is equally appropriate in certain forensic 
contexts as, for example, in Deut. xvi. 18 where, following upon 
the line “Thou shall appoint judges and officers in all thy 
Cities” comes the statement of their duties in these words: wpm 
P38 been on nx which I would translate: “and they shall render 
true justice to the people” instead of the RSV’s “and they shall 
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judge the people with righteous judgement”. This latter part of 
the Hebrew text is paralleled by the line in Zech. vii. 9: nox vom 
wey “render ye true judgement”, as the RSV rightly has, 
Similarly, the phrase pts vpw, which occurs in Ps. ix. 5 and else- 
where, must surely mean “true judge” and not “righteous 
judge” or “giving righteous judgement”. Furthermore, not 
only is p73 contrasted with spw (as in Ps. lii. 5 referred to earlier), 
but it is actually equated, in a parallel phrase, with the noun max 
“truth” in Ps. xlv. 5 where we find the couplet p73 mix nx 527 
which has given much trouble to commentators. Whether the 
RSV’s paraphrasing “for the cause of truth and to defend the 
right” represents the true sense or whether one may ventute to 
suggest that the latter phrase means “true humility”, that is, 
granting that the wotd muy is not to be regarded as an expan- 
sionist gloss, the point to be made here is that ptx and nox ate 
complementary, if not synonymous, in meaning. 

In the light of these compelling contexts I am emboldened to 
offer a new translation for the first half of v. 2 in Ps. iv, where we 
find the prayer "pts *n>x cuy ox pa. The AV translates the line 
“When I call, answer me, O God of my righteousness ””—a ren- 
dering which requires interpretation to produce a sensible con- 
tent. Nor does the RSV’s “O God of my right” evade the need 
for exposition. Instead of the translation “my righteous God” 
which I suggested in my treatment of the construct-genitive 
relationship referred to earlier,! I now suggest that the correct 
understanding of the phrase "p73 "mx is “my true God”, in the 
sense of the genuine or real God, as opposed to the false or bogus 
gods of the gentiles. The force of the psalmist’s prayer would be 
in the assurance of the reality of God so that, when he calls unto 
him (i.e. when he prays) he may hope for an answer. The same 
notion of a “true” God is conveyed in the expression used in 
II Chron. xv. 3 nox cnbx xdo> Send oan onn “for a long time 
Israel was without a true God”, which must mean “ without the 
recognition of the true God”. Once again it may be pointed out 
that pts and nox appear to be almost synonymous. 

Continuing this line of thinking, we may perhaps better undet- 
stand the sense of the phrase pts *nat which occurs in Ps. iv. 6. 
The translations “sacrifices of righteousness” or even “righteous 
sacrifices” are not, in my view, at all satisfactory, though the 
RSV’s “right sacrifices” is somewhat better. The former trans- 
lations have the difficulty of transferring the moral quality attti- 


! Op. cit. 
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buted to ptx% from the sacrifices to the sacrificers, whereas the 
rendering “true sacrifices” would convey the sense of proper or 
genuine sacrifices, as opposed to pagan sacrifices, one of which 
is the type called arn nar “sacrifices to the dead”, mentioned in 
Ps. cvi. 28 and associated with the rites of the god Baal Peor 
referred to in the first half of the verse. 

I now turn to the use of this word in the vocabulary of 
tabbinic Hebrew, in order to ascertain whether there, too, it has 
the sense of what is true or genuine. I do not find it necessary 
to cite rabbinic passages in which this word occurs in its adjectival 
meaning of “true”. It will be sufficiently convincing if I restrict 
my examples to a few well-known phrases or expressions. To 
describe a true or genuine proselyte the expression p73 1) is used; 
this is synonymous with the alternative form of expression nax 1. 
The contrary idea of a false or bogus proselyte is, as we would 
expect, expressed by the combination spw 3. The true or genuine 
priest is referred to as the pts yn> and the true or legitimate High 
Priest is designated as ptx mwn, literally, “the true anointed 
one”. Even today the term pts pt ma is used to describe a pro- 
perly constituted religious court. 

It would seem, therefore, proper to conclude that, in the title 
we have under scrutiny, namely pt m7, the noun ps has, first, 
the effect of an adjective and is to be understood as meaning 
“true” in the sense of genuine. It expresses the idea of one 
publicly recognized in his title to office and in the exercise of his 
accredited functions. In this association the noun pty has no 
moral content at all; it is part of a conventional title and conveys 
the idea of legitimacy. 

Our next task is to try to discover the precise meaning of the 
participial noun m1 in this title and so we must turn to a restudy 
of the root mv (mm, "), first, in biblical passages where the 
context determines its basic sense and the various extensions 
from it. Later we shall look at this word in contexts of rabbinic 
Hebrew. The root idea seems to be “threw, cast”, as, for 
example, we find it in Exod. xv. 4. 92 mY 1m AyD Maas 
“Pharaoh’s chariots and his host He cast into the sea”. By ex- 
tension there is the derived idea “shot”, used both in the Kal and 
the Hiphil forms, as in II Kings xiii. 17. Joash, king of Israel, 
visits Elisha during the latter’s mortal illness and, after being 
instructed to take a bow and arrows, he is ordered by the prophet 
to shoot and he shot. The Hebrew text reads 1 mY yeroxR TaN. 
A further extension of meaning produces the idea of pointing 
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out, directing, as in Gen. xlvi. 28, mwa vip? nnn? “to point out 
(the way) before him towards Goshen”. In the realm of know- 
ledge this verb assumes the meaning “taught”’, as in Isa. xxviii. 9 
nyt mq?” nx “whom will he teach knowledge?”’. 

Following upon these preliminaries we now turn our attention 
to texts which deal with vested authority and we shall see that 
there is a further extension of the root idea which makes the verb 
a legal term. It means “directed” in the law-court sense of the 
word. This, surely must be the essential point in the passage 
Deut. xvii. 8-11. The legislator lays down the rules for the up- 
holding of the authority of the established courts, as well as the 
penalties for failure to comply with their decisions. When appli- 
cation is made to the courts for rulings in matters of serious dis- 
pute in a community and the courts give their decisions, then the 
applicant is warned that Jay wx ¥>> mwy> nanw “thou shalt take 
cate to do according to all which they shall direct thee”’. There 
cannot be any suggestion of teaching or showing in this context: 
a law-court does not teach—it gives rulings or directives. 
Verse 11 reinforces this injunction with the following words: 
Mwyn 7? nN WR vEwND1 PIP IWwR ANN, which I would venture 
to translate: “according to the directive which they shall give 
(direct) thee and according to the decision which they shall in- 
form thee shalt thou do”. Failure to abide by their rulings 
carries with it the pain of death. It is noteworthy that the noun 
mn is paralleled with wewn, the latter, in this context, meaning 
“judgement” in the sense of a court judgement or ruling. In 
fact, the equation is made more explicit in Num. xv. 16, where 
we find the following admonition: “There shall be one Torah 
and one Mishpat for you and for the sojourner who sojourneth 
with you.” Again, the verbal forms of these two roots ate 
paralleled in Micah iti. 11. The prophet, in rebuking the notables 
of Israel, makes the following charge: nna mind ww IMwI TOR 
nv, which I would translate: “Her heads give judgement for 
a bribe; her priests give judicial directives for a price.” The 
translation of the American RSV for the second half of the 
verse, namely: “Her priests teach for hire” neither implies 4 
crime, nor does it produce the balancing concept demanded by 
the rules of parallelism in Hebrew poetry. The translation I offer 
fulfils both these requirements. The crime for which the priests 
were indicted was that of the perversion of justice or of the rules 
of religious conduct and not of accepting money for instruction. 
This is surely in keeping with the background of social injustice 
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which evoked the prophetic protest. Furthermore, according to 
this rendering, there is perfect balance between the two parts of 
the line. It will be clear then that, in the foregoing passages, the 
verb n° in the Hiphil form is used in a purely forensic sense, 
implying judicial authority to issue court rulings and to enforce 
them. In all these contexts there is no reference to teaching, 
showing or guiding. 

We now come to the crucial point—the specific meaning of 
the Hiphil participial form atm. In II Chron. xv. 3 (quoted 
partially earlier) is the following statement: x9” Uw o39 on 
ann x95) ma wD xo nox cn’. The meaning seems to me to 
be: “For a long time Israel was without the true God! and with- 
out any priest giving authoritative direction and without any 
authoritative direction.” The latter part of the verse is translated 
by the RSV as “without a teaching priest and without law”. It 
seems to me that this rendering fails to convey a true picture of 
this calamitous situation. According to my rendering, the Hiphil 
participle mam, being in effect a verbal adjective, refers to the lost 
priestly function of issuing authoritative directives on matters of 
titual and religious law and, possibly, also in matters of civil 
law. Appropriately, then, this priestly function which is absent 
is referred to by the noun nnn. It may be that, because the rabbis 
understood the meaning of the word mn correctly, they ex- 
tended its application, in their own time, to embrace the whole 
corpus of rabbinic jurisprudence. Otherwise, it is difficult to 
grasp their purpose, in view of their great veneration of the 
sctiptures in general and of the Pentateuch in particular. In the 
sense of “authoritative direction” it could be applied equally to 
their own legislation and to the Hebrew scriptures. 

Some scholars have pointed to the expression 3pw mw which 
occurs in Isa. ix. 14 and Hab. ii. 18 as being the key to the 
understanding of the title pts m71.2 I suggest that, in the light of 
the foregoing study, this epithet was descriptive of one who 
“misdirects or distorts the law”. The baneful influence of wrong 
teaching would be mild, as compared with the effects of the per- 
version of justice. It appears to be an expression referring to the 
disruptive effect on the fabric of Israelite society through the 
deliberate distortion of justice by the judges. As remarked above, 


1 Je. without the recognition of the true God. 

2 Cf. Millar Burrows, op. cit. p. 144. Incidentally, I would point the word 
M19 as a construct, with Séré in the second syllable, instead of the absolute 
form with Seghdl. 
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this is the background of socially evil practices on the part of the 
judges which the prophets condemned. 

We have now to consider this verb, in the Hiphil form, in 
rabbinic Hebrew. We have only to make reference to the tractate 
of the -Mishna known as nran—Horaydt—to realize that its 
title, which indicates its central theme, has a forensic meaning. 
The Mishnayoth deal primarily with the decisions of a law-coutt 
which are subsequently found to be faulty and they lay down the 
measures to be taken to remedy such situations when they arise, 
Many of these Mishnayoth begin with the key formula ma ma 
p7—“‘if a law-court gave a decision”’. 

The participial form of the Hiphil, m1, is used in a strictly 
legalistic sense in a number of rabbinic directives and axioms 
designed to safeguard the efficient operation of the Halakha. 
One of these occurs in Pirké Abét v. 8, which includes amongst 
those guilty of bringing calamity upon the world the category 
described as n5"n> xYw AMINA An “those who pronounce de- 
cisions with tora (authority) which are not in accordance with 
the Halakha”. There was serious objection to the practice of 
indulging in independent inference from biblical texts and thereby, 
possibly, arriving at conclusions which might differ from the 
Halakha. It may well be that this attack on independent in- 
ference from Scriptural texts, without giving due cognizance to 
the authoritative rabbinic interpretation, was directed against the 
Sadducees. This powerful sect rejected the whole of rabbinic 
interpretation and tradition, particularly with regard to resultant 
legal rulings. They held that the only valid basis for true Judaism 
was the Bible itself, without. the impediment of dogmatic 
Pharisaistic interpretation. There were, as a result of this cleavage, 
serious differences between the Pharisees and the Sadducees in 
matters appertaining to law. ; 

Another rabbinic axiom in which the word m1 appears may 
be cited to indicate, once again, the inescapable meaning of 
“ giving a legal decision” in contexts where authority is implied. 
This axiom is meant to regulate the relationship between mastet 
and disciple in the order of precedence in matters of legal 
authority and the attitude is summed up in these words: m7 
anv an 129 "pa mD%n “One who pronounces a Halakhic de- 
cision in the presence of his master incurs the penalty of death”. 
This severe warning to disciples is in keeping with the rigid 
system of the rabbis to uphold the dignity and authority of the 
masters. 
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The above references are but a few of the teeming examples 
in rabbinic Hebrew of the forensic content of the participial 
Hiphil form mw and the meaning conveyed was that of “one 
who gives authoritative legal decisions”. It was used to de- 
signate the rabbinic function, which was not merely to expound 
the T6ra, but to apply and enforce Halakhic decisions. It was 
applied to the rabbi in his role as judge. There is no implication 
of a teacher or guide involved; the significance of this word 
is not instructive, but legal. In the light of these compelling 
considerations, there appears no justification for the suggestion 
made by C. Rabin, that the word should be pointed as a Hophal 
(passive) and read as my and meaning “he that is taught 
righteousness”. The notion that this Hophal form could be the 
Hebrew term corresponding to the Arabic mahdi—‘the one 
guided aright”’! is based on the general, though wrong, assump- 
tion that m7 means “teaching or guiding” and that pts means 
“righteousness”. 

Let us, then, recapitulate in summary fashion the points we 
have made. The title is well established as a modern rabbinic 
designation. It was used in medieval times as a rabbinic title and 
by the Karaites for their leader. Though the actual formula of the 
title is not found in the writings of the Mishna or the Gemara, the 
word was current in this literature and applied to those licensed 
to exercise rabbinic juridical authority. We must bear in mind 
that the spiritual head of the community was, at the same time, 
not only its judicial arbiter, but also its political spokesman. In 
employing this title for their leader, the Karaites thereby in- 
dicated that he was vested with religious, judicial and political 
authority. They used the rabbinic Hebrew term current amongst 
the scholars of their day which was, in effect, the same Hebrew as 
that of Mishnaic times. 

It does not seem likely that this title was coined by the 
Qumran sect for the exclusive designation of their leader or, as 
some would have it, their founder and, as others would have it, 
for his successors, and that this was adopted by the rabbis and the 
Karaites.2 It is surely more likely that the Qumran community, 
even though they withdrew into the desert to live their ideally 
teligious life, were living in the rabbinic era and, in their use 
of the scholastic Hebrew at any rate, would have been no 


1 C. Rabin, Qumran Studies (Oxford, 1957), p. 120. 
2 Rabin suggests the possibility of the Qumran sect being one of the 
influences on Karaism (op. cit. pp. 87, 129). 
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different from their urban contemporaries. They would use the 
same rabbinic Hebrew for their writings and for their official 
titles as was in use in Jerusalem. 

I have endeavoured to demonstrate that the words m9 and 
pts were used in biblical times as technical terms to designate 
judicial authority on the one hand and true or genuine status 
on the other and that, furthermore, these very words continued 
in use in rabbinic times to convey the very same concepts of 
function and standing. The man who bore that title was the 
spiritual, judicial and political leader of his community, but no 
conclusions can be drawn from the fact that it was applied to the 
head of the Qumran community, with regard to his character 
and qualities. These must be deduced from other sources. | 
wonder, however, whether the faulty translation “Teacher of 
Righteousness” or “Righteous Teacher” has not encouraged the 
general practice of ascribing to him extraordinary, if not unique, 
qualities. These English words, written in capital letters, have, as 
I pointed out earlier, a conditioning effect which makes the 
reader prone to see in him messianic qualities. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to coin a phrase in English 
which would aptly translate the title pts mmm and yet not be 
cumbersome. I would, therefore, suggest that we make no 
attempt to find a translation at all, just as we do not attempt to 
translate such terms as tora, mishna or even rabbi. By adopting 
the Hebrew title, a more sober estimate may be secured of the 
character and capacities of the Qumran Méréh Sedek, bearing in 
mind that it was not a unique designation, but that it was borne 
by many others and is still in use today. 
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NATURE AND EXTENT OF COPTIC 
PHONOLOGICAL INFLUENCE 
ON EGYPTIAN ARABIC 


By Wixson B. BisHat 


Any language undergoes continuous change by internal develop- 
ment and/or by external influence caused by contact with another 
language.! Phonological interference between two languages in 
contact consists mainly of introducing certain sounds which may 
or may not be phonemic in one language into another in which 
they do not exist at all or may exist as allophones. In the latter 
case, the allophones of the second language are phonematized. 
For example, Egyptian Arabic has the sound p as an allophone of 
[b] before voiceless stops such as [’ipt®asam] for [’ibtasam] “to 
smile”. However, due to European influence p formed a con- 
trast with [b] such as [boyano] “his declaration” and [poy4no] 
“piano”. Accordingly, p has lately assumed a phonemic status 
in Egyptian Arabic besides its allophonic function. 

If certain sounds of language A, for example, do not exist at 
all in language B, they are either rendered with the nearest 
phonemic sound of language B without any phonological in- 
fluence, or borrowed directly with a marked interference. This 
feature is illustrated by the v sound which originally did not exist 
in Egyptian Arabic, but has lately assumed a phonemic status as 
indicated by [villa] “villa” which contrasts with [filla] “cork”’. 

Certain normal allophonic features of language A may be 
cartied over to language B in which their occurrence is not 
normal. Assume, for example, that in language A certain se- 
quences of sounds do not occur without a predictable process of 
assimilation or dissimilation or other allophonic variations con- 
ditioned by the nature of the sounds in the language; a bilingual 
speaker of language A and language B in which these features are 
not normal, may extend and normalize these features in lan- 
guage B. In this case the influence remains within the allophonic 


™ See Uriel Weinreich, Languages in Contact (New York, 1953); Otto 
Jespersen, Language, its Nature, Development and Origin (London, 1947), 
Pp. 191-215; Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), pp. 444-95; and H. 
Paul, Principles of Language (London, 1888), pp. 456-74. 
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limit and does not alter the phonemic structure of B. For 
example, a native German who learns English may introduce the 
allophonic variations of German [s] into English and pronounce 
Spit as [Spit] and see as [zi]. 

Differences in stress patterns among individual languages may 
lead to a wide range of potential interference between any two 
languages, the result of which may be the modification of vocalic 
quantity and quality. In some cases the stress pattern is borrowed 
with the word, and as a result, vocalic and syllabic variations take 
place according to the status of that pattern in the borrowing 
language. In other cases the loanword is borrowed without its 
original stress pattern, and the pattern of the borrowing lan- 
guage is applied together with the vocalic and syllabic changes 
necessary according to the distinctive features of this borrowing 
language. Egyptian Arabic [haydrojin] borrowed from hydrogen 
illustrates a lengthening in the last syllable due to the shift of 
stress according to the patterns of Egyptian Arabic. 


INSTANCES OF POSSIBLE INFLUENCE 


The accompanying charts represent a phonetic description of 
Coptic,! classical Arabic? and Egyptian Arabic.3 The instances of 
possible Coptic influence on Egyptian Arabic are those which 
show features of Egyptian Arabic which exist in Coptic but are 
lacking in classical Arabic. They can be summarized as follows: 


(1) The phonematization of p. 

(2) The phonematization of g. 

(3) The laxness of ‘. 

(4) The phonematization of 6 and @. 

(5) Aspiration and lack of aspiration of voiceless stops. 

(6) Palatalization of velar sounds. 

(7) The tendency (in Upper Egyptian) to articulate velar sounds 
further to the front of the mouth. 


(1) The p sound. It is generally observed that in Coptic loan- 
words in Egyptian Arabic, Coptic [p] is borrowed invariably as 


1 Data for determining the values of Coptic sounds have been based on 
the following: W. Czermak, Die Laute der dgyptischen Sprache (Vienna, 1931); 
W. H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds (Ann Arbor, 1934); J. Vergote, Phonétiqu 
historique de I’ Egyptien (Louvain, 1945); and E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation 
of Greek and Latin (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 30-47. 

2 See W. F. T. Gairdner, The Phonetics of Arabic (Oxford, 1925). 

3 See R. S. Harrell, The Phonology of Colloquial Egyptian Arahic (New 
York, 1957). 
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COPTIC PHONOLOGICAL INFLUENCE ON EGYPTIAN ARABIC 


[b] or [f]. An example of the former is the writer’s own name, 
yi biidy, which appears in Coptic as niga: pisédy. The latter 
is illustrated by the place-name b,li-. manfalot originating from 
Coptic mnnadwt mnpalot. Further investigation indicates that 
Egyptian Arabic [p] occurs only in recent European loanwords 
such as pigama and paydno. Accordingly, the phonematization of 











COPTIC 
CONSONANTS 
Stops Spirants Nasals Semi-vowels Velarized 
r ree Laat | rue Hamre TE opeiea 
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[p] in Egyptian Arabic is too recent to be the result of Coptic 
influence; European influence is far more plausible in this case. 

(2) The g sound. [g] is phonemic in Cairene Arabic and occurs 
in the same distribution as Upper Egyptian [$] and the original 
classical Arabic [j]. It is also phonemic in Upper Egyptian and 
occurs in the same distribution as classical Arabic [k]. Cairene 
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[g] and Upper Egyptian [g] never occur in the same distri- 
bution. 

The nearest sound to Egyptian Arabic [g] in Sahidic Coptic 
is [k]. The actual sound [g] apparently occurs only in Bohaitic 
as an allophone of [k]. Accordingly, there is very little relation- 
ship to suggest a Coptic influence. 


CLASSICAL ARABIC 


CONSONANTS 

Stops Spirants Nasals Semi-vowels Velarized 

vd. vi vd. vi vd. vl. vd vl vd. vl 
Labials b-— a m— w on ~~ ae 
Labiodentals - — — f a _ aie a 
Dentals d t 6.6 (C68 —_——_— -— sm d ¢t 

(d) () 3 
Alveolars _- — Z s - —- — — — § 
(8) 

Alveopalatals ££ — —- § nm —- y — caval 
Palatals i — = = a ae os nat 
Velars — k g¢ 6b Ss = = a 2 pa 
Uvulars q---q = ee oe ae 2a ee 

(k) (k) 
Pharyngeals — ? f oh -_ - —- = - - 


Others: Lateral =1 Trill =r Breath =h 


VOWELS 
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Moreover, Coptic « is mainly borrowed in Egyptian Arabic as 
§ such as xaa, Ji s4/ “a kind of fish”, and rarely is borrowed as g. 
On the other hand, Coptic x is frequently borrowed as &, such 
as nian, e.5, Aiyabk, a month’s name; and seldom as g. This 
indicates that Coptic [g], aside from its being an allophonic sound, 
occurs in relatively very few Coptic loanwords in Egyptian 
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Arabic. Moreover, [g] is not a new sound in Arabic dialects; it 
occurs in some parts of Hijaz in the same distribution as classical 
Arabic ¢ [%] similar to Cairene Arabic.’ It also occurs in other 
parts of Hijaz in the same distribution as classical Arabic G [k] 
similar to its occurrence in Upper Egyptian.? This indicates that 
gasa variant of both ¢ and G is not uncommon in Arabic dialects. 
The evidence is, therefore, very strong towards considering [g] 
an original sound in Egyptian Arabic introduced to Egypt by 
Arab immigrants who entered Egypt after the Islamic invasion. 
Accordingly, a Coptic influence for Egyptian Arabic [g] should 
be eliminated. | 

(3) Laxness of ‘. An investigation of the status of ‘ in other 
Semitic languages indicates that ‘ often tends to weaken and 
finally disappear. This tendency is illustrated by Akkadian at an 
eatly period, and by modern Hebrew at the present time. It is 
also reported that in some of the Hijazi dialects ‘ weakened and 
became markedly depharyngealized.3 Accordingly, the laxness 
of ‘ in Egyptian Arabic can be best explained as caused by in- 
ternal development without reference to external causes; thus 
making a Coptic influence in this respect questionable. 

A countet-argument in this case, however, should be men- 
tioned. It is possible to consider the laxness of ‘ in Akkadian as 
a result of Sumerian influence. Also modern Hebrew could 
have lost the sound value of ‘ on account of its contact with 
European languages. This encourages the assumption that by the 
same procedure Egyptian Arabic lost the tense value of ‘ as a 
result of its contact with Coptic. However, this argument leaves 
unanswered the weakening of ‘ in other Arabic dialects. 

(4) The 6 and é vowels. A sutvey of Egyptian Arabic words 
which include [6] as a phonemic vowel indicates that Egyptian 
Arabic [6] occurs invariably in the same distribution as classical 
Arabic aw, such as yawmun “day” which appears in Egyptian 
Arabic as yom. Coptic loanwords, however, with an [6] vowel 
ate always borrowed into Egyptian Arabic with [i], such as 
Coptic quwte fore “towel” which becomes in Egyptian Arabic 
4b5 fata. It is obvious, therefore, that Egyptian Arabic [6] 
could not have originated under a Coptic influence. Moreover, 
the levelling of the diphthong ay into o in Egyptian Arabic is not 
unparalleled in other Semitic languages, and other Arabic dialects 


1 C, Rabin, Ancient West Arabian (London, 1951), p. 176. 
2 Ibid. p. 125. 
3 Ibid. pp. 127, 201. 
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as well. In Hebrew, for example, proto-Semitic *yawm-, “day” 
and *sawr-, “bull” appear as yém and sér. Accordingly, the intro- 
duction of [6] into Egyptian Arabic is best explained as an 
internal linguistic change; and again a Coptic influence should be 
eliminated in this case. 


EGYPTIAN ARABIC 


CONSONANTS 
_ Stops Spirants Nasals Semi-vowels Velarized 
a, (nen aun Tt ete 
vd. vi. vd. vl. vd. vl. vd. vi. vd. vl. 
Labials b p - - nm - w- -- 
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Alveolars (8) z s ~~ = = $ 
Alveopalatals | £ > — j 8 --  * -~ — 
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Palatals )~—- - - - —- —- = — 
ct 
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(kk) {(k) 
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Pharyngeals - ? ¢ oh - -—- —_ — —— 
lax : 
Others: Lateral =1 Trill =r Breath =h 
i Upper Egyptian change | C Cairene change 
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Egyptian Arabic [€] can also be indicated as an internal de- 
velopment within the language originating from classical Arabic 
ay. Examples to illustrate this development are classical Arabic 
tayrun “fowl” which is rendered in Egyptian Arabic as /#. 
Moreover, Coptic « is always rendered in Egyptian Arabic either 
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as @ ot 7, such as enac and mapac which appear in Egyptian Arabic 
as ys! *thnds “place-name” and ». maris “south wind”. 
Accordingly, the phonematization of [é] in Egyptian Arabic can- 
not have been caused by Coptic influence. 

(5) Aspiration and unaspiration. Bohairic and Cairene voiceless 
stops are aspirated. On the other hand, Sahidic and Upper 
Egyptian voiceless stops are unaspirated. The fact that Bohairic 
was longer in contact with Cairene, and Sahidic with Upper 
Egyptian makes the tendencies of aspiration shared by the first 
pair and unaspiration shared by the latter more than accidental. 
Since the aspiration of voiceless stops is also a feature of classical 
Arabic, such aspiration in Cairene Arabic may be considered 
original; however, the loss of aspiration in Upper Egyptian—a 
feature which does not exist in classical Arabic—may be con- 
sidered a result of Coptic influence. 

Other features of Sahidic which are mostly based on the loss of 
aspiration of voiceless stops are also carried over to Upper 
Egyptian. These features are illustrated by the complete or 
partial reduction of short vowels in the environment of a stress, 
and subsequently the existence of consonantal clusters.! 

(6) Palatalization of velars. This feature again applies to Upper 
Egyptian Arabic and Sahidic Coptic where the velar stop [k] 
has an allophonic variant [kY] before a high front vowel. At the 
present time, however, this palatalization occurs in Upper 
Egyptian Arabic with most of its consonantal sounds before an 
[i] vowel.? It will be very hard to explain this feature of palataliz- 
cation shared by both Sahidic and Upper Egyptian as mere coin- 
idence. Furthermore, it is not yet known that there were any 
other Arabic dialects which exhibited the same feature. There is 
little doubt, therefore, that the palatalization of Upper Egyptian 
sounds is a feature caused by Coptic influence. 

(7) Fronting the point of articulation. The final phonological 
feature of possible Coptic influence on Egyptian Arabic is the 
tendency towards fronting the point of articulation of certain 
sounds—a feature which applies only to Upper Egyptian. By 
teviewing the chart of Upper Egyptian sounds, it can be 
observed that classical Arabic [3] is rendered in Upper Egyptian 
as [j], [&] and [d].3 Also classical Arabic [k] is rendered in Upper 


' Compare Upper Egyptian [mktapt’] with Cairene [makatapti8] “I did 
not write’’. 


2 Compare Upper Egyptian [l’eh] with Cairene [léh] “why”. 
3 Ibid. pp. 125, 126. 
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Egyptian as [g]. This feature of Upper Egyptian, the tendency to 
articulate palatals as alveopalatals and uvularts as velars, becomes 
peculiar when it is contrasted with Cairene which apparently 
exhibits just the opposite tendency. Cairene renders classical 
Arabic [}] as [g], and [k] as [’]. In seeking the origin of this 
peculiar feature of Upper Egyptian, it should be borne in mind 
that while proto-Coptic uvulars became velars other Arabic 
dialects also shared the same feature, especially in Southern 
Arabia. The most plausible explanation, therefore, is to attribute 
this feature to internal development in the language. However, 
the fact that Cairene did not share it with Upper Egyptian may 
indicate that Coptic might have had some influence on Upper 
Egyptian only in accelerating this phonetic development. Ac- 
cordingly, this case may be considered an-instance in which 
Coptic had only a limited influence on Egyptian Arabic. 


CONCLUSION 


From the above summary it can be seen that Coptic did not 
influence Egyptian Arabic as much as it would be expected to 
under normal conditions of bilingualism. There are seven cases 
in which Coptic theoretically could have influenced the Egyptian 
Arabic phonology. However, Coptic did not show any influence 
on Cairene Arabic at all, and influenced Upper Egyptian Arabic 
only in two of these cases—the influence in a third case was 
limited. Moreover, this Coptic influence on the Upper Egyptian 
phonology was restricted to allophonic features only. This leads 
to the following conclusions: 

Bilingualism between Coptic and Arabic must have been ona 
very limited scale. This, in turn, indicates that the Arabic-speak- 
ing portion of the population in Egypt after the Islamic invasion 
was mostly of Arab origin; converted Copts must have been, 
therefore, a minor segment of the population. Also Coptic 
seems to have had little prestige as compared to Arabic; and 
therefore linguistic interference could not take place in any 
recognizable measure from Coptic to Arabic. 

This investigation, assign from its linguistic value, will help, no 
doubt, in the revaluation of the relationship between the Arabs 
and the Copts shortly after the Muslim expansion in the Middle 
East. 
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ON THE USE OF THE TENSES IN 
THE ARAMAIC OF DANIEL 


By H. B. Rosén 


0 The following should be read in conjunction with any of the 
comprehensive accounts of the subject; permanent reference will 
be made here to Bauer—Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch- Ara- 
maischen, pp. 276 ff., without necessarily implying agreement with 
the views there expressed. 


1 The use of a preformative tense form for the expression of 
non-past is firmly established (Bauer—Leander, p. 278), yet a tense 
possessing identical morphological characteristics (whether or 
not originally identical with the former) is, not unlike the 
Akkadian preterite, more widely used as a narrative tense than is 
usually admitted, and was usually understood as such by the 
translators : 


bn piysa°e ana sats oh by sane AN....%%y aN? CTI NInIwAD 
MPO AYN II Mpnn ono (O’ égitrouv, éméotpewev, étre- 
oTpdpnoav) iv. 33; "I4RI wR NM...2225N791 NIN ON (Erapdy Env, 
tpoBépicev) iv. 2; NW "BS JIDT? “Mpiya...9%p2 mnnn (LXX 
tvdcceuov, ©’ KaTaKouv) iv. 9, 18; APPT OMNON...°NIT PIN 
mona? (O’ ouvetépacoov) iv. 16; “AYYN omw cnt NOM PIN 
m19712° (O’ ouvetépaccov) v.6; O1p?...xd9 pina (O’ dvéorn, LXX 
pOpice) vi. 20; 7229772 WNT “ATM... 9NIT mI OM MAIO (O’ érd- 
paccov) vii. 15; “WNT MIIA~bD~Sy mn NYIN NI WNpWy In->y na ap 
MY TIA wo WwEI°% (LXX égrytouv. . .dcroxpibeis eye. . .251Awoe, O’ 
teytouv...Kkad eltrev...xal éyvepioev) vii. 16; PVT NW NIT MIN 
mes °a52 xnonr Sy piinw? Pn °129m9° (O' cuvetd&paccov, *AAOIdEN) 
vi, 28; Tw NOW Syn AIO? PINND RIWY...7T ID NON “WI-TM1 
YAS” (O' Eyoourzov, Ban) v. 21. 


The instances enumerated above indicate that the choice of 
this narrative tense coincides with a durative or progressive 
lexical meaning of the verb; similarly, it has been stated by 
Bauer—Leander, p. 280 that “je nach der Aktionsart des Verbums 
etgibt sich hierbei der Ausdruck der (kontinuierlichen) Dauer 
oder der Wiederholung (= diskontinuierliche Dauer)”; but we 
cannot agree that the items of the narrative sequence expressed 
by the preformative tense “nicht ein Hauptmoment der Erzih- 
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lung darstellen, sondern Nebenumstande betreffen, die daher 
auch logisch und psychologisch dem Hauptvorgang unter. 
geordnet sind” (p. 281), however attractive the parallels may 
seem from Arabic. We shall be in a position to indicate below 
(§ 3.2) that it is precisely the verbal forms preceding the prefor- 
mative tenses which describe the “Nebenumstinde”. Although 
it may be very often a matter of interpretation to decide which 
of the actions or facts referred to in any sentence is to be regarded 
as “main” and which as “accompanying”, and in spite of the 
fact that “subordinative” does not necessarily mean “less im- 
portant” (cf. the Latin cum inversum!'), in quite a number of cases 
an interpretation like that of Bauer-Leander would hardly seem 
consonant with common sense. With reference to another tense 
sequence, namely the “aorist” concluding a series of other finite 
tense forms, they remark (p. 283) that “es im Belieben des 


Erzahlers liegt, einen Vorgang als Haupt- oder Nebenmoment zu 
behandeln”’. : 


2 Much wider use as a narrative tense is made of the “parti- 
ciple” (Bauer—Leander, p. 292), a phenomenon occasionally met 
with in Akkadian (cf. von Soden, GrundriB der akkadischen 
Grammatik, p. 111). The participles are found in two con- 
structions: 

2.1 With preterite copula x7: 


nn MIN passim; mn yonm (LXX BSierropeveto) iv. 27; PNT mM 
On MN...9op MA RIS NTT omMIIP~po Pom (O' ots ABovAETO... 
dvijper.. .étrurtev...Gyou) v.19; msn mn...oNxt px (LXX Fv gxov 
&ouctav, ©’ Fv Urrip atrrous) vi. 4; TY NT... WII PIN (LXX éegrjtow) 
vi. 5; NT NBM oMIIAN~Yy 793 (y./. NIT) NID NAVI XNYN pron (and 
not N17! Hebraism?) (LXX émittev, eeito, O' fv Kéytrtov. . .Kal 
Tpoceuxdpevos Kai eouodoyowpevos) vi. 11; TAY NIN (LXX érroiei, 9’ 
fv Troidv) vi. 11; AMYSAY IINwA NIT RvAW OVA TI (O' Fv d&yaviz- 
wevos) vi. 15; NM YONwA (Bedpouv) vii. 8; MN AN wx IID (LXX 
fipxeto, 0’ fv épxduevos) vil. 13; IW NIN T vii. 19. 


It is fairly evident from the context as well as from the ren- 
derings of the translators (even if we leave out of account the 
compound tenses slavishly rendered as such by Theodotion), that 
these periphrastic constructions represent iterative-durative 
tenses, and are not constatative-narrative. This periphrastic past 
is in contrast to a periphrastic future, where the copula appears 
in the preformative tense: 
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pon) PONT pi?...°1 OVD vi. 27; pr Neen? NoVM vi. 3; ~N 
ppat pin? ii. 43. 

In these compound tenses as well, the verbs occurring are of 
durative lexical meaning (cf. §1). 

2.2 Inthe case of other verbs, there is a wide range of examples 
where the participle without any copula is used as a purely 
constatative-narrative tense for past events (Bauer—Leander, 
p. 294: “Eine eigenartige Verwendung des Partizips als einer 
Art selbstandigen Tempus zur Einfiihrung einmaliger Ereignisse 
findet sich im Buche Daniel”). 

The singularity of this use and its limitation to Daniel renders 
it necessary to describe monographically the verbal system of 
this text and not of Biblical-Aramaic in general. 

Examples: 


TY MY passim; py ANN? AIwp1...wnvIn pooy pia (O’ cicetro- 
pevovto, eltra, otk éyvepicav) iv. 4; Pevpna Nwom nppi XN (C’ 
émextévvovto) ii. 13; “WY J) YNI NIP (Epevnoe) iv. 11; aNd Tay 
nn? xon xpox Sapdr...39 (Emvev) v. 1; POT JVASN PHI Xnyvwwn3 
J2ND) Wik (Eypoyav, ~ypapov) v. 5; AIM NDYM v. 5; ANSAD caryn 
PINTS NT ANIIAN Panwa ASIN “wP1 (O’ SieAUovto, ouvexpovovTo) v. 6; 
xoon NIP (LXX épdvnoe, O' éBdnoe) v. 7; NVM mon YD poby PIX 
xIpn» RAND pond x1 (cioetropevovto. . .ovK HSUva[v]ro) v.8; NIV PIN 
Peanes "ma IAN om>y pr cnrn Yann way... (O’ érapayOn, HAAoIWEn, 
owetap&coovTo) Vv. 9; PoMIWN1...mIN...19T IVD v. 15; PIR 
anon poser? nby-So1...anowa? mby pya 1T...8D70 (ovSE nUpIoKov) 
vi. 5; PION PON WII PIN vi. 6; PWN O1...1IIA PIN vi. 7; 
ROT PPO... JPM VIN... NIT ND WD NW MID VII IND... TIN 
vii. 3-4; ODT IINI...AP INT AYON...AYM TN... AN AIT INN. 
vii. 7 (cf. vii. 19); PBI TW WNT INI... TIN vii. gQ-10; nN AN 
TODM...29p NII JOT NIP... vii. 21; wad) nan wax Syn 
Ta. pny Nn... PIw IN AMIN Pap yma ana (Emves) v. 23; 
PAXP WI ITN PwIINA PINs iii. 3; NIP ANID iii. 4; ...pymw "TD 
PRO...71... POD) iii, 7; NWI NTP... PPI PIN InN} I iii. 26; etc. 


3 On the other hand, it does not seem to be the fact that the 
Biblical-Aramaic tense variously called “perfect”, “nominal”, 
etc., which we shall here for obvious reasons term “stative”’, 
serves as a nafrative tense, as it does in other types of Aramaic 
and Semitic. Bauer—Leander, p. 286, describe it as “das gew6hn- 
liche Tempus der Erzahlung und darum ungemein haufig”’; how- 
ever, they illustrate it by only three examples. These examples, as 
will be presently shown, assign it to quite another function than 
the narrative-constatative one. 
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3.1. Whenever the stative is used as a “principal” tense, it is 
a time-indifferent form of a perfect (not perfective) aspect:. 
“reines resultatives Perfekt...im Hauptsatz als Aussage” 
(Bauer—Leander, p. 285, cf. von Soden, op. cit. p. 101); this be- 
comes clear whenever we examine its use in a phrase where other 
tenses occur beside it: 


120 Mpnn oma>a Sy pys -799I...31N M1... BIN OMT NOT 2 
%% npoin mpm iv. 33; NN Sy pine opr cma omy New OxOIT mR 
nqwi °2%3 vii. 28. 


(Bauer—Leander’s analysis of this phrase (p. 283) is, to put it 
mildly, unconvincing; again they operate with the “Nebenum- 
stande”’, allegedly expressed by the preformative tenses: ‘““Ich 
Daniel, meine Gedanken beunruhigten mich.und meine Ziige 
verzerrten sich und ich bewahrte die Sache in meinem Herzen’ = 
‘wahrend meine Gedanken mich beunruhigten’ usw.” Does 
“usw.” stand for “wahrend meine Ziige sich verzerrten” ? How 
long did this “‘Nebenumstand” last?) 


PMN Nawy ANID wT y-oM NW Xnyn-ay naah) Pw Nw aA 
yapy nnwi nw Som annyy v.21; ...kwNnd) nana wae On 
PNW...PIIIIN ANIN...PNT v. 23; VON Nn wm wuxnasa xNYpn pn 
Vv. 27; AnYX nTa omMby NiInSwA NY NoYw9D...mowAI RY? OT PIN vi. 6; 
mapa pyoy nom napn...an TN) vii. 5; OW... VII PDI m7... 
n? ar vii. 6; PIN uy ii. 7; cMYM™ mn Od iv. 2; NAW? ory 
notm nnaw xa%y ond: non wy. ain cby oytia noni iv. 31. 


3.2 It is only fitting that the stative should be found accom- 
panying a narrative tense—in this case it usually precedes the 
narrative tense and implies logical subordination (see the follow- 
ing patagraphs)—to express circumstances which might more 
aptly be described as “anterior” rather than by the term “‘ Neben- 
umstande”; for example (note the consistent switchover from 
conjunct participles or pretemporal aorists to narrative imperfects 
in the Greek versions): 

WNP jo IN~Yy Nap... IAI WNT MIM... NIT IN OMIT MINK 
UVTI 39 TWwEI COW INN... NVA NIB (LXK dxnBicoas tyo 
Aavina év 76 dpduati.. .1poa7jAGov. . .xai Egrtouv, O’ Eppigev TS Trvetpa 
You...Kai éT&pacodv pe...Kai TrpCOTABOV...Kai égtyTouv) vii. 15-16; 
PMN IP (O’ Kal trpoceA@dvtes eltrav) vi. 13; YOnwA .nd TY PIT) 
PPA npdo...ONN PIP NX wWIMIPI MMF vii. 7-8; 

cf. also a sequence of statives: 

IIA PAPUA ID1 ANIC PID wow--7 Ty NI MIN? WaeN' vi. 25. 
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We can hardly subscribe to Bauer-Leander’s contention 
(p. 292) that the statives tay, 1ppi, won in 


qny...1...0n? Tay Noo IsNwoa v. 1; JaND1...JYISN IPI v. 5; 
prex yo) N9N~9y WII vi. 7, etc. 


ate “gleichzeitig” with the participles appearing in the same 
phrases; on the contrary, the stative functions are what may be 
suitably termed an expression of the “pluperfect” or rather plu- 
preterite. Cf. also v. 2, 4. 

3.3 Yet the use of the stative is equally clear in phrases where 
it stands alone; its nearest equivalent would be an English 
perfect tense; for example, 


yoy nymw “I have heard”! v. 14; “pw “It hath seemed good 
unto me” iii. 32, vi. 2; Jaa” n¥pwn X...mmixi “hast not humbled 
thy heart” v. 22; noI7 8? 7n>...nn¥eRn “hast thou not glorified” 
v. 23; maw OX XM “hast thou not signed” vi. 13; now noN 
mban x97 RNPON Ob WO WDNR “they have not hurt me” vi. 23; 
PAX WSITII29 an... XmIaN KMd9 wy Xn NIV AMIN v.18; "T31 
ma PIyn mp Ams No WA“y Nmn...9229 oF v. 20; ...820N) 
RDIN-YD n(x)om... 109 nM ii, 35; OVD Ow I iii, 29 ef passim; 
WITD12I79y NOM NPD iv. 25; Ja ny Ams iv. 28; NANT 
nnn nonwp...qaowm yma" v. 26-8; NIWITWNNY...oPA vi. 2; 
my nnonwn RO AMM vi. 5; 2 NonwAwN? Yan-Yo1 Raiwy awIT pon 
vi. 24; PND PIO an’ XPT (but cf. §6.41) vii. 10; PIVN XNYN 
pa? naw pens ADIN pmw>w vii. 12 (cf. vii. 13-14); MIND NWOTP 
mix 2271 No*pA WIND PIII~ by... New WI WINNT IV... WIT PDN 
no IP vii. 4; prroy wtp oy> nam vii. 27; xmD5n°DI0 YD IwyNN 
“have consulted” vi. 8. 


3.4 The Biblical-Aramaic prefixless finite is used to a much 
larger extent as a general subordinative form than as a verb in 
ptincipal clauses (cf. the Akkadian subjunctive stative, see von 
Soden, op. cit. pp. 108, 215). 

3.41 Thus it appears mainly in (relative or other subordinate) 
Clauses introduced by the hypotactic particle 7 (Bauer—Leander, 
p. 286); instances: ii. 8, 10, 14, 23 fer, 25, 26, 34, 35, 37, 38, 41, 
43, 45 Dis, 48; ili. 2, 12, 23, 24, 25 bis, 27 quater, 28 quater, 32, 33; 
iv. 5, 10, 16 fr, 17, 19, 21, 23, 27, 303 V. 2, 3, 11 bis, 12 bis, 
14 bis, 18, 21, 22, 23, 253 Vi. 5, 10, 11, 14, 15, 23, 24, 25 bis, 26, 


1 I quote a modern American translation. 
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28; vil. 4 quater, 9 bis, 11, 19, 20, 22 bis. Add to these the 
following instances where a compound tense is found con- 
taining the stative of the copula (§2.1): v. 19, vii. 19. 

3.421 More often than not, the subordinative particle may be 
absent and the hypotactic function may be vested in the tense 
form itself, as it is in its Akkadian equivalent. This type of sub- 
ordination is admittedly rare, if the subordinate phrase corte- 
sponds to a European “relative” clause (Bauer—Leander, p. 355), 
but is nevertheless attested in more instances than are usually 
cited: 


xo9D MN MM RDN TIT (O' ToUTO Td éviTrviov 6 ElSov Ey) iv. 15; 
IPR NY PAR MMB pny pax AN anw—7 avs Tay Now WIT 
923 nyt. NNT Nypas iii. 1. 


(Bauer-Leander mention only the first portion of the relative 
clause, pn’ pax mn, as an example of this type.) The strict 
sensu telative construction may serve (cf. the next paragraph) to 
characterize the antecedent of the clause as the (logical) pte- 
dicate:! smxn? pnia(7)in amen nat> nbn ii. 9 (in this case, the 
Greek translator utilizes inversion to express the same notion: 6! 
Pijua weudés kal SiepOappévov ouvédeove eitreiv éveoTridv pou). 


3.422 The particleless subordinative clause is, however, much 
more frequent in cases of “general subordination” as distinct 
from cases of relative construction. We have here the type of the 
phrase coupée (“cleft sentence’’)? whose antecedent (logical pre- 
dicate) is not a zero case (nominative or accusative) noun, but 
another part of the sentence or the predication as a whole. In 
these cases, the stative may be interpreted as the non-predicative 
(“second’’)3 verbal tense within a narrative sequence. The 
examples to be adduced exhibit the usual circumstances in which 
non-predicative verb forms are likely to appear: they contain 
antitheses; a portion of the phrase is repeated and therefore not 
the predicate; certain parts of the phrase are extraposited, or—in 
more general terms—inversion has taken place:+ as a whole, 


' Cf. for this and the following: Polotsky, Etudes de syntaxe copte (Publica 
tions de la Société d’archéologie copte, 1944), 2é¢me étude (in particular, 
Pp. 53-64), and my own article in Museum Helveticum, x1v (1957), 133 ff. 

2 Cf. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, vu, 147 ff., and Museum Helv- 
ticum, XIV (1957), 134. 

3 Cf. references quoted in note 1 on this page. 

4 Cf. Polotsky, op. cit. p. 30, and Museum Helveticum, xtv (1957), 148. 
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there is every indication of a non-verbal part of the phrase 
bearing the emphasis: 


AVIIN PID ANN TINATNT... KWAK? KPI ANN 7733 NI (O' dvBpas 
apeis BdAOpeV) iii. 24-5; «..FIN1...9P70 JIDwM OY PIPyT NDYD AMIN 
% 9) MIT NTT (“as for thee, O King,..., but as for me...”) ii. 29-30; 
oon? YT 3 WYN (MN in predicative absolute state?) ii. 45; NIN 
pep 89 pT oN?...°792 N...09D Nw X52 iii, 10-12; NID? WN 
qnpD? “WN... 793 7I991... NINN? iii, 19-20; °F JOR NOTTI 
xT NI pon Syp wi tay) Jwn Jw’? spon (nan refers back to 
the extraposited predicate; it is they that are now killed and not 
Shadrach and the others who meditated murder upon Daniel and his 
followers) iii. 22; °T NAIND TIN...RP OT KO Moy -mnIP-p> pIUNa 
nw (“and this is the writing that was inscribed”) v. 24-5; 73 
ssxvoa Sp x°9°%3 (“in that night B. was slain”, év otern ti vucti 
évaipé@n) v. 30; mq obn Yxeat Yaa 49m osKw%a> AIM mwa vii. 1; 
(moon I837D33 oN I¥ITDI2 Msn ow nwa ii. 1.) 


Add to these some instances of compound tenses with stative 
copula: 


NOMI... JID NIT NAVI ANN pot vi. 11; WNwa mn NAW c>yD Ty 
ambsn? vi. 15; ST ANN wie 72D vii. 13; 9D A?~amP oT RMAIH~ PN 
PONT PINT TT WI) WX Wary v. 19; and often M7 AIM or NNT 
bonwm followed by 8) (x1) or °D IW introducing the predicate 
(Bauer—Leander, pp. 286f.). 


The stative, as might be expected, exercises one more function 
of a “second” tense, namely, to serve as the verbal form used in 
questions,! a fact already noticed by Bauer—Leander, pp. 286, 348. 
As a matter of fact, all questions in the Book of Daniel, referring 
to past events, are either construed in the form of a relative 
clause, naturally including a stative (poiap@ Tt Abe wn-p 
ii. 15, cf. the particleless relative clauses depending upon an 
interrogative pronoun in Ezra v. 3, 9), or else simply contain the 
verb in stative (ntay m9 m2 WN iv. 32, Jmarw? Yom. . . 79K vi. 21). 
3.423 Thestative being essentially subordinative, adverbs whose 
force is otherwise demonstrative may acquire a relative function, 
if the verb by which they are followed is a (subjunctive) stative.2 
This applies in particular to third person statives, that is, forms 
whose nominal origin had not yet been completely obliterated 
by the addition of an agent suffix. The adverbials alluded to are 
in the first place ptx(a) (in that case) “when, as because”, ~4> 


' Cf. Polotsky, op. cit. p. 31, and Museum Helveticum, xtv (1957), 149. 
2 Cf. von Soden, Grundriff der akkadischen Grammatik, p. 108. 
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m7 Yap “as, because”, xnyw-na, xiarwna, qy> “at the time as, 
when”. Although the Greek versions slavishly render these 
adverbs almost without exception by téte, there are some cases 
where the subjunction of the phrase is shown by a conjunct 
participle, indicating, if not syntactic structure, at least that part 
of the narrative which the translator considered either main or 
subordinate. The analysis suggested here is supported by the fact 
that in quite a number of cases the transition from the stative to 
the following verb is found to be asyndetic, and we have every 
reason to ascribe the function of the hypotactic syndesis to the 
adverb which has thus become subordinative. Where there is a 
conjunction between the stative and the following phrase, it is 
in these cases invariably -, which may consequently be con- 
sidered introductory of the main clause, as often in Biblical- 
Hebrew, or postpositive, like Akkadian ma (cf. Biblical-Aramaic 
mn, xox: Biblical-Hebrew mn, yon). 
Without 71: 


NON MY ,....INN YIN? WIT Ap pa (LXX mpoceAGdv) iii. 26; 
W2-WK > OI 4. PINTO Oy Oem mt Yap-¥5 (LXX eiceA@cv & 

Aavina) ii. 24; ‘JPIN? TaN my ,.. regres ann ert pos 
ii. 14-15; “WORD... my nw APR? Ja Dot pI a NIT... 2OIT> PTR 
ii, 19-20; ND‘ MY ,... TOWN FOV... WHIT OMIT... FPN PIN ii. 25-6; 
TaN)...8D9 my 19 ADOI9 WN... TIO YwrT91...9pr...8d9 PIRI 
(LXX treocv) ii. 46-7; 4... PIT... PIN ,... PMT WON... VITA PIRI 
ON WVITIIII MY iii. 13-14; NWN TIN OS Won °YNT IEITIIII PINI 
ON MY ,... iii, 19; "9D,... NWI PNN-NY? PIN...INDD Te NII PP TNA 
fon Sop... Jax Waa TPT TIN NNN ASN NOM No wm yo MIT Yap 
N22v iii, 21-2; WON) MY ,...OP7 MIN... WITT PIN iii. 24; PIRI 
»mMV—49I5 N34 WSITIIII 33 NPs WI Tay Jw Jw!» nosn Xodn 
(LXX e€ouciav Sous) iii, 30-1; ,MIVTI CAPYTN...OOINWN... ONT PIN 
98) ND My iv. 16; PRON ,... PTI PNVN...NITT UND PNT PIRI 
RIT MUR? inaw Nan v. 3-4; my .ko¥n OTP SyA SIT PINs 
TAN NDS v.13; OTP PHN As ,oxrT INDwWM war TAN III PTR 
MAPN vi. 12; NOVO my ,...8I9 tan DaowT> prem WX XVM PIRI 
SN) vi. 17; NT ANIM MAT YyIN-RS NNT My nar...Kd9 DIN PIR 
Deets xa? maps. ,VIN...Na nemanma...o1p...kdo9 PINs my 
+e WONT ND MY PVT... vi. 19-21; 94m RO¥M~OY SwOIT PT (?) vi. 22; 
nan mn ,...xMw37 RN oy Kaw> may PIN vii. 19-21; [MIT Yap 9] 
PVN UY ATU OT NPS Ip oN... PI DIP xwr-a (LX X trpocehddv- 
tes) iii, 8-9; wba na ,...xmon Sem wadm osNwda TON PIRI 
ssxvva S yp v. 29-30.! 


1 The phrase introduced by the particle “1 reports the contents of the 
command; cf. Bauer—Leander, op. cit. pp. 351 £. 
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With 1: 

ROOM Nps XN] ...A7IAy WX way Aypr 032 Noon at Sap-bo 
Prvpna (O' Bacirels év Gund Kai dpyij...) ii, 12-13; yTIN NNN PIN 
xovn-7o XVI YY BIT | DerT> FPN ii, 15-16; mma9 Yer pM 
TA NN... Pann | Vii. 17; | NAT POA NwN...1V> NM...9PT PIRI 
pa? noNwAKNY INN~9D1 ii. 35; ...moYwM Ad~aMm... NII... NDI PIR 
xya Swit | (LXX Sous. . .peyoAuvas) ii. 48-9; mow cAVTp"TO PTUNA 
DO MIT NIND| NWT NOW v. 24; | NOVNWOY WIT PON... DI PIN 
n? PION J) vi. 7; NOVO-OIP proxi | Ip PNA vi. 13; | WY PINS 
x99 OTP PWN vi. 14; ...08 der Syr| omby WRI Nw...Ndon PIN 
(AuToUpevos) vi. 15; NO¥RY pon | No¥a>y want Tox wo pINA 
vi. 16; AIT pom...npoi> rox Seertdn | omby ax ww xobn pIxa 
vi. 24; “TD Nwww-por | WsrTD121"¥y nod xno XnyvwWM3 iv. 30; JV) 
Prms-N'1 |... km MIP WT v.15; Nand o”7...NDdda AMT Yap-bo 
773 NT Nava Ann pyon...ama> Sy... 9x77) | NION vi. 10-11. 


Add the instances of the stative copula with participle: 


xo2m | Ta PM NAAT Yap~Y> |... D907"y Meine MA AIT BIT PIN 
xma99-¥o~-%y Amnpn? nwy vi. 4; mANwa? noy pyl Nn...8D90 PIN 
mown poorend...mey—-551|... 980979 vi. 5. 


3.43 There is a residue of two instances in the stative, not yet 
classified under any of the above headings: 


Yb) ww Yp No“ ODI Kno Tiy iv. 28. 


It seems to me that the stative is here again subordinative, 
forming a phrase of the cum inversum-type: “There was still the 
word in his mouth, when a voice came down.” 


Mepna» emoam Seer wa poypnn xn°DM Npp3s XN ii. 13. 


This phrase is utterly obscure and probably corrupt; it also con- 
tradicts a rule to be stated below (§6.32). Strack, Grammatik des 
Biblisch- Aramdischen, vocabulary, s.v. 8y2, wonders whether the 
sense be not f\eAAov étroxteiveo@ai [deb. érroxtévveo@ai? H.B.R.], 
comparing x janx? sya xpi) Targ. Jor. i. 4. 


4 There is, of course, an objection that may be raised in view 
of the foregoing statements. The preformative tense, as stated 
above, is of narrative-constatative nature; we should therefore 
expect to see it precluded from use as a future or volitive, in- 
stances of which appear in so many passages that an enumeration 
seems to be superfluous. Similarly, the participle fulfils the 
function of a narrative tense, yet at the same time it frequently 
has “present” meaning—again a fact borne out by a wealth of 
examples. In certain syntactic frames, for example in some types 
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of subordination, a stative tense seems to be capable of being 
used just as well as a compound tense. In attempting to assign 
specific conditions to the use of the various tenses, we seem to be 
faced by an extreme latitude of usage. 

However, the impression of confusion vanishes if we take into 
account a fact alluded to in discussing the narrative function of 
the preformative tense and the compound statives (§§1, 2.1): 
both these forms were found to be limited to verbs of a durative 
lexical meaning. Closer inspection shows that the two narrative 
forms are not used indiscriminately with all such verbs. It can 
be shown that there is a rather neat distinction in Daniel between 
(1) verbs whose narrative tense is the participle, whose futute- 
volitive is preformative and whose subordinative is a simple 
stative, and (2) verbs whose participle denotes a present, whose 
preformative tense is narrative, and which supply the rest of 
their forms (subordinative and future-volitive) by means of com- 
pound tenses containing the copula in the corresponding tense 
forms. We may tentatively term the first group “point aspect” 
verbs to contrast them with the other class—the “linear” class. 


5 Before we check the validity of the assertion concerning the 
aspectual separation of the two verb classes, we must call atten- 
tion to the fact that we have not yet indicated what corresponds 
in the “point” class to the present tense of the “‘linear” verbs, 
denoted by the participle. The present of the “point” aspect 
verbs is formed by the copula—if this term is suitable— nx com- 
bined with the participle: 

PMO NIMROD PrN? iii, 18;  PWNY PON JF VD iii. 15; TNR OK 
PN ma wnws ii, 28; caNyTIND SAD PrvNn ii. 26. 

While ny is a hapax legomenon, other verbs usedi n these 
forms, np, Ym>, have been shown to belong to the “point” class 
by virtue of the examples mentioned above for the narrative 
participle. 


6.1 We are, therefore, in a position to set up two separate 
tense paradigms, paradigmatically exhibited for the verbs 
“dwell” (linear) and “‘fall” (point): 


Linear aspect verb Point aspect verb 


Future-volitive INT NIT? "6? 
Present INI Opi °DX 
Narrative-constatative “aT °p} 
Subordinative INT NI (also perfect) bp} 
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We are not as yet able to state whether the “tempus instans” 
belongs in the category of present or future. 
6.2 The following synopsis will show the inventory of verb 
forms in Daniel, classified into linear and point verbs, the gfi/ 
stem excepted (see {f 3, 6.4). Attested forms are marked +. We 
have included no verbs that cannot be assigned to either group 
because of insufficient evidence (for example, being attested only 
in the infinitive or the imperative, or only in participial forms of 
purely nominal function). The prohibitive x? followed by a pre- 
formative tense has not been considered proof of the point 
character of the verb. Nor have we included the instances of the 
preformative tenses found in the various hymns, prayers or ac- 
counts of visions, of poetical character (ii. 20-3; iii. 33; iv. 7-9, 
11-14, 31-25 Vi. 27-8; vii. 9-10, 13-14, 23-73; vill. 23-6). Both 
in vocabulary and the use of the tenses (for example, the “time- 
less” preformative tense, etc.), these passages show a wealth of 
hebraisms (some of the hymns are also included in the Hebrew 
portions of the book of Daniel). The designations of the various 
tenses will be abridged as follows: S = stative, Pt = participle as 
fatrative tense, Pp=periphrastic present, Pf= preformative 
tense (for point verbs); P = periphrastic perfect, Pn = preforma- 
tive tense as narrative tense, Pr = participle as present, Fp = peri- 
phrastic future (for linear verbs). 
6.21 Point aspect verbs: 








Otal Hiegeil |  Qattil | (Hyiegattal | (H)agtél | (H)ogtal | — Sagtil 
— | “iC a wie =< VIC aa “jo Vo on » 
bot PEPpPtS | PfPpPtS | PfPpPtS | P£PpPtS | P£fPpPtS | PfPpPtS | PfPpPrS 
BX + + 

+ 
BK 4. “ 
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(H)ogtal 
_a_ 
Pf Pp Pt S 


—_ 
Root Pf Pp Pt S 


ban 
NW + 
*NIN 
Abn + 
pn 
jon 
qn 
jon 
onn 
ND 
oyp 
70 
*Y59 
a7 
ar 
b>? 
FO” 
py? 
on 
‘nD 
wid 
np> 
ND 
m> 
n> 
wa 
tata) 


xn 


mp 


nn 
‘yi 
903 
‘pi 
DB} 
3 
wp3 
nw 
qn 
9n3 
7X0 
0 


1 The preformative tense in iv. 17, 18, being a quotation from 
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account of the vision (cf. above), is neglected. 
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Qatiil 


Qtal 


Hiegtél 


(H)s0gattal 


(H))aqtél 


(H)ogfal 


Saggil 





Pf Pp Pt S 
+ 





1 Mgattal participle. 


Pf Pp Pt S 





PE Pp Pt S 





Pf Pp Pt S 


+ ++ 
+ 





Pf Pp Pt S 





2 The participle in the hymn ii. 23 is neglected. 
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6.22 Linear aspect verbs: 








Qtal Hiegtél Qattil (H)idgattal | (H)agtél | (H)ogtal Sah 
if » ay 4 i VU ——, ai a at t A VIF A. Y , 
Fp Pr Pn P| Fp Pr Pn P| Fp Pr Pn P| Fp Pr Pn P| Fp PrPn P| Fp Pr Pn P| Fp Prpy 
4+ 
+ 
+ ++ + 
+ 
+ 
+ + 
+ + + 
+ + 
+ 
+ + 
+ + 
+ 
+ 
+ + + + 
+ 
+ 
+ + 
fe 
-$ 
+ 
+ 
+ + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ + + + 
+ 
+ | 




















6.31 A significant observation resulting from the above tables 
is that in quite a number of cases, different verbal stems of the 
same root possess different aspectual value. In a number of cases, 
a stem formation of transitive character will be of “point” 
aspect, in contrast to a “linear” intransitive: 2 qfa/, linear | 
gaitil point, “na hidgattal linear | gattil point, ain qfal linear | 
hagtel point; but in some cases there is another relation: 
hi®gattal point / gal linear; vax hi®gattal point | gaftil linear, ™ 
qtal, gattil, higattal point | hagtél linear. The gfal-reflexive bibgtil 
and the borrowed saq#i/ are never linear. 

6.32 Much more significant are the few cases where the same 
stem formation of any one root may appear in a linear as well as 
in a point tense paradigm (marked * in the synopsis). There is4 
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clear lexical differentiation between the two systems. Moreover, 
the roots which may exhibit this phenomenon belong to one or 
two well-defined semantic classes: (a) verba sentiendi: mm, YT, 
ynin, xva, yaw; (0) physical and psychical activities (including 
vetbs of motion): °28, t3¥, XNX, mp; (¢) physical conditions: Ny, 


‘, Spon. 


(2) mm point, transitive: 


“see, dpav, iSeiv”’ 


wip) yy Noon mn oot (LXX 
eles, O’ elSe) iv. 20 


mn on Sxrt...niwa (elSev) vii. 1 


nin (7) (8)09N (elSov) ii. 26, iv. 2, 
6, 15 

nop (m)nm oT (O' elSes, LXX 
tpoxas il. 41, 43 

(93) NV TF MINT (eles) ii. 45, 
iv. 17 

RIND "T NTP OW Nin Nd (LXX 
elSe, O' 2bewper!!) v. 5 

RUN“ T Pnim (O’ cisete, LXX 
fwpéxerte) ii. 8 

AVIAN PIII IN MINNA (Spd) iii. 25 


yaw point, transitive: “hear”: 


yaw xno Tt NOM PIN vi. 15 

72 PAR mI ot Poy onynw v. 16 
RP Lp xnay~%D pynw "TD iii. 7 
RP Op yaw oT wix=99 iii. 10 
RP Op nynwn “Tt NITVS iii. 5, 15 








linear, intransitive: “have a 
vision, have the power of 
seeing, Oewpeiv, Agta”: 


pyr xh puny xd pin x? ot 
(BAétrovaiv) v. 23 

nin mm xo min (O’ eecopeis, 
LXX époxas) ii. 31 

"T IY NT MIN (ecpouv) ii. 34, 
Vil. 4, 9, 11 

(A781) 181 NT FIN (eecopouv) iv. 7, 
vii. 6 

(x? oy x99) owes oS mT AN 
(@ecpouv) iv. 10, vil. 2, 7, 13 

7p Nay... MPI nT TIN (O' 
&ecopouv) vii. 21 


linear, intransitive: “have 
the power of hearing”’: 


pyT xr pynaw xi pin xd oT v.23 
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XVI point, transitive:! “de- 
mand, &€10tv, aiteiv”’: 


xno”noT XVI SY SNIT (AElwcev) 
ii. 16 

Jo NPVI—NT ANY TIN VDI (HElwoa, 
HEiwmoapev) ii. 23 

AAP OTP pn AYIA (cEiodvTa Kai 
Seduevov) vi. 12 

mMox-So-1 wa Xyw—T SD (Ss dv 
aithon aitnua) vi. 8 

MONS I~T9 NVIA—MT WIND (Ss av 
aitijon) vi. 13 


yT point, transitive: “recog- 
nize, understand, yvévai”’: 


VTIN OT TO Wy wow TyTN OT TY 
DOV T UPMT TD nw yor" oT 
MON (Ews ot Eyven, yvdis) iv. 22, 23, 
29, V. 21 

Nand DWI T YT TD DIT (C’ 
éyvo) vi. 11 

nyt mMI~9> °F Vap~2D (O' Eyvars) 
V. 22 

J2...019 °F NYT MK (LXX zyvov) 
iv. 6 

*MNINAN AWD °F YIN (yvdcopat) 
il. 9 

yun yaa omy (O' iva yvds) 
li. 30 

NON PPIP VT NIIINTy (Iva yvdorv) 
iv. 14 








linear, intransitive: “pray, 
seek, tpocevyeoPal, gnteiv”: 


ANY XVI NAVI AN>N psn (C Fy 
TPOGEUXOEVOS) Vi. 14 

Set? anown?...pya NA (O' eg, 
Touv TrpPdgaoiv eUpeiv) Vi. 5 
mT~YO~Oy mI NVIN NWV (er- 
Touv) vii. 16 


linear, sometimes intransi- 
tive: “have the power of 
intelligence, know,  eldévan, 
yivooxeiv”’: 


pyr var poner ar prncr> °F (oi 
Yiv@oKkoustv) v. 23 

NIN YT WV (olSa) ii. 8 
NSW Wd YT... (yivooxwv) 
li. 22 


1 The dubious passage ii. 13, contradictory to the statement made here, 


is left out of consideration, see § 3.43. 
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yn point, causative of fore- 
going: “inform, onuaiveiv, ém- 
Serkvelv”” etc. : 


wets IR yt XN (LXX 
totavev, O’ Eyvoopioe) ii. 15 

yn oxnon...munmo. (LXX éré- 
Sage, O' Eyvoopioe), cf. li. 23, 28, 29, 
45, iv. 4, V. 17, etc., etc.; 11. 17 


(J) 729 point, transitive with 
effected object: “make, con- 
fucere”: 


pbs Tay... ISI7D133 iii. 1 
RTON MY TAY OT NTN ONY iii. 32 
a ond tay N39 v. 1 
N7ay M79 iv. 32 
NIT _ NPB iii. 15 
ntay x9 mdIaN vi. 23 
‘as point: “decide, @éAav, 


199, 


So€o1 tivi’’: 


RI MIS PIN (fOeAov) vii. 19 
mun’ NIB? °T~ 791 ( edv GEN) iv. 
14, 22, 29 

Toy opm xas omy ( dv 
S0€n) v. 21 


xX point: “come, tAGeiv” 


war PNY ANN T I (LXX Eos 
TOU tAGeiv, O' Ews oF FAGEv) vil. 22 











linear, causative of forego- 
ing: “impart knowledge of..., 
SnAotww”’: 


“ny TID wn IWwEI (LXX ehAwoe, 
©’ Eyvenpioe) vii. 16 


linear, intransitive or tran- 
sitive with internal object: 
“do, facere, agere”’: 
wy ON Tay Mass) iv. 32 
MT NIIP pa TAY NNT vi. 11 
Pitan) PMX 7391 vi. 28! 
2p Nay JOT NIIP vii. 21 


linear: “‘wish, like, PowAs- 
ofan”: 


NaS NT) bpp mnt NAS NIT 
06 O70 MIT RIS MAN TN NRA TN 
pwn MM (ABoUAeTo) v. 19 


linear: “tread, walk, ap- 
proach, épyxec@a”’: 


Nil ANN Wk I35 (O' épyduevos Fv) 
vii. 13 


1 Ts this a hebraism in a hymn? 
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nip point: “be upset, get on 
one’s. feet, establish oneself”’: 


xr'23 bap praNp (probably: “rose 
in presence of. ..”’), iii. 3, cf. vii. 10 
Pray? mwTpP II aN (arepieiott}- 
KEIOaVY AUTO) 

nYAanna opi mn xd (O' eavé- 
OTN) ili. 24 

TRINN oP? FANN pap? poon A wy 
(O' &vaothoovta) vii. 24 

Pap? po’ Aya (O' dvaoTioov- 
Tal) Vil. 17 

DIPN wm... 194 Opn JN 
wney? (avaoticeta...ou [S10-] 
p0apricetat) ii. 39-44 


(c) xx point: “be deformed, 
distinguish oneself, éAAo10v- 
o8ai”’: 


pe xd nmbanoi (otk AAAOIOn- 
[oav]) ili. 27 

Cm>y Pw) "mMImM APT (HAAOICEN) 
v. 6,9 

byer7a 193 NIWN-NS °F (O Straws wr} 
GAAowFF}) vi. 18 

xni29-9>D~79 NWN °F (O’ UnrepéEer, 
LXX 6Sioicet) vii. 23 


"Ww point: “alter”’, (idiomati- 
cally)! “contravene, d@etijoa”’ : 


yr xobn nom (LX X i0étrnoav, O' 
HAAoiwoay) ili. 28 








linear: “stand, get up, dvo- 
otijvai, dpOpica, got&van”’: 


Trap? OXp...NO9S (O' totéiaa) 
il, 31 

N72 oP? NI wa NX (LXX 
apOpice, O’ d&véotn) vi. 20 


linear: “‘be different”’: 


parvo po my mat 


tT 


Sidpopov) vii. 19 


(O’ én fv 


linear: “be markedly differ- 


ent, elvoi Sidqopov trepicadis”: 


NNPN-4D~ yo Mw NM (O' Sidqopov 
TrEPIOOGS) Vil. 7 


! Like 738 “contravene” in biblical and post-biblical Jewish usage (cf. 
J. J. Rabinowitz in Erety-Yisrael, 111, 134; in the same sense KorraAAdooet in 
a fourth-century B.c. inscription, éAA&Eer Mach. 1. 1. 50. 
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“pwn point: “humble, tortrei- linear: “humiliate, tocrei- 
~ 29 ~ 399 
vescon”? : vow”: 


yaa nopwn xD (O' otk éromei- | YbwO NIN NAY NAT (Erarteivou) 
vwoas) V. 22 v. 19 

(2) Ypwm pod Anam (romreiveooe!) 

Vil. 24 


6.4 Finally, the g¢#/ stem must be dealt with in conjunction with 
the bi6q¢é/, which serves as a suppletive formation for the former 
in the case of point aspect verbs. This is indicated by the follow- 
ing facts: 

(1) No Ai@gte/ stative is attested from any verb which has a 
ql stative; we conclude that the Ai@g¢é/ performs a suppletive 
function where there is no gfi/. 

(2) A linear gti/ could do without the preformative tense 
(ordinarily narrative in function), while the rest of the tense 
category is borne out by the copulas all connected with only one 
single form, the participle. For the point g#z/, on the other hand, 
it was necessary to express the contrast between the tenses 
normally expressed by the opposition participle vs. stative. 
Owing to the almost general homophony of these two g/#/ forms, 
the narrative was dropped, except for IIlae x, > roots, in a 
manner corresponding to what has been said about the linear 
verbs. But the preformative tense was supplied from the 
biegte/; examples will be shown below. 

(3) There is no linear Ji@gté/. Moreover, it will be shown that 
point tense forms of the gf#/ exist, if the corresponding active 
verb has point aspect, and correspondingly linear tense forms, if 
it has linear aspect. The same applies to the Aig¢eé/. 

In the following synopsis, gti/ forms will be considered to be 
participles or statives according to the usual classification. 

6.41 Otil-hidgtel of point verbs; cf. the synoptic table §6.21 for 
the point character of the corresponding gfa/ (or sometimes 
qattil) stems : 


48 (IIIae °, 8): MVM? AW NNN (EEexoWwOn) iii. 22 
mm: Jax NWMNN/7 ii. 34, 45 

%a (IIlae °, 8): ‘21 NIM ii. 19, 30 

‘Mm (IIlae °, 8): (2) mmm? mi °F Oy iii, 19 

10: TID NIN (°139)~01 iv. 30, v. 21 
a; wm vii. 4, 6, 12, 14, 22 
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nD: 
non: 
Ni (IIIae °, 8): 
Tay: 


Thy: 
O™D: 


nnp : 


oup : 
NWP: 


ym: 
"5 (IIlae °, §): 


ov": 


OV: 


paw: 
now: 
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WD ili. 21 

Non YN WITDII PIRI iii. 19 
‘ph NY NW v. 25 

mine 2 ANI) TayN’ Pat iii. 29 
awn 3 1D°Nad PIAYNN PTT ii. 5 
PTVNY PI MR JF JV ii. 15 

moon nop (LXX owrtétunta, 
0’ Sinpntat) v. 28 

WPMD PIO) IAN’ NF (stative sup- 
plying narrative tense?) vii. 10 
yPnD in 7d yrenD PID) AN’ Sy is 
nominal vi. 11 

sanyo. Sopp wba m3 Vv. 30 
xnvn no-pp °F Ty vii. 11 

“pm DIwrxt VD v. 12 

omy IBM °F iii. 28 

PD7...°F TY vii. g 

NW PNR-ND? PI iii. 21 
NWN NPT ANN pray iii. 24 
NWI PNY? NIN? iii, 6, 11, 
vi. 8, 13 

Dw TV. 25, Vi. 11 

Ow MT NANI v. 24 

Dyd OY ("TP ~}) °3 ili. 29, iv. 3, 
V1. 27 

Naa op-¥y nak AIM yIX Men 
vi. 18 

yrowm oN NI"N3 ii. 5 

pandn 82 yan oy Anis ii. 44 
nnonen v. 11 


NPT NOD Mow -mMNIP“y v. 24, 
etc. 














Present 
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6.42 Qtil of linear verbs; cf. table §6.22: 

Wa: 
Ont: 
9an: 


yt": 
NW: 


Future-volitive 


Subordinative 


JIT] °F PANN PII (eVAoynTds) 

ili, 28 

TM APYNT...NA—-T vii. 19 

MVYIN NAN 13791 ii. 42 

Porxind yer iii. 18 

NW Any xvAN (O’ per’ avtot 
éotiv) ii. 22 


6.43 The following paradigm may consequently be set up for 
the simple stem passive, presented here for the roots *, ov, “13, 
qs (cf. the paradigm 6.1): 


Point 
nin?, an, oan? 
Ory IN, 173 ON 
Narrative (IIlae °, 8 only) 72a 
(also narrative?) oY or TEND "7 








HEBRAISTS AND NON-HEBRAISTS OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By LEon Roru 


Having had occasion to refer recently to the collected works of | 


Jeremy Taylor, the well-known seventeenth-century Anglican 
divine, I noted with renewed astonishment the constant refer- 


ences to post-biblical Hebrew learning with which the pages of | 


seventeenth-century authors are adorned. Taylor was of course 
a theologian and it was perhaps natural for him to seek rabbinic 
illustration on points of Christian antiquity or doctrine; and 
when he writes that he “learned” certain “advice from Maimo- 
nides’ Moreh Nevochim” and that “Maimonides saith excel- 
lently to the same purpose in his Treatise on Repentance” 
(Whole Works, ed. 1847, VU, 213-14), we may be sure that we 
have before us a case of genuine interest in the work of the 
medieval rabbi. David Kimchi, Abenezra, Abarbanel, Elias 
Levita, Menasseh ben Israel and above all Maimonides—“ Ben 
Maimon, the famous Jew”’, as he calls him (1x, 381)—served him 
as useful auxiliaries to learning. 

I wondered though whether Taylor’s references were direct 
(from the original texts or in translation), or whether they were 
taken at second hand from excerpts found in previous or con- 
temporary authors. The same question arises with regard to other 
learned men of the age. For example, Ben Jonson in The 
Alchemist, a play first produced in 1610, makes a female character 


a most rare scholar, 
And is gone mad with studying Broughton’s works. 
If you but name a word touching the Hebrew, 
She falls into her fit, and will discourse 
So learnedly of genealogies, 
As you would run mad too, to hear her, sir. (11, 1) 


Broughton, whose works seem to have had so deleterious an 
effect on her wits, was (as we are told by William Gifford, the 
learned editor of Jonson), 


an English divine, and a considerable proficient in the Hebrew... .He 
was of a very pugnacious humour, and wasted many years of his life in 
a most violent dispute with the Archbishop of Canterbury and a Jew 
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rabbi about the sense of sheo/ and hades. This rabbi, Howell says, was 
of the tribe of Aaron, and of such repute for sanctity at Amsterdam 
(where he saw him), that “when the other Jews met him, they fell down 
and kissed his feet”. 


Broughton’s interest in Sheol and Hades had a theological source 
as he seems to have been much exercised by Jesus’ reported 
descent into Hell; but the ravings (rv, iii) of Ben Jonson’s “mad- 
woman” suggest that the common interest in Hebrew was wider 
and that the names at least of the Hebrew classical commentators 
were not unknown to the general public: 


For except 
We call the rabbins, and the heathen Greeks 
To come from Salem, and from Athens, 
And teach the people of Great Britain 
To speak the tongue of Eber and Javan, 
We shall know nothing.... 
And so we may arrive by Talmud skill, 
And profane Greek, to raise the building up 
Of Helen’s house against the Ismaelite, 
King of Thogarma, and his habergions 
Brimstony, blue and fiery; and the force 
Of king Abaddon, and the beast of Cittim; 
Which rabbi David Kimchi, Onkelos, 
And Aben Ezra do interpret Rome. 


It may be objected that this speech is put into the mouth of 
a supposed madwoman and can hardly be offered as evidence of 
general knowledge. Yet it certainly raises the problem of the 
extent of that knowledge and of its ultimate purpose and end. 
It is to this theme that, in the following notes, I propose to direct 
attention. 

I start with a couple of individual instances. 


II 


On 25 January 1659/60 Samuel Pepys records that he bought in 
St Paul’s Churchyard in the City of London a copy of Buxtorf’s 
Hebrew Grammar. It is strange to think of the busy Admiralty 
servant being concerned with Hebrew, and some future research 
student will perhaps enrich our historical literature with a dis- 
settation on “‘The Influence of Hebrew Studies on the Admini- 
stration of Naval Affairs in England during the Reigns of 
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Charles II and James II”. For we find Pepys a few years later | 
(4 February 1662/3) going to his old school on “Opposition f 
Day”; and after hearing some of the speeches “‘of the several [ 
liberal sciences” (speeches which he naturally found “not so 
good as ours were in our time”), he returned after lunch to listen f 
to the “head forms” being “posed in Latin, Greek and Hebrew”, | 
(Anyone interested in the sort of questions asked on such oc- | 
casions should refer to the published account of the examination [ 
held at the Merchant Taylors’ School nearly a century earlier 
(1572). On that occasion the boys were “tried” by Horne, f 
bishop of Winchester, “in the Hebrew Psalter”; and this may [ 
explain why a schoolmaster of the name of John Davis, when he | 
published a translation into English of Buxtorf’s Epitome in | 
1656, thought it advantageous to annex to it “an English intet- f 
lineall interpretation of some Hebrew Texts of the Psalmes, for | 

















the profit of young beginners ”’.) 





Buxtorf’s Grammar is remarkable for recognizing the existence | 
of a developed tradition of Hebrew long after the close of the | 
biblical canon, and it evinces a knowledge not only of talmudic 
but of medieval and even of more recent writers. Buxtorf’s own 
immediate concern is shown by his printing, both in text and f 
translation, of the so-called Christological passages in the Hebrew f 
Bible, while the book concludes, to us surprisingly, with a special F 
section devoted to the German-Hebrew dialect now called | 
Yiddish which he thought for various reasons that all students of | 












Hebrew should make themselves acquainted with. 





We are thus introduced to some of the guiding objectives in [ 





the seventeenth-century study of Hebrew. 





The first, the desiderated conversion of the Jews, was no f 
trivial affair of the local catching of a few souls. It was a historic | 
concern, or rather a cosmic event, since it was held to be 4 
necessary prelude to, or accompaniment of, or element in, the [ 
Second Advent, and thus a part of the penultimate, or even the f 
ultimate, scene in the general world-drama. Similarly, religious f 
disputation was more than a quirk, more even than a hobby. It f 
was a setious business, for many, indeed, she serious business, of 
life. The third theme, the study of the Bible as such, became f 
increasingly valued even beyond religious circles, both by [ 
scholars as a source- (and problem-) book of history, law and | 
anthropology, and by creative writers as affording subjects fot [ 
literary treatment. These and kindred topics will engage us latet. f 
In particular I shall have to ask how far the knowledge of the f 
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otiginal Hebrew (as opposed to its translated literature) was 
called into play. 

So far as Pepys is concerned, his motive in acquiring books on 
Hebrew is unknown, but once acquired he seems to have kept 
them. When he bought another famous thesaurus about this 
time (it was Stephanus’s Greek thesaurus for which he offered 
£4 at one bookseller on 27 December 1661 and had to pay 
{4 tos. at another a year later), it was not to keep it but to 
present it to his old school. The thesaurus of Hebrew Grammar 
he kept for himself. We can still handle it, adorned by his book- 
plate, in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene, and with it the 
Synagoga Judaica, the Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, and the 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum of Buxtorf the 
Elder, as well as the Latin version of Maimonides’s Guide by 
Buxtorf the son. Whether Pepys used the books himself is 
another question. His interest may have been bibliophilic only; 
of it may have been plainly commercial, since we find him making 
special note after the Great Fire that the surviving copies of 
Walton’s Polyglotts, according to the booksellers, would be 
likely to fetch as much as {40 apiece (5 October 1666). 


Ill 


Pepys may be taken as the type of the educated Englishman of the 
seventeenth century. A Cambridge Master of Arts and a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, he liked books and possessed a sufficient 
number of them and interest in them to make him get his relatives 
to catalogue them according to a system of his own and for him- 
self to copy the catalogue with his own hand. He loved the 
theatre, and loved chiding himself for his almost daily indulgence 
in it. He would get up very early and read Cicero before break- 
fast and business. He would take a book on his many journeys, 
particularly when on the Thames boat, and would read when 
walking at his leisure in the London fields. But he was a man of 
the world and would never allow self-improvement to stand in 
the way of self-advancement. We may now consider his anti- 
thesis in his great and strange contemporary, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, George Fox. 

George Fox did not read Cicero or frequent the theatre; nor 
was he a university man. On the contrary, he was “not taught 
of men at all”, as William Penn says in a famous sentence, “nor 
learned what he said by study....No arts or parts had any share 
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in his matter or manner of his ministry” (Journa/, ed. Nickalls, 
1952, XL). And not only had he no “arts or parts” himself, | 
He denied their value in others. At the very beginning of his 
mission (sbid. pp. 7, 8, 11, etc.) “he had received an opening from | 
the Lord that to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not suff. | 
cient to fit a man to be a minister of Christ”. And so he called f 
to men by the witness of the Spirit and, in the Spirit, claimed the | 
status of the first apostles. Yet his very insistence on the words | 
of the Bible turned him to the original languages; and it is [ 
curious to observe how he sought to clinch his opposition to the f 
taking of an oath by quoting what he seems to assert to have been [ 
the original words of the prohibition (Matt. v. 34) in the mouth [| 
of Jesus: Lo tishshabiun becol dabar (p. 483). This was at the | 
Lancaster assizes of August 1664. Two years later (p. 505) Fox | 
tells us of a “young man convinced in Scarborough town whilst [ 
I was in prison, the bailiffs son; and he came to dispute and [ 
spoke Hebrew to me; and I spoke in Welsh and bid him fear | 
God”. There are two points of interest here: The first is that | 
Fox expresses no surprise that a young man, a bailiff’s son, should [ 
address him in Hebrew; the second is that, replying to him in f 
Welsh, Fox should bid him, without further ado, to fear God. fF 
(I assume that the young man came to Fox with Hebrew texts [ 
and that Fox told him that he should not be puffed up with | 
learning but fear God; but perhaps there is a better explanation.) | 
In any case we do know that Fox was acquainted with Hebrew, | 



























and I pass the evidence in summary review. 





(2) First, there are preserved a couple of Fox’s Hebrew exet- | 
cises in his own hand. These consist of two small sheets con- 





taining the following in English characters: 





Sheet one iomrebeni day forth 
iom shelishi day third 
iom sheni day seckond 
arbagnim = four times ten 
forty 


Sheet two kol— lightness or wildnes 
tzadah— the hunted 
tzavvar— the neck 
tzagnadenu— our steps or our outgoings 
pe— his mouth 
pele— a worke of wonder 
gnam— a peopel 
gnetzem— a bone 
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gnarah— he was naked 
gnol— a yoke 

gnor— the skin 
gnalol— the litel child 


_ The first sheet is of interest in view of the Quakers’ antipathy 
' to the conventional names given to the days of the week, and 
| their substituting for them of the ordinal adjective coupled with 
the word “day” as in Hebrew; the second, in that it would seem 
' to indicate some of the biblical verses which were being used by 
Fox in his disputations. But they hardly suggest that Fox was a 
| Hebrew scho/ar. Incidentally, all the above is, as I have said, in 
_ the English characters of Fox’s somewhat untutored hand; but 
| there is preserved in the British Museum, and reproduced in the 
illustrated edition of Green’s History, a Hebrew alphabet written 
» by Fox. 
r Secondly, there is the quotation from Matthew used by 
Fox at the Lancaster assizes in Hebrew. This, according to Mr 
' Cadbury in his essay in Brinton’s Children of Light (Macmillan, 
| 1938), is from Hutter’s Novum Testamentum Harmonicum (1502), a 
' copy of which was in Fox’s personal library; so it need not 
| detain us. In any case the issue, and presumably the use of the 
text, was not original to the Quakers and had been agitated by 
' the Anabaptists and the Mennonites for over a century. 

(¢) Thirdly, as an appendix to Fox’s The Great Mistery of the 
| Great Whore Unfolded (London, 1659), there is a list of Several 
| Scriptures Corrupted by the Translators; but these are mostly from 
_ the New Testament. There are one or two from the Hebrew but 





- | they are of no philological significance. (One of them offers a 





| puzzle. On p. 374 there is a new translation proposed of Amos 
| ii. 6: “Shall not the Lord do somewhat?”, instead of “‘and the 
_ Lord hath not done it”. But on the next page the new trans- 
lation proposed for the verse is “‘and the Lord hath not done it”, 
_ that is, the old translation just rejected. But I suppose that 
_ something went wrong here at the printers. In any case the new 
translation, whatever it was, is no proof of proficiency in 
_ Hebrew.) 

(2) Fourthly, there are the “papers to the Jews written during 
| visits to Holland and printed in Hebrew” to which Mr Cadbury 
' Makes reference in his epilogue to the Cambridge edition of the 
| Journal by Nickalls. I have examined all those preserved in the 
library of the Society of Friends. So far as I could observe 
' they are reducible to two only, and of these the substantial one 
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is not by Fox but by the lady who became his wife, Margare} 


Fell. 


(i) Fox’s own paper is a Message to the Jews on one smullf 
sheet of sixteen lines in somewhat crude type which tells the} 


Jews that the Messiah has already come (cf. Journal, p. 705). Itis 


only noticeably Quaker by its reiterated use of the word of 
(light). It is dated in the traditional Hebrew (rabbinic) way and 
according to the traditional reckoning (Tammuz TH M HE = 1684) yy; 


From the Hebrew I should guess that it was not translated by:f ..., 


Jew. The Hebrew dating might of course be due to the printer} 5.4, 

(ii) The other paper, by Margaret Fell, is a more ambitiow} 
affair. There are preserved two editions. That in Hebrew alone} 
entitled Sheelath Shalom BeAhavah, is a beautifully printed} 
pamphlet of sixteen pages on excellent paper in the delightful} 
Dutch cursive rabbinic type. It is undated and bears no printer's} 


name, and concludes with a challenge on many theological ques} 


tions addressed to Jewish rabbis and scholars. There is also: 


supplement signed by Samuel Fisher, an Oxford M.A. of Foxif 4, 


| sup 


entourage (on whom see Braithwaite’s Beginnings of Quakerism, 
1912, pp. 288-94 and H. J. Cadbury’s essay “Early Quakerism 


and Uncanonical Law”, in the Harvard Theological Review, Jul 


1947, pp. 183 f., 193 f.). The other edition preserved is in Hebrew 


and English in parallel columns, the English being entitled Af 


Loving Salutation to the Seed of Abraham, printed in London it 
1660. The Hebrew of this pamphlet, which is much better tha 


that of Fox’s paper, is clearly from a Jewish translator; and Mf 


Cadbury, in the essay I have drawn on already, quotes (p. 155)! 


manuscript letter from Fox in which he mentions as a possibly 
translator “A great teacher of the Jews which is come forth from} 
Poland. He comes to meeting. He writes himself Samuel Lev} 
ben Asshur, a Jewish Rabbi, etc. He wants imployment andi} 
vety poor. He is very perfect in the Hebrew. He reads thf 
Syriack Testament without pricks as readily, I think, as I df 


Np Watt 
English.” From this letter too it would appear that Fox dif 


not claim for himself proficiency in Hebrew. 


mentioning in connexion with this and earlier Quaker pamphlet 


Fell, in which he writes: 
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There is a minor historical point which is perhaps wort! 


tion. 


il 
to the Jews. There is extant a letter from William Ames, then 


minister of the English Congregation at Amsterdam, to Margattt 


Heb; 


recer 


- answ 
There is a Jew at Amsterdam that by the Jews is cast out (as he himst'} 
and others saith) because he owns no other teacher but the light and hf 
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_ sent for me and I spoke to him and he was pretty tender and doth own 
_ all that is spoken; and he said to read of Moses and the prophets 
mal|| Without was nothing to him except he came to know it within; and 
: he so the name of Christ it is like he doth own; I gave order that one 
’..: [of the Dutch copies of thy book should be given to him and he sent 








itt _ me word he would come to our meeting, but in the meantime I was 
d onf imprisoned. 

r and 

684) | This letter is dated 1657; and Mr Cadbury, who prints it in his 
bya essay in Brinton’s Children of Light and discusses it further in the 
inte. | first volume of the Warburg Institute’s Medieval and Renaissance 
= Studies (1, 1941, p. 130) under the title Spinoza and a Quaker 
lone, 


Document of 1657, assumes that the reference is to Margaret Fell’s 
intel) For Menasseb Ben Israel, The Call of the Jews out of Babylon, trans- 
lated into Dutch by William Ames and published in Dutch in 
1657. Mr Cadbury’s identification of the Jew who was “cast 
out” with Spinoza is, I imagine, beyond doubt. The excom- 
| munication took place in 1656, and after it Spinoza stayed on in 
| Amsterdam writing a defence some part of which is plausibly 
_ supposed to be embedded in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. As 

is well known, he was closely connected with a pietistic sect in 
' Holland, the tenets of which’ were not far distant from those of 
'} the Quakers. 

To return to George Fox: it would seem clear that the pub- 
lished estimate of his early disciples that “he attained both to the 
_ teading, writing and understanding of Hebrew” (Mary Swift in 
Journal F.H.S. v1, quoting a pamphlet of 1691), is on the evidence 
excessive, in spite of the fact that Fox spent some of his time on 











rssibl | board ship during the voyage to America discussing “the signi- 
ee fication of the four rivers of Eden according to the Hebrew” 
A 


"| (Journal, p. 585), and debated publicly with Roger Williams in 
ands} Rhode Island on the meaning of the words “Abi Ad” (Cadbury 
ds th | in Brinton, pp. 138-9). It is thus understandable that when he 
s Ido | wanted to know “whether heathen or Jews used priests in 
ox di mattiage ceremonies” he applied to “Richard Richardson, 

Schoolmaster” (sbid.) rather than to original sources of informa- 
worth tion, It was at a later date in his life that he came into contact, 
aphlesy in Lady Conway’s house at Ragley, with her mentor, the 
s, th Hebraist? and celebrated Cabbalist Van Helmont. Van Helmont, 
argarcl recently turned Quaker, at the first (we are told) “helped Fox in 
answering some anti-Quaker publications”; but afterwards he 












himse! f 
rand bef ' In contradistinction to Henry More (below p. 214, n. 1). 
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produced some “Cabbalistical publications of his own in which 
Fox found something to criticise” (Cadbury in appendix to Fox's i 





Journal, p. 742). 





IV 





From these individual cases we may turn to a wider formulation> 





of our theme. 





The seventeenth century is famous in the history of scholar f 
ship for the so-called quarrel between the Ancients and Moderns f 
If we ask on which side Hebrew was to be found, the answer is, f 
on neither. In ¢his century, the seventeenth, Hebrew and Hebrew} 
books were not, as they were in the preceding century, the 
sixteenth, a contending party. When Boileau, and afterward| 
Temple, mustered their forces and deployed their troops, the} 
roll-call included Greek and Latin names only. There is a sum-[ 
ming-up at the end of the century by Swift, and the offices 
commanding were, on the one side, Homer, Pindar, Euclid, 
Plato and Aristotle, Herodotus and Livy, and Hippocrates ; while f 
on the other—but we need not worry about them since they too 














contain no Hebraists, and I only mention one of them, Paracelsus, 





because of the felicitous command given him of the “stink-pot f 
flingers” (i.e. presumably, the scientists). A famous modemf 
book by M. Hazard of the Académie francaise deals with the} 
crisis in European consciousness from 1680 to 1715. If we go} 







through it with a tooth-comb and remove any references we may 





find in it to Hebrew and Hebraic learning, the book remain} 
much as it was. When Montaigne wrote his great essay on the 

Institution and Education of Children he makes no mention of 
Hebrew. On the contrary, he pleads for the training of the? 
judgement and sense of proportion rather than the inculcation 
of learning (a “‘well-composed and temperate brain”’, as he put f 







it, not a “full-stuffed head”); and he regards even Greek and 
Latin, however much “great ornaments in a gentleman”, 3 
“purchased at over-high a rate”. Montaigne’s book appeared it 
the last quarter of the preceding century, the sixteenth, Florio’ 
English version at the beginning of the seventeenth, in 1603; 
but we find much the same outlook, and much the same turning 
away from the Classics and a fortiori from Hebrew, in tht 









Thoughts Concerning Education of John Locke (1693). Educatiot- f 





alists, or at any rate the progressive educationalists, had begun to 
have their doubts about any sort of literary education; and: 
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revival of interest in Hebrew had to wait till the middle of tht} 
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next century, the eighteenth, when the Hebraist Robert Lowth 
| in his Lectures on the Poetry of the Hebrews (1753), to be followed 
| by Herder, helped to pave the way for the Romantic revolt. 


This was preceded by an interesting trend in seventeenth- 


' century creative literature: the efflorescence, not to say efferves- 
| cence, of biblical themes. This is seen in the epic, the drama, 
| even in satire. Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas’s “‘enormous 
., pseudo-epic on the Creation...made a great impression”, we 
.P ate told, “on contemporary England”; and Dr Tillyard, from 
whose Mi/ton (p. 8) I have culled this piece of information, quotes 
‘| in his book on the English Epic (p. 423) a passage from Cowley’s 


Preface to his Davideis (1656) in which he speaks of “this and 
the other bright and magnificent subjects of the like nature the 
Holy Scripture affords, and proffers, as it were, to Poesie...””. Our 
question is whether a knowledge of the original Hebrew was 
involved, and I think we may take it that in the vast majority of 
instances it was not; the accepted versions sufficed. A possible 
exception is Milton and, greatly daring, I must say something 
about him. 

For Milton is a special case. He is known to have learned 
Hebrew. He wrote on Hebraic subjects; and he is asserted by 
one well-known modern student, the late M. Saurat, to have 
detived the kernel of his general outlook, together with some of 
its unique and peculiar features, from later Hebrew sources. 

To be brief, my own opinion on this much-contested subject 
may be summarized as follows: 

(i) Milton’s knowledge of Hebrew as evidenced in his trans- 
lations from the Psalms, translations made before his blindness 
and when he was at the height of his powers, was not that of a 
great student even of biblical Hebrew. 

(ii) The tone of his complaint in the Areopagitica against the 
Massoretes “‘ with their Keri and Kethib” does not suggest wide 
general Hebrew learning; and its bare repetition in the Apology 
for Smectymnuus reinforces the impression of limitation. 

(iii) There is no proof, so far as I know, that Milton even con- 
ceived of a literature in Aramaic such as that in which much post- 
biblical Hebrew learning is enshrined. His reference in the essay 
“Of education” to the acquisition of the Hebrew tongue (which 
“at a set hour might have been gained”) is specifically directed 
to the end “that the Scriptures may be now read in their original”. 
It would seem reasonable to suppose therefore that the words 
immediately following: “whereto it would be no impossibility 
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to add the Chaldee and Syrian dialect” would refer to the same 
end, i.e. the study of biblical Aramaic, and not to the study of the f 
Talmud or Zohar. This conclusion would accord well with the F 


evidence of his nephew Edward Phillips that his pupils “studied 


Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac so far as to go through the Penta. f 
teuch in Hebrew, to make a good entrance into the Targum orf 
Chaldee paraphrase, and to understand several chapters of St} 


Matthew in the Syriac Testament”. 


(iv) Even allowing, as Dr Tillyard magnanimously does, the f 
central importance of the passage on “retraction” (Tzimtzum) in ¥ 


Paradise Lost, vi, 170-3 indicated by M. Saurat, it would appear 


that this and other Cabbalistical doctrines were no secret } 


mysteries concealed in unread texts of esoteric doctrine but, by 


this time, almost commonplaces. Miss Nicolson’s study of f 


Milton’s friend at Christ’s, Henry More (Studies in Philology, xxu, 
1925), is quite decisive on this point;! and we may recall the 
passage in Locke’s Essay on the theology of Space (rv, x; see the 
note in Fraser’s edition, vol. 2, pp. 321 f.) which puzzled Locke's 


French secretary and translator, Le Coste, and which was only f 


cleared up by Sir Isaac Newton. Indeed, M. Saurat throws up 


his own case by indicating a possible source for Milton’s views f 


in Robert Fludd and others. 
(v) M. Saurat himself, as is shown in his later book Victor 


Hugo et les dieux du peuple, underestimated both the difficulty of } 


™ More himself “freely professed his ignorance. . .in the Oriental tongues 
and Rabbinical learning” (to Lady Conway, March 1671-2, p. 355); and we 
find him writing to Lady Conway (August 1674, p. 390): “‘ What your 


Ladyship says, that Monsieur Van Helmont will find very few persons, if f 


any, that have so great a value for the writing of the Jews as himself, or 
will think the publishing of the book of so much consequence as he does, 
is to me hugely possible.” As appears clearly from his description of 4 
dinner party he gave to discuss what was to be Knorr von Rosenrath’s 


Cabbala Denudata, his knowledge of Hebrew and Hebrew literature was at : 


second hand. What interested him he read in Latin translations. 

So for that matter did the genuine Hebraists. The learned Cambridge 
divine John Spencer, as his MS. notes in the margins of his copy of his 
De Legibus Hebraeorum (preserved in the University Library) show, read 


Maimonides’s Guide in Buxtorf’s translation; and since he quotes (e.g. p. 353) E 


from Voss’s annotations in his Latin edition of Maimonides’s De Idolatria 
(Amsterdam, 1642), it may be assumed that all his many references to that 


treatise too were derived from the Latin. (I am not censuring the Master J 


of Christ’s for using a crib but pointing out that even for so epoch-making 


a book as his undoubtedly was Hebraic learning was available outside of 
Hebrew.) 
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| reading the Zohar in the original and the inadequacies of the 


French version and commentators he was forced to rely on. 


My own view is thus that the claim that Milton had any special 
knowledge of Hebrew and Hebraic learning has no support in 
the available evidence. He is however of interest for our theme 
none the less. In the Cambridge MSS. described by Masson (n, 


105 ff.) we have Milton’s own preliminary jottings of subjects for 
| poetic treatment. These, fifty-three in all, are purely biblical (they 


include, besides Paradise Lost and Adam in Banishment, themes 
like the Flood, Abram in Egypt, Sodom, Dinah, the Golden 
Calf, Corah, etc.; and eight from the New Testament) and show 
no knowledge of or interest in any Hebraic subject beyond the 
bounds of the biblical literature available in translation. Samson 
Agonistes, says Dr Tillyard (p. 329), contains “scarcely a word 
which could not be referred quite plausibly to the story of 
Samson as narrated in the Old Testament”. Milton is thus of 
importance not for his alleged secret Hebraic lore but for his 
practical recognition of the fact that material for literary com- 
position could be found in biblical as well as in classical literature. 

This of course opens a wide field. When Dryden wished to 
satitize contemporary politics he used the biblical figures of 
Absalom and Ahitophel, Zimri, David and (anachronistically) 
Corah, adding in a second edition Doeg and Og. There was some 
parallel between David and Charles II, and Absalom and the 
Duke of Monmouth; but would the biblical Doeg have re- 
cognized himself in Elkanah Settle, or the King of Bashan in 
Thomas Shadwell? From the point of view of the Hebrew 
language we should perhaps note that Dryden uses a couple of 
Hebrew words, Zaken for a “‘ Member of the House of Commons” 
and Abethdin for a “Lord Chancellor in general”; but these, I 
imagine, he could have picked up from a friend, as too his 
“Sagan of Jerusalem” for Dr Compton, bishop of London. 
Dryden was a good classical scholar and published versions of 
many difficult Greek and Latin books, while from the French he 
translated into English Maimbourg’s History of the League which 
was so felicitously plagiarized by Dumas; but he was educated 
not in the Merchant Taylors’ School but at Westminster and, so 
far as I know, had no Hebrew. 

The same may be said of his great French contemporary 
Racine who, at Mme de Maintenon’s instance, after Esther (1689) 
(an understandable, although ticklish, subject for the ladies of 
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St Cyr), produced the fierce and gloomy Athalie (1691). The sub- f 
title announces the play as a “tragedy drawn from the Holy f 
Scriptures”; and its subject, described by Mr Turnell as “the 
struggle between a religious order based on //...and a pagan fF 
order based on force and bolstered up by ignoble superstition” 
(The Classical Moment, p. 221), was understood at the time more [ 
simply as a hint to the French to imitate the British “Glorious 
Revolution”. The theme is thus, at least outwardly, as biblical f 
as Milton’s but it would seem to owe nothing to a knowledge of f 
Hebrew. Not that one would have expected it. Racine was 










brought up in Port Royal, indeed for three years (Port Royal 





having been disbanded) he was Port Royal’s only pupil; and 
although his tutors were among the famous scholars of the age, 






the language curriculum of the school comprised, with Spanish | 








and Italian, only Latin and Greek. 


V 





It would seem then that, from the point of view of the study of | 





Hebrew, the creative writers of the seventeenth century are dis- 
appointing. The same may be said, in spite of a couple of casual 
references in Bacon and of Locke’s excursion into Hebrew lexi- 
cography,! of the philosophers. There is one apparent exception. 
A formidable catalogue of references to rabbinic literature could 
be drawn up from the Pensées of Pascal (e.g. §§ 446, 630, 635, 642, 
687, 688, 758, ed. Brunschvicq); but they would seem to be taken 
from the then recently published manuscript Pugio Fidei (Paris, 
1651; cf. Pensées, §726) of the thirteenth-century Spanish 
Hebraist and polemist Raimun Marti.2 

Yet, as Bacon noted early in the century, “Studies serve for 













1 Locke, Essay, ut, vi, 44-7. See too John Lough in The Library, vim 
(1953), 242, 243, 254 and 255, for Locke’s interest (but evidently through 
Lightfoot) in Maimonides and Hebrew and Jewish books. 

2 In Pensées, §753 (Tourneur, éd. de Cluny, 1942, §277) read Juifs for 
Grecs with Brunschvicq (large edition), n. 2, comparing Tourneur, § 462, 
n. 4; and les for trois with Tourneur. We have then the familiar saying of 
Kethouboth 1114 which I have no doubt Pascal found quoted somewhere in 
the Pugio. 

Leibniz’s extracts and summaries from Maimonides’s Guide are from 
Buxtorf’s Latin version. (It may be remarked that these were discovered 
and first printed after the learned and cautious Salaman Munk, in his edition 
of the Arabic text (1, 186), had called attention to the resemblance between 
Leibniz’s monad and the atom of the Kalam as described in Guide, 1, 51. 
Cf. the additional note in Munk, 11, 377.) 
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delight, for ornament, and for ability”, and we have still to con- 


loly F sider one of the remarkable phenomena of the age, the class of 
‘the f lawyer-humanist of which the great exemplar was Hugo Grotius 
gan — and its finished representative in England John Selden. Selden, 
on” — reported in Budaeus’s Lexicon as “commonly called the great 
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dictator of learning of the English nation”, was not only a biblical 
but a rabbinic scholar; and he used his rabbinic scholarship in the 
service of both national and international issues of urgent present 
importance. His History of Tithes, for example, sought to settle 
that burning contemporary problem by literary and historical 
analysis of relevant texts, including many from talmudic and 
later rabbinic literature. Like Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus' it was Erastian in tendency since it proved that tithes 
wete not payable by divine, but by state, law; and like Spinoza’s 
book it aroused a furore which resulted in its public suppression. 
His later work, the Mare C/ausum (1635) which Pepys studied by 
way of business and a copy of which is found in his library, was 
also based in part on rabbinic sources; and it is of great interest 
to observe how he treats the text of the Mishnah and the depen- 
dent Halachic discussions as embodying legal precedents of 
juridical importance. This book was more pleasing to authority 
than the History of Tithes since it asserted, as against Grotius, the 
English sovereignty of the seas; and it may therefore be supposed 
to have helped to make familiar, if not to endear, the study of 
post-biblical Hebrew. 

An even mote striking instance of the employment of later 
Hebrew learning in the resolution of present discontents is pro- 
vided by Selden’s huge treatise on Natural and International Law; 
on which one may observe: 

(i) It is in intention Hebraic specifically as is shown by its 
title—De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebraeorum ; 

(ii) Both literary men and jurists complained of it that it was 
all rabbinical learning and no rational theory. “He only copies 
the Rabbis and hardly reasons at all”, grumbled Le Clerc. “He 
does not draw the principles of natural law from the pure lights 
of reason”, said Barbeyrac, “but only from the Seven Precepts 
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™ Much of the learning of this treatise, as well as its fundamental doctrine, 
would seem to derive from earlier treatises quoted in, or printed with, the 
Abscondita Sapientiae of the polymath Joseph del Medigo (cf. Chronicon 
Spinozanum, 11, Hague, 1922). But Spinoza was a good Hebraist in his own 
tight and had read widely in later Hebrew literature. See the casual character 
of his own note in the second page of Theo/.-Pol. cap. xv. 
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given to Noah.” These verdicts, among many others of similar 
tenor to be found in the preface to the 1726 edition of Selden’s 
Works, suggest that Selden’s considerable influence on seven- 
teenth-century legal thought owed at least something to his 
Hebrew erudition. On the quality of this erudition there has 
been some discussion, but the late Dr Herzog’s opinion may in 
this matter be considered final. “ Very few non-Talmudists”, he 
wrote (Pub. Soc. Jewish Jurisprudence, 1931, no. 3, p. 10), “Israelite 
or non-Israelite, have reached Selden’s level of Talmudic- 
Rabbinic erudition. It is really uncanny that a man who cet- 
tainly was not a Talmudist should have been able to produce 
what Selden has produced in the domain of Rabbinica.” 


VI 


Yet, as Nathan Isaacs observes in his essay in the Oxford Legacy 
of Israel: “Natural law is not made by erudition. Even Selden 
brought back from the Hebrews a mere confirmation of the law 
of his own country.” The cynic might say that we would have 
guessed as much. One learned Hebraist writes a Mare Liberum, 
another a Mare Clausum; but the issue, although weighted on 
either side by learned quotations, does not depend on them. Not 
only natural law, nothing at all, can be made by erudition. But 
even so, an important case can be offered for erudition, and with 
a consideration of it this discussion may be brought to a close. 

Erudition—pure scholarship—may open new gates for con- 
jecture; erudition may break down (as it may also, it must be 
conceded, create) a too narrow obstinacy; erudition may give to 
what is in fact a novelty the requisite appearance, and authority, 
of the respectable. And erudition may warn against mistakes. 
I am reminded of Bagehot’s well-known remarks on the in- 
fluence exerted by a constitutional monarch grown grey in the 
public service. He has no power. He reigns but does not rule. 
He can originate no legislation, impose no veto. He is servant, 
not master. But he can say to a brash Prime Minister: Let me 
see now, 


Have you referred to the transactions which happened during such and 
such an administration, I think about X years ago? They afford a0 
instructive example of the bad results which are sure to attend the 
policy which you propose. You did not at that time take so prominent 
a part in public life as you do now, and it is possible that you do not 
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fully remember all the events. I should recommend you to recur to 
them, and to discuss them with your older colleagues who took part in 
them. It is unwise to recommend a policy which so lately worked so ill. 


A contemporary anecdote relates that this is exactly how on 
one occasion Selden himself behaved. In 1643, we are told 
(D.N.B. s.v. p. 217), 


Selden, with some other members of both houses, sat in the assembly 
of divines at Westminster. In the debates of this body (says Whitlocke) 
“Mr Selden spoke admirably, and confuted divers of them in their own 
learning. And sometimes, when they had cited a text of Scripture to 
prove their assertion, he would tell them, ‘Perhaps in your little pocket- 
bibles with gilt leaves’ (which they would often pull out and read) 
‘the translation may be thus, but the Greek or the Hebrew signifies 
thus and thus’, and so would totally silence them.” 


So even in an assembly of divines erudition has its uses, and 
Hebrew studies can still glory in Selden just as Selden gloried in 
them. Indeed, Selden would seem to have been a man in whom 
the highest gifts of learning in general were both exemplified and 
vindicated. This is well expressed in the lines of another great 
scholarly humanist of the century, lines which might be offered 
as the true portrait of the ideal scholar in any age, the lines of the 
allocution to Selden of Ben Jonson: 


Stand forth my object then: You that have been 
Ever at home, yet have all countries seen; 
And, like a compass, keeping one foot still 
Upon your centre, do your circle fill 
Of general knowledge; watched men, manners too; 
Heard what times past have said, seen what ours do! 
Which grace shall I make love to first? Your skill, 
Or faith in things? or is’t your wealth and will 
T’inform and teach? or your unwearied pain 
Of gathering? bounty in pouring out again? 
...Sharpness of all search, wisdom of choice, 
Newness of sense, antiquity of voice! 

(Works, ed. Cunningham, 11, 301-2) 


VII 


If I may sum up the results of this desultory inquiry, I should 
say that Hebraic studies, apart from their own proper scholarly 
field—and when we recall the names of men like Pococke, 
Lightfoot and Spencer as well as the Buxtorfs and Selden we see 
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the quality of seventeenth-century scholarship—were of little 
special significance. Few creative minds of the century seem to 
have had much knowledge of Hebrew, and hardly any can be said 
to have derived from their Hebrew knowledge what they could 
not have derived elsewhere. 

Yet we may, I think, draw some consolatory reflections which 
are of some general importance. 

Language and literature, if I may be so unmodern as to suggest 
such a thing, are the repository of thought, and it is the thought 
that matters. Thought may be translated. A translation is, as a 
rule, inferior to its original; but perhaps it is only an original 
which can e translated which is worth the prolonged attention 
of mankind. Much Hebraic thought, by which I mean thought 
of which the original expression was in Hebrew, was, in trans- 
lation, behind the characteristic movement of the seventeenth 
century. Men like Fox and Pascal, great original geniuses 
though they were, owe much to the Hebraists although they 
themselves knew little of Hebrew. 

Our own age is so bemused by the self-vaunted glories of the 
physical sciences that it commends the seventeenth century as the 
century in which modern physical science first came to its own; 
forgetting that the creative vision of science is not itself a product 
of science and that the lasting monuments of an age are not its 
scientific text-books but, even in the realm of science itself, its 
visions and enthusiasms. M. Montgredien, at the end of his 
survey of seventeenth-century literary France, notes the emer- 
gence in that country, towards the end of the century, of a pro- 
found interest in man: it is morals and politics, economics and 
history, which began to attract the finest minds; the striving 
which was once spent on rules of drama and canons of taste 
created the atmosphere which made possible the emergence, 
later, of Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau. To me it would 
seem clear that it was this driving interest which set the tone to 
the whole seventeenth century. Pascal was only incidentally a 
pioneer experimentalist and a precursor of the inductive logic of 
Mill. He was both in his own feeling and in historical fact an 
exponent of a fresh type of religious thinking, a type which, 
although in some respects similar to that of recent fashion, 
surpasses it both in simplicity and profundity, and (not un- 
importantly) in conciseness. 

To an attentive ear, the seventeenth century, for all its 
boisterousness and self-confidence, was, like our own and pet- 
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haps for similar reasons, a century of seeking and of doubt. The 
quest for the inward light was not confined to George Fox. The 
great concern of the Cambridge Platonists, we are told, was with 
the personal life of the soul; and whether in that they were dis- 
ciples of Plotinus, or the Cabbala, or; as the Reader in Rabbinic 
at Cambridge has shown reason for thinking, Maimonides, they 
found their support and strength in the old Hebrew books. As 
Dr Tillyard observes in connexion with the famous rejection of 
Greek thought in Paradise Regained (tv, 195 ff.): “It was in the 
Bible, especially in the Psalms, that [Milton] found expressed 
what for him was of all things most important, the communion 
of the isolated human being with God. Hence, and not from 
mete Stoic passivity, was derived the ‘paradise within’ which 
alone made life worth while” (p. 309). 

The very phrase “isolated human being” rings strangely in the 
eats of this generation, a generation taught to think in terms of 
collectivity. Milton’s own concluding words suggest a middle 
way. “In them”, he says, that is, in the words of the Hebrew 
wisdom, 

“In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so.” 











HARRY ST JOHN B. PHILBY 


By G. RyckMANS! 


Philby, the man who knew Arabia better than the Arabs, died 
of a heart attack on 30 September 1960, at Beirut, on his way 
back to Riyadh after spending the summer in England. He had 
stayed at Louvain for a few days and left us on 27 September, 
more alert and vigorous than ever in spite of his seventy-five 
yeats. Together we had drawn up the plans for the publication 
of the Expédition Philby-Ryckmans—Lippens en Arabie. We had also 
considered how to print the detailed map of our itinerary, pre- 
pared from information he supplied and in accordance with his 
instructions, in the drawing-office of the Royal Geographical 
Society. It will eliminate a number of blanks which orientalists 
and geographers have hitherto deplored. After a short stay in 
Beirut he was hurrying to return to his home at Riyadh where he 
intended to put the final touches to the geographical report on 
our expedition, which he agreed to undertake and of which two- 
thirds have already been compiled. Pendent opera interrupta. He 
rests today in the Bashura cemetery at Beirut in the Lebanese soil 
that he learnt to love during his last exile. 

Philby’s books are not easy to read. Though his style is 
pleasant and racy and though humour, often good-humoured and 
sometimes sarcastic, is never lacking, they discharge pell-mell the 
notes he took day by day. It is often necessary to skim several 
pages before being able to find a date. But his reports, the 
narratives of his journeys, and his works on the history of 
Wahhabi Arabia are an inexhaustible mine where the ethnologist, 
the geographer, the historian, and the folklorist will in future 
find material which no one else was capable of collecting. They 
can rest assured of the accuracy of the information they seek. 
Arabia of the Bedouins is condemned to disappear in a short 
time. Philby’s work will save from oblivion a past which but for 
him would have been largely destined to vanish for ever. 

Philby was not a philologist. The transcription of Arabic names 
in his books is unfettered by any rule and allows him to suggest 
identifications which are at least hazardous. This man, who knew 
Arabia and the Arabs better than any oriental whatsoever had in 


1 Translated by C. F. Beckingham. 
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the course of time accumulated a colossal documentation. When 
in the course of his expedition to the Yemen and Hadramaut he 
met with pre-Islamic rock inscriptions the history of ancient 
Arabia came as a revelation to him. There he embarked on a path 
strewn with obstacles and traps. His merit was to open horizons 
and above all to enrich the corpus of epigraphic material. His 
mistake was to devote to pre-Islamic history time which he could 
have spent, so much more profitably, in making known the 
results of his own experiences. 

The map which figures at the beginning of Forty Years in the 
Wilderness bears as legend the title of the book and, next to a line 
of dashes, “Routes followed by the author”. This map can best 
be compared to a spider’s web. It is astounding to realize the 
tenacity, toil, unfailing alertness, and contempt for danger that 
these forty years spent in the desert implied. His maps were his 
favourite work. Modern technique may correct them and add 
further details thanks to aerial photography and to the use of 
instruments which he did not possess. They will always be the 
foundation on which all further work will be constructed. 

It was only from the time of his great journey in the south in 
1936-7 that Philby became clearly aware of what the ah/ al- 
jabiliya means in the history of Arabia. Along the wadis which 
he followed towards the Yemen and Hadramaut he saw the mass 
of graffiti and inscriptions jumbled together on the rock walls. 
At the end of the summer of 1937 he came to see me at Louvain, 
on his way back to Arabia after staying in England, and he 
entrusted to me copies of texts read at Shabwa. He afterwards 
sent me numerous texts discovered accidentally in the course of 
his wanderings. The expedition which we undertook under his 
guidance owes to him several thousands of copies, as well as the 
establishment of the map. Finally, he copied hundreds of graffiti 
on his last two expeditions to the land of Midian. It is an 
impressive balance sheet. Philby himself could justly say: “As 
for myself I only claim credit for having rendered some service 
to the science of Semitic epigraphy.” And he adds that this 
science is indebted to him for having, directly or indirectly, 
increased from 2000 to over 13,000 the number of Thamudic 
inscriptions. 

Philby was also tempted by archaeology. He visited and 
described important ruins, Ukhdud, Shabwa, Qariya. His 
descriptions are exact; the plans which he made at Ukhdud have 
profited from revision; left to himself he was unable to do work 
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fruitfully in this sphere. His interpretations of archaeological 
evidence can be accepted only with reserve. 

Towards the end of his life Philby attempted to become the 
historian of ancient Arabia. The Background of Islam required an 
unusual effort on his part. It contains a mass of information, but 
it can be used only with the strictest reservations; Philby places 
the history of ancient Arabia in a chronological framework which 
has been almost wholly abandoned today, the framework of the 
“long” chronology of Glaser and Hommel. The reader who 
consults this volume must think away the perspective in which 
the history is treated. We know how the chronology of ancient 
Arabia has been reduced in the last few years and how Mlle 
Pirenne’s chronology is gaining more and more converts. Philby 
was too much of a gentleman not to recognize that he had fol- 
lowed a blind alley. With a good grace he abandoned the hypo- 
thesis on which his volume was based and became a convinced 
adherent of Mlle Pirenne’s thesis. In The Background he had 
already expressed his forebodings about the reception which his 
opinions on certain subjects would be given by specialists. “I 
shall not be surprised if the general conclusions, briefly and 
perhaps too dogmatically presented in this essay, should be 
greeted with a measure of scepticism among the experts.” He 
added further, and correctly, that he knew Arabia better than 
anyone else today and that this knowledge was peculiarly 
illuminating for Arabia in the past. Whenever Philby appeals to 
his own experience he is revealed as an unchallenged master. 

In the chapter “Autumn Leaves” in one of his last books he 
seems to have a presentiment of his coming end. He has, he 
says, entered upon the quinquennium which owns to the greatest 
mortality among men. As for himself: “I am only too conscious 
that the time is short for all the work which lies before me... .If 
I live to be a hundred, indeed, I doubt if I shall have completed 
the labours which seem to loom before me, while I know that the 
angel of death will brook no excuse or delay when he summons 
me to lay down the pen for the last time.” The angel of death has 
passed. Among the works that claimed his attention in the im- 
mediate future and to which he was putting the Iast touches ate 
the geographical report on our expedition which is, as I have 
said, two-thirds finished. There is the history of oil in Arabia with 
which he was intimately concerned. There is too the history of 
his proconsulate at Amman and the second volume of The Land 
of Midian. Finally, there is the last volume of his Memoirs. He 
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HARRY ST JOHN B. PHILBY 


has entrusted his vast documentation to a friend, an Arabist of 
distinction, who has lived for several years in the neighbourhood 
of the Persian Gulf. It could not be in better hands. 

Philby’s son has placed on his grave a stone that bears this 
simple inscription: “Greatest of Arabian explorers.” He who 
lies beneath would not have wished for another word. 
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THE PROTO-BYBLIAN INSCRIPTIONS: 
A FRESH APPROACH 


By Harvey SOBELMAN 


I. THE INSCRIPTIONS AND THE PREVIOUS 
DECIPHERMENTS 


The ten so-called Proto-Byblian inscriptions dating from the 
early second millennium B.c. have been an almost complete 
mystery since the first one was discovered in 1929—a mystery not 
materially dispelled by the complete publication of the inscrip- 
tions by M. Dunand in 1945! or by the attempted decipherments 
of B. Hrozny? and E. Dhorme.3 

The inscriptions have been described in detail by Dunand ;* we 
shall therefore content ourselves here with the brief observation 
that, of the ten inscriptions, only three, identified as A, C, and D, 
have texts of any considerable length. Items B, E, F, and I are 
bronze “‘spatulas” with short texts, while the three remaining 
“inscriptions”, G, H, and J, are mere fragments. 

The inscriptions themselves are composed in a hitherto un- 
known writing-system, of which 114 different signs are represented 
in the total corpus of 1038 signs. (For purposes of comparison, 
it may be noted that a familiar Assyrian text, the Sennacherib 
Prism Inscription,5 contains about 185 different signs in the first 
two columns, which total about 815 signs in all.) The charactets 
show certain superficial resemblances to Egyptian hieroglyphic 
signs, and Dunand goes so far as to call the writing-system 


1 M. Dunand, Byblia Grammata (Beyrouth, 1945), pp. 71-135. Dunand 
refers to these inscriptions as the “pseudo-hieroglyphic” inscriptions. On 
pp. 135-8, he also describes a “linear pseudo-hieroglyphic” inscription from 
Byblos, which he dates in the New Kingdom. Though the forms of the 
letters are in many cases closely related to those of the inscriptions treated 
here, they offer no immediate aid to the decipherment of the latter. 

2 Bedtich Hrozny, “La stéle hiéroglyphique de Byblos”, C.R.A.I.B.L. 
(1945), pp. 382-5; “Die hieroglyphische Stele von Byblos”, Archivum 
Orientale Pragense, xv (1946), 138-57. 

3 E. Dhorme, “Déchiffrement des inscriptions pseudo-hiéroglyphiques 
de Byblos”, Syria, xxv (1946-8), 1-35; also C.R.A.I.B.L. (1946), 360-5, 
472-9. 4 Dunand, op. cit. pp. 71-84. 

5 The text upon which the count was based was that of Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Assyrische Lesestiicke® (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 62 f. 
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“pseudo-hieroglyphic”. However, he finds that only twenty- 
five of the characters can be directly traced to Egyptian sources, 
with perhaps another twenty-five having some slight similarity 
to hieroglyphic or hieratic signs. 

Statistics on the number of signs follow: 





Inscription Total signs Different signs 
A 119 38 
B 41 24 
C 217 53 
D 461 64 
E 12 II 
F 47 26 
G 38 17 
H 6 6 
I 84 44 
J 13 10 

Total 1038 114 


The first, completely unsuccessful, decipherment attempt was 
made by Hrozny,! who concluded that the language was Hittite. 
His method was to determine the phonetic values of the signs 
by comparing the forms of the signs with the forms of Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Minoan, Cypriot, Proto-Indian, and other signs. In 
specifically rejecting this approach, Dhorme makes the following 
statement: 


En fait, c'est avec les hiéroglyphes égyptiens que cette écriture offrait 
le plus de ressemblance. Et cette ressemblance était une source d’erreur 
cat — nous le verrons — les Phéniciens de Byblos n’ont emprunté que 
laforme du signe, sans lui conserver sa valeur. Raisonner sur l’aspect 
extérieur de cette graphie, c’était aboutir 4 une impasse. II faut carré- 
ment laisser de cdté toute suggestion phonétique provenant de l’image 
et procéder par investigation cryptographique.? 

Unfortunately, however, despite its basically sound methodo- 
logy, Dhorme’s decipherment was unsuccessful and has 
attracted some rather harsh criticism.3 It should be noted that, 
besides lacking “grammatical and phonetic consistency”, as 
Albtight puts it, the decipherment also seems to require a dating 
of the inscriptions in the fourteenth century (though even this 
dating produces problems), and is thus unacceptable from an 
atchaeological point of view. 

' Hrozny, loc. cit. 2 Dhorme, Joc. cit. 

> Cf. W. F. Albright, in The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. H. H. 


an (Oxford, 1951), p. 29; and R. de Langhe, Bibliotheca Orientalis, v 
1948), 82. 
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II. A PROGRAMME OF DECIPHERMENT 


The failure of the two previous decipherment attempts should 
not be unduly discouraging. The successful decipherment of the 
Mycenaean Linear B syllabary is an example of the results that 
can be achieved with a systematic programme of decipherment 
after decades of fruitless hit-or-miss guessing at phonetic 
values.! Discussing the possibility of decipherment without 4 
bilingual text, Chadwick remarks: 


Cryptography has contributed a new weapon to the student of unknown 
scripts. It is now generally known that any code can in theory be broken, 
provided sufficient examples of coded texts are available... . The detailed 
procedures are irrelevant, but the basic principle is the analysis and 
indexing of coded texts, so that underlying patterns and regularities can 
be discovered. If a number of instances can be collected, it may appear 
that a certain group of signs in the coded text has a particular function; 
it may, for example, serve as a conjunction. A knowledge of the cit- 
cumstances in which a message was sent may lead to further identifications 
...until the meaning of most of the coded words is known. The appli- 
cation of this method to unknown languages is obvious ; such methods 
enable the decipherer to determine the meaning of sign-groups without 
knowing how to pronounce the signs. Indeed it is possible to imagine 
a case where texts in an unknown language might be understood without 
finding the phonetic value of a single sign.” 


These cryptographic principles are in striking accord with the 
linguist’s insistence that grammatical analysis is based primarily 
ot wholly not on the meaning of the text involved, but rather on 
the observation of regularities of distribution in the text. But the 
linguist, perhaps bolder than the cryptographer, would maintain 
further that, given sufficient texts, a complete grammatical analysis 
can be written without ever learning either meanings or phonetic 
values.3 The grammatical analysis would then consist of iso- 
lating the morphemes, or meaningful units, of the texts, and 
describing their distribution. The meanings of the meaningful 
units need never come into play. Thus a foreigner making 4 
grammatical (i.e. a morphemic) analysis of written English would 


1 The best description of the decipherment of Linear B is to be found in 
John Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B (Cambridge, 1958). See also 
Michael Ventris and John Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 
1956), ch. 1. 2 John Chadwick, op. cit. p. 41. 

3 For an authoritative discussion of this question, see Zellig S. Harris, 
Methods in Structural Linguistics (Chicago, 1951). 
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be able to say that the letter sequence “gnarring” has meaning, 
that it consists of two smaller meaningful units, “gnarr” and 
“ing”, and that all other sequences within the larger sequence, 
such as “gna”, “rin”, or “nar”, have no meaning in this 
particular context. All this without ever finding out the meaning 
of the word “‘gnarring”. Now since each language has a unique 
grammar and hence a unique set of morpheme distributions, it 
follows that once the grammar is written the language can be 
identified with some known language of identical grammar or 
else be established as a “new” language. 

As a matter of fact, although Michael Ventris may not have 
realized it, this was largely the principle upon which his decipher- 
ment of Linear B was based. Through most of the decipherment 
ptocedure Ventris had assumed that the language was Etruscan, 
but he had not allowed this assumption in any way to prejudice 
the formal, grammatical analysis. In the final stages of the analysis 
it suddenly became clear that certain grammatical features could 
best be connected with Greek, and the decipherment was then 
able to proceed on a firm foundation. (It is true that phonetic 
substitutions played a large role in the decipherment, but only 
in the last stages.) 

Unfortunately, the Proto-Byblian materials are poorly suited 
to distributional analysis because the texts are so limited—1038 
funning signs in all. However, the scantness of the corpus is all 
the more reason for insistence on strict analytic procedures with 
aminimum of guessing (complete elimination of intuitive pro- 
cedures is apparently impossible), for it is much too easy to 
“plant” a solution in a short corpus where there is no possibility 
of checking the results. Only formal, explicit methods can yield 
unobjectionable results in the decipherment of a limited corpus. 

It was with these principles as a guide that the present decipher- 
ment of the Byblian materials was begun. That is, the only 
concern was for morphemic analysis. Identification of the 
characters with those of Egyptian or other writing-systems was 
ignored as not being of primary importance. Chadwick main- 
tains:' “The first step is of course to determine the type of 
[writing-] system employed”, but this is not the case. To be sure, 
Ihave tentatively assumed a syllabary, but this assumption does 
not substantially affect the morphemic analysis. If the text 
contains a mixture of logograms and syllabic or alphabetic signs, 
that fact should become apparent in the course of analysis. (As it 

1 Chadwick, Joc. cit. 
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turns out, the analysis below lends little credence to the hypothesis 
of a mixed system.) The system of analysis will become clearer 
when we turn to the texts themselves. 


III WRITING A PROTO-BYBLIAN GRAMMAR 


For the sake of typographical convenience we shall work with 
Dunand’s code numbers for the signs of the inscriptions, rather 
than with the signs themselves. It should be noted, however, 
that the use of a code obscures the fact that many signs may be 
variants of each other. Thus, signs e01 and b12 are virtually 
identical, but there is nothing in the code numbers to show this, 

We begin by examining text A (see p. 231). Dunand cites 
the following recurrent sequences (his lists are however some- 
times incomplete or inaccurate): 


bO8-dOl-al6 (lines 1, 10) 
g13-g0l-alO (3, 10) 
a@19-g¢03-e07-g04 (4, 9) 
g03-e07-g04-e16-f01-b08 (6-7, 9) 
a15-g15-d04 (5, 8, 9) 
@04-d05-g14-e08-h0l-e12-e22-a15-g15 (6, 8-9) 


One of the first things we notice is that the sequence g()3- 
e07-204 occurs three times (4, 6-7, 9): what conclusion can be 
drawn? The so-called fundamental assumption of linguistics 
states that in every speech community certain utterances aft 
alike in both form and meaning. Utterances with a minimum 
phonetic-semantic resemblance are called morphemes.! When we 
find repeated sequences, like the three occurrences of g(3 
e07-204, we note the likenesses of form and assume that they 
correspond to likenesses in meaning. Of course, this assumption 
may initially lead to many errors, but, if we have sufficient texts, 
observation of regularities of distribution will eventually eliminate 
these errors. Hence we may conclude provisionally that g03 
e07-g204 represents a morpheme or sequence of morphemes,’ 


™ See L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), pp. 144 f., 166. 
2 Technically speaking, this procedure isolates morphs, or morphemt 
alternants, if anything, rather than morphemes. After these segments, what: 
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subject to the qualification that, if the writing system is a sylla- 
bary, we may not have found the exact positions of the morpheme 
boundaries. (Henceforth, unless otherwise specified, we shall use 
the term “‘morpheme” to mean “‘a single morpheme or a sequence 
of morphemes, with the approximate boundaries indicated”’.) 
On lines 4 and 9, this same group g03-e07-g204 is preceded 
by a19, which we mark off as another morpheme, presumably a 
prefix. But on lines 7 and 9 the group is followed by e16-f01- 
b08, which we similarly mark off. Now note that, on line 7, 
e16-£01-b08 is followed by e22, while, on line 9, it is followed 
by e12-e22. It is tempting to think that these represent two 
possibile inflectional endings of e16-f01-b08, but so far there is 


no convincing evidence. However, we then notice that g13-g01- f 


a10 occurs in lines 3 and 10 and in line 3 is followed by e12-22. 


This is virtually conclusive proof that e12-e22 is a morpheme— [ 


most probably a suffix. So we now mark off the two new mot- 
phemes, ¢13-g01-a10 and e12-e22. But can the e22 of line 7 also 
be proved a suffix? The sequence b08—d01-a16 is found in lines 
1 and 10, in line 1 followed by e05 and in line 10 by d05~-e05, 


But this variation between e05 and d05-e05 strikes us immediately § 


as being parallel to the variation between e22 and e12-e22; and 
this regularity of distribution enables us to establish all four 
groups as morphemic, though d05-e05 and e12-e22 may vety 
well turn out to consist of two morphemes each. In line 10, only 
the sequence e07-e05 remains to be assigned to some morpheme. 
But this sequence is almost certainly a suffix to the morpheme 
g13-g01-a10, giving us two words with rhyming inflections, 
e07-e05 and d05-e05. We are of course reminded of such Semitic 
phrases as sésima tabima “good hotses”’ ot sésatu tabatu “good 
mare”’, etc., which would fit into this pattern provided that the 
writing system is syllabic; yet non-Semitic languages often show 
the same kind of inflection, for example, Latin pue//arum bonarum, 
so that we cannot claim this “construction” as a proof of the 
Semitic character of Proto-Byblian. We can however say with 
some assurance that, if the writing-system is a syllabary, then e(7 
ever they may be, are isolated, they are considered in the course of analysis for 
grouping into morphemes. Nevertheless, we shall continue to use the term 
“morpheme” for these isolated segments. Fora justification of the procedure 
of analysis followed here, see Z. S. Harris, “From phoneme to morpheme”, 
Language, XXXI (1955), 190-222, and the slightly different technique of L. G. 
Jones and W. Foust, “Preliminary morphological analysis, a computer 


experiment” (paper presented at the December 1958 meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America). 
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and d05 end with the same vowel sound but begin with different 
consonants, and we are on our way towards constructing a 
“phonetic grid” of the type which proved to be the key to the 
phonetic interpretation of Linear B.' (It will be noted that the 
two suffixes would be somewhat harder to explain on the assump- 
tion of an alphabetical principle of writing.) 

The next step in the analysis is to look for more examples of 
the suffixes already isolated. We are immediately successful in 
finding e12-e22 on lines 6 and 9, preceded in both cases by g04- 
d05-2¢14-e08-h01, and followed in line 9 only by a15-g15-d04, 
which we know is morphemic because it occurs independently 
on lines 5 and 8. Thus we know that e12-e22 is also a suffix in 
these two new positions. Now let us compare the sequences 


a15-g15-d04-h01-g04-d05-214-e08-h01 (5-6), and 
a15-¢15-d04-b02-g04-d05-214-e08-h01 (8-9); 


this enables us to distinguish h01 and b02 as independent. It 
might now also seem possible to separate b01 from the preceding 
a15-¢15-d04 in line 9. However, comparison of the three groups 


a15-g15-b08-b01 (6), 
a15-¢15-d04-b01 (0), 


and the previously isolated a215-g15—-d04 makes it appear more 
likely that these are three inflectional forms, each containing two 
morphemes. Now on lines 6 and 8-9 we are left with g04-d05- 
g14-e08-h01, which is longer than any other sequence we have 
yet encountered, but there is no evidence in the text about how 
it might be analysed. 

We have come a long way in the analysis, and we might now 
turn to some mote indirect approaches in our effort to divide 
the whole text morphemically. Let us compare 


e23—d02-e15-a10—d04-g¢08-a05-e07 (7), and 
g13-¢01-e15-a10-a11-g08-g16-e07 (7-8). 


We already know that e07 is a possible morpheme ending, since 
it occurs in line 5 directly before the known morphemic segment 
al5-¢15-d04. Furthermore, in line 8 the e07 is followed by h01, 
which we know can be an independent morpheme, as in line 5. 
We might now suppose that g08-a05-e07 and g08-g16-e07 
ate two inflected forms of the same “word”, so that they must 


1 Chadwick, op. cit. ch. 4. 
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consist of at least two morphemes each. Actually, however, the 
signs 205 and g16 areso similar to each other that they are probably 
mete graphic variants. We consider next what to do with e23- 
d02-e15-a10-d04 and g13-g01-e15-a10-a11. We recognize at 
once that g13-g01-e15-a10 bears the same relation to g13-g01- 
a10 (3, 10) that e16-£01—b08-e12-e22 (9) bears to e16-f01—b08- 
e22 (7) and that b80-d01-a16-d05-e05 (10) bears to b08-d01- 
a16-e05 (1). We are therefore inclined to recognize: e15-a10 
and a10 as independent suffixes. But since g13-g01-a10 itself 
occurs with the suffix e12-e22 in line 3 and with the suffix 
e07—-e05 in line 10, we would seem to be confronted by a language 
with a much more complicated inflectional system than we 
originally supposed. The status of d04 and a11 remains in doubt 
(a11 is a ““hapax legomenon”’). 

At this point, formal analytic methods have reached their limit, 
apparently,’ without achieving full success. This outcome must 
be partially attributed to the damaged condition of the upper 
part of the inscription, for the undamaged lower half, lines 6-10, 
is completely segmented save for four signs. The completed 
analysis is shown on p. 235 (with solid, bounded lines under the 
morphemes and crosses to indicate morphemic breaks of uncer- 
tain position). 

The longest texts, C and D, do not respond to analysis nearly 
so well as A, so that in each case it has not been possible to assign 
more than half of the total number of signs to specific morphemes. 
We shall not describe the analyses, but simply display the results 
with a few prefatory remarks. 

It will be observed that many of the lines of C end before 
coming to the left-hand edge of the tablet, and furthermore that 
five of the fifteen lines in the inscription end with e22, a suffix 
known from text A. It is thus possible to conclude that the 
scribe has attempted to co-ordinate line endings and morpheme, 
ort word, endings. Note also that e01 is written here for all the 
signs that Dunand interprets as either e01 or b12, in view of theit 
almost complete similarity. Signs a03, a04, and a09 are all pictures 
of birds and may be variants of each other as well, a remark which 
applies equally to signs a06 and a07, which depict insects. 

Double underlining indicates a morphemic sequence identified 
by comparison among different texts. 


* We might wish to mark all the remaining occurrences of e22 as morpheme 
endings, since we already know that it is a frequent morpheme ending: in 
line 4 it is preceded by b08, as it is in line 7. 
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THE PROTO-BYBLIAN INSCRIPTIONS: A FRESH APPROACH 


In text D only, the bracketed signs are my own emendations, 
The first sign in line 4, which is partially obliterated, is read as 
d04 by Dunand. On distributional grounds it would seem wiser 
to read d09 here. 

Of the remaining inscriptions, H and J offer nothing of interest, 
The others are transcribed below. 


Spatula B 


























Led R02 UA 817 “wl -g021e19 si 
2 .b02-e07| b11-e06-e25- f05-607 
3.e06-e03| h03-b11-b06=b03 
4,  104~e07-g10-109+a17-f110] 
5 .g02-d04-h03-e03-e06 
6 .b03-g02-e18] £05-e06 
7 «816-h08-g09-h0l-e15 lg 
2.@C 
Spatula E 3,0] 
1 «8.17 -b03-b11-e04-e25~e08-a17-a04 4 gt 
2.e07-e03-e18-£05 5 et 
3 .€19-e19-e19-e19-e19 6g 
78. 
Spatula F Be 
1.a17-b034 |+-no5-e21-g06-g08 9.e 
2.e06-a14-g02-e18| b11-e17 | 
3.al7-e05 i. : 
4.112{ J-e13-215-bl1-206 ‘ 
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Ns, 
as 
set 


5 .b03-al7-e06-al7-g10-h01-e15-g206 
.e19-e19-g06-g02-e18-e14-e15 
6 .e19-e19-g06-¢ ) | 





” 7 .e19-e15-b11-g06-e05-al7-h0l-bll 


Fragment G 
Cole 1. }+b11-g15-g15-g01-a02~e11-a15] 
2. |-e04-¢06-e08-409-¢17-e11-al5- 
] g06-008-d092e17 ~e11~815-g15[ 





3. J-e04-e05-£01-g17-b02-e05-a01-e08L 





4+ ]-17-e05-g06-e08-409-g03-¢17-e08L 
5. ]-a09-a05-e08-409-g03-g17f 





Spatula I 

1.207 -e21] e22-0e04-e08] al6-102-g06-e21 
2.207-al8-g¢04-g02-b06] g06-a18 
3,a16-g07-b06-g13] g06-e22-e15 
4. g02-g07-e22-g07- 2 | d02-al4-e08-e24 
5 g04~107+b11| e22-a16-g07-b06-g13| e15-h01-[ 
6,g12-g06-e11-e21| g13-g04-a18| e15-h0l-al4-g08 | 
1.a17-207-d06-e07 -g@07 -h05-a18-105-g06-e01-g¢08 
8.e09-b06-605-f05-101] g07-g08-h07-e05| cO1-g13-[ 
9.e22~g07 -f01-g10| h05-n08-g13-nh06-e22 

Note that B, F, and I contain some vertical lines between 
characters, which have been interpreted as word-dividers. 
Text I ends with e22, confirming again our conclusion that this 


sign represents a suffix, and the last two signs on the spatula 
ate h06-e22. Now sign h06 has the form of a cross on its side, 
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while g17 is an upright cross. Since we have seen that the suffix 
g17-e22 is very frequent (C, 2, etc.), it is natural to suppose that 
h06 and g17 are graphic variants. It may be that e12, found in 
the suffix e12-e22 of text A, is another variant of 217, used in 
the lapidary style. This conclusion is complicated, however, by 
the fact that g17 seems to appear in text A in addition to e12, 
(Both signs have the shape of crosses.) 

Another-difficult point is the relationship between g13-g01-a10 
of texts A and D and g13-b11-a10 of text C. Dunand sees hete 
an evidence of “internal inflection”,! while Dhorme simply 
considers the two signs as variants of each other. The former 
solution, that is, that each sequence consists of two morphemes, 
would seem preferable. 

The verso of F (lines 4-7) seems to have some lines going left 
to right, contrary to the usual rule. 

Observe finally that the spatulas E and B both begin with the 
sequence a17—b03—b11 and that spatula F begins with a17-b03, 
with the third sign obscure. This would suggest that this 
sequence represents either the name of the objects, or the begin- 
ning of some ceremonial formula connected with them. 


IV. ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our conclusions at this point must be tentative. One of the few 
things we can say with assurance is that, if the Proto-Byblian 
language is Canaanite, then the writing-system is almost certainly 
a syllabary. This conclusion is inevitable in view of the fact that 
most of the stem morphemes are three signs long, while most of 
the affixes are one or two signs long. However, it would be 
wtong to exclude from consideration systems which consist 
mostly of syllables with the addition of a few consonantal signs 
to be used at the ends of words. 

As a sort of converse to the proposition above, we may also 
say that, if the writing-system is a syllabary, then Proto-Byblian 
is very likely Canaanite, and that such languages as Greek and 
Akkadian are excluded. This second conclusion may be inde- 
pendently demonstrated. 

Assume the system is a syllabary. The number of different 
signs (114) is very much smaller than the number of signs in af 


1 Dunand, of. cit. p. 117. On pp. 115-21, Dunand has a section entitled 
“Analyse des textes”, which contains something resembling a morphemi 
analysis, but in highly unsystematic form. 
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Akkadian text of the same length (see above), but only a little 
larger than the number of Linear B syllables (87). Therefore the 
Proto-Byblian system is probably fairly economical, like the 
Linear B system, in that it would indicate mostly consonant-vowel 
combinations, and possibly also pure vowels (the possibility of 
pure consonant signs does not enter into this discussion). But 
in a system of this sort it is obvious that any pure vowel signs 
will occur almost exclusively at the beginnings of words, as is 
the case with Linear B.! Let us see then whether any of the Proto- 
Byblian signs occur exclusively or almost exclusively at the 
beginnings of the words or morphemes we have previously 
isolated.2 The table on p. 244 lists all the signs of texts A, C, and 
D—the only texts that permitted any substantial analysis—which 
occur “morpheme-initial ” (column A), the number of morpheme- 
initial occurrences of each of these signs (column B), the total 
number of occurrences of each sign in the three texts (column C), 
and the percentage of morpheme-initial occurrences (column D = 

column B x 100/column C). 

Of course, since not all of the morpheme divisions have been 
determined, some of the figures in column B, and hence the 
percentages in column D, would eventually have to be increased, 
though naturally only a few are likely to be decreased. Now, 
ignoring as statistically non-significant all the figures for signs 
with a total occurrence of ten times or fewer, we find that only 
sign g13 is a really promising candidate as a possible vowel-sign, 
since all its thirteen occurrences are morpheme-initial ; however, 
e06, e23, and g(04 also have impressively high percentages of 
morpheme-initial occurrence (45, 58, and 50%, respectively). 
We might at first guess that ¢13 is the vowel /a/, and that two 
of the other three are /i/ and /u/, though we could not say precisely 
which two. (Both u-vowels and i-vowels can occur as the second 
element of diphthongs, thus explaining their smaller morpheme- 
initial distribution.) However, twelve of the thirteen occurrences 
of g13 belong to only two different morphemes, g13-g01-a10 
and ¢13-b11-a10, which may even be the same morpheme. There- 


' Chadwick, op. cit. pp. 52-3. 

? There is no error involved in counting all worpheme-initial signs, despite 
the fact that the rule of vowel sign occurrence applies only to word-initial 
signs, The argument below will show, in fact, that there are probably no vowel 
signs in the system: the almost inevitable inclusion in our statistics of signs 
which are morpheme-initial without being word-initial, therefore, cannot 
weaken this argument in any way, but may rather tend to strengthen it. 
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fore the statistical reliability of the observed distribution of 213, 
in this respect, is almost nil. Hence there are no signs in the 
system which can be identified as vowels. But this result does not 
really surprise us, for, while such languages as Greek and 
Akkadian commonly have words beginning with vowels, Canaan- 
ite has no such words. We thus conclude that the assumption of 
a syllabary (the initial assumption in this statistical analysis) is 
inconsistent with the structure of Greek and Akkadian, but 
completely consistent with the structure of Canaanite. In other 
wotds, then, taking our first conclusion into account, we see 
that there exists a relation of mutual implication between the hypo- 
theses that Proto-Byblian is a Canaanite language and that it uses 
a syllabic writing-system—though this relationship is admittedly 
of a probabilistic nature. 

Theoretically, it would seem that further work in decipherment 
should proceed in two stages: first, the systematic analysis of the 
morphemic segmentation already obtained and the construction 
of paradigms, etc.; and second, the construction of a phonetic 
grid and/or the guessing of phonetic values for individual signs 
and entire morphemes. Apparently, however, the first step 
indicated would prove nearly impossible because of the limited 
corpus. Hence the best hope for eventual decipherment should 
lie in a procedure of systematic guessing on the basis of the 
morphemic structure revealed in the present paper, especially 
in text A, which shows an exceptional amount of repetition. 








REVIEWS 


L. VANDEN BERGHE and L. De Meyer, Bibliographie analytique de l’assyriologie 
et de l’archéologie du Proche Orient. Vol. 1, Section Ph, La Philologie, 1954- 
1956. 1957. Pp. xii+108. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 10.) 


The problem of keeping up to date with new publications, and especially 
the periodical literature, confronts every Assyriologist, and all aids to its 
solution are therefore welcome. Regularly appearing bibliographies have 
traditionally been the care of editors of journals and at the moment Pater 
Pohl and Professor Weidner contribute such to Orientalia and Archiv fir 
Orientforschung. Articles and books appearing in Communist countries are 
admirably listed and summarized in Bibliotheca Classica Orientalis, issued by 
the Berlin Academy. Although the field is already covered by these three 
publications there is an advantage in a bibliography which can be purchased 
separately. It is intended that the bibliography of Vanden Berghe and De 
Meyer will appear in volumes covering two to three years, and will be 
divided into two series, the one devoted to archaeology, the other to philo- 
logy. The section under review is the first one for philology. 

The important thing about such a bibliography is that it should be com- 
plete, and especially in drawing on books and journals which an Assyrio- 
logist would not ordinarily have occasion to consult. On the whole the 
compilers of this work have succeeded in this, though no one will expect 
perfection. One looks in vain for R. J. Gillings’s article, “Babylonian 
Mathematics”, which appeared in Australian Mathematics Teacher for 1955, 
and E. I. Gordon’s article, “‘Lipit-Ishtar of Isin”, from the A//en Memorial 
Art Museum Bulletin, vol. xtv (Oberlin, Ohio, 1956), is similarly not given. 

The arrangement is carefully worked out: there are two major divisions: 
general and specific works, and the latter is divided into seven subdivisions: 
writing and language, geography, history, society, literature, religion and 
science. Many philologists will keenly regret the lack of a category “texts”. 
These are the primary sources of philology and have permanent value, while 
publications which are purely interpretative will in most cases become anti- 
quated in time. Within the subdivisions it would have been most helpful to 
separate the two categories. Also more cross-references are needed, as no 
system of classification is perfect. Works on the Babylonian epics mostly 
appear under Littérature, La Mésopotamie, Genre pottique, but articles of the 
same kind are also given under Religion, Mythologie. In some cases too items 
are wrongly listed. The Dialogue of Pessimism is listed under poetry (no. 679), 
though in fact it is prose. No. 722 by T. Fish is an article showing what can 
be found from administrative documents about the city quarter Uru. ki, and 
should go under Société. It is put under Divinités, as the first subsection is 
entitled, “The God of Uri.ki”. , 

In addition to listing books and articles the compilers sometimes indicate 
the nature of the contents, but this treatment is very uneven. One of von 
Soden’s lexical articles is summarized so that it occupies half of one page 
(p. 16), but Gadd’s 45-page pamphlet, Teachers and Students in the Oldest 
Schools (no. 796), does not even have a note stating that some unpublished 
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REVIEWS 


Edubba fragments are here edited. In certain cases the compilers certainly 
should give facts which are not stated on the title-pages. Thus no. 74, 
Woolley, L., Ezn vergessenes Kénigreich, passes without a mention of an English 
book by the same author, A Forgotten Kingdom. 

Reviews of books are given with the books, though due to the time- 
lag in the appearance of some, they cannot be included in the same volume. 
The work ends therefore with a section of reviews of books published 
before 1954. A very useful index of authors rounds off this Assyriological 
bibliography. The authors are to be congratulated on a handy tool whose 
usefulness is not impaired by the very minor blemishes mentioned. 

Ww. G. LAMBERT 


W. von SopEN (ed.), Akkadisches Handworterbuch: unter Benutzung der lexica- 
lischen Nachlasses von Bruno Meissner (1868-1947). Lief. 3. 1960. Pp. 96. 
(Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. Price: DM. 18.00.) 


In this fascicule of the Handwérterbuch (AHw.), which comprises the words 
dunnanu-gabi, Dr von Soden had the advantage of consulting the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary (CAD) and he often refers to it, especially for un- 
published lexical texts which it cites. Divergences, however, occur between 
the two works, not only in the number of the catchwords which is (artifi- 
cially) larger in CAD owing to the differentiation of cognate homonyms but 
also in their orthography and therefore their order. In this regard the letter E 
offers exceptional difficulties since the choice between an initial e and an 
initial 7 (or even a) has sometimes to be made arbitrarily, especially when, as 
von Soden points out, Assyrian prefers e and Babylonian favours #. There is a 
greater tendency in CAD than in AHw. to use the letter 7. Thus the following 
words entered by AHw. under E are spelt by CAD with initial 7: ebissa, 
ekletu(m), ergilu, eritu 11, erkallu, erru(m) i, errd, erwissu, etmudu, etnusu and 
etpuqu. On the other hand, AHw. reads iria, iridnu and izibtu where CAD 
begins with e. Sometimes where both have initial e CAD prefers / later in 
the word, as in (AHw.) ebéru 111, egertu, eleppu, enerbi, ereqqu, eSer and esertu Il. 
CAD lists under initial e the (AHw.) words aduri(m), aribif, arii(m) v. In the 
following cases (CAD-forms given in brackets), the variations are more 
extensive: ebbibu(m) (embiibu), edulli (eduli), Ellil (illilu), ergididu (irgididakkn), 
e(r)rikSuttu (eri§itu), erkitusd (irkitusakku), erkulla (elkulla), ersaharkiliba 
(irsaharbubbakku), ersiskurri (irsizkurakku), ersannasakku (irsannisakkn), 
ettettu(m), (eddetu). E-forms in CAD assigned elsewhere by AHw. include 
(CAD) eau (AHw. ja’u), efgurru (AHw. singurru) and eskininitu (AHw. abkini- 
nitu). Vowels marked long in one of the lexicons are often unmarked in 
the other. 

Where the spellings vary, both (especially CAD) frequently give helpful 
cross-references (besides often supplying alternative spellings under the 
catchword) but even so a great deal of time is lost in hunting down refer- 
ences; this is especially irritating with CAD where more than one volume is 
concerned and where, in the case of homonyms, three (or even more) 
volumes have to be in the hands of the reader simultaneously. The incon- 
venience is multiplied when parallel letters such as b/p, d/t and the sibilants 
are implicated. It would be a boon if some conventions could be agreed 
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upon where Akkadian practice is ambiguous or unknown, for example, g 
and i might be preferred to e, b to p, d to ¢, s to s and z, and s to x. The 
letter W would be better omitted; it could be prefixed (normally in brackets) 
where necessary. It is also a mistake to cite under U certain verbs known to 
the lexicographer only in their D- (or Dt-) form since scholars are usually 
obliged in such cases to consult other verbs of similar derivation in their 
G-form (under the appropriate vowel) and this involves unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort. Moreover, there is often the possibility that other than 
D-forms may yet be found; for example, von Soden actually cites such 
additional forms (unknown to CAD) in the cases of eméqu(m) 1, enébu and 
enétu. The same considerations as regards convenience apply to verbs found 
only in N- and S-forms. 

Welcome evidence of the comprehensiveness, completeness and accuracy 
of the (independent) word-compilations used by the American and the 
German scholars in preparing their respective works is furnished by the 
fact that both dictionaries have listed almost without exception the same 
words; where they have not, there is almost always some excellent and 
deliberate reason. Several words entered by CAD as separate catchwords 
have, indeed, to be searched for in AHw. since they occur under other 
catchwords, such as CAD eriptu s.v. erpu, either because von Soden gives 
them a different grammatical significance or because he associates them with 
a well-known Semitic “root” while CAD attempts no derivation. The few 
words listed under E by AHw. but absent from CAD are rare or doubtful 
(such as assumed Sumerian loanwords) and include eddeStum, egalturri, 
ebrushu, ehzu(m), Ekur, ekurrif, elamitu, emegalammi, emma, Enukku, erninum, 
ersabungh, erSemmti, erzitaggadi, est vi, etemmutu and ewiim 11; some may be 
reserved for insertion elsewhere in CAD. 

In the case of a few verbs, AHw. cites rare forms not mentioned by CAD; 
for example, a Stn-form from e/é(m) 1v, a Gtn (or Ntn) from enébu, a G-form 
from enétu and an Ntn (or Gtn) from esébu. 

Where CAD declares the meaning of a word uncertain or unknown, AHw. 
occasionally gives an indication or conjecture, for example, with edatu 1, 
bhiru, ektirum, elae, enimtarrum, enti and esalld. In some of these cases this 
might be inferred from CAD’s translation of a cited passage but it is always 
advantageous to have it precisely stated. More rarely, CAD alone gives such 
an indication or conjecture, for example, with epa(p)pu “(a kind of orna- 
ment?)” and eyzastibe “(referring to the legal status of a field)”. 

Von Soden gives a more precise and definite meaning to edammi(m), 
elammakku(m), elammiburu, elathipu, eldu 1, élilu, elmésu(m), ensi(m), and 
epattum. CAD defines more exactly esd 11 (asé(m) 11), as “(part of a loom)” 
(AHw. “ein Gerat aus Holz’’). 

In the following cases (where the German represents AHw. and the 
English CAD) the two dictionaries differ: ebissu “Bindeseil (?)”; “(mng. 
uncert....must refer either to a container or a weight)”; edamukku “Bauch- 
Fell der Kuh(??)”: “1. membrane covering the fetus, amnion, 2. cover”; 
editu 11 “ Armel(??)”: “(a garment)”; e’é/u(m) St “(Hande) verschranken, 
falten”: “wring the hands”; elami(#)tu (alamittu) “‘Dattelpalmstamm”: “(a 
type of date-palm)”; @itu(m) (used with warittum) “‘steigende, hohere 
Zahlung”’: “‘(travel) upstream”; emru 1 “rdtlich (v Fischotter)”: “Probably 
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a synonym for sarpasu ‘otter’”; ennenu “etwa ‘bdsartig’”: “wrathful”; 
ennettu(m) ““Sinde”: “(divine) punishment”; é# “ Ablésende(r)”: “sub- 
stitute, replacement”; episum (CAD ebisu) “eine Art Teppich?”: “(cloth of 
an inferior quality)”; egégu “‘etwa ‘lahmen’”: “‘be heavy, tied (said of the 
tongue)”; eréru(m) “‘diirr sein?”’: “become moldy”; esé/u “etwa ‘aufblahen 
(Leib)’”: “be stopped up, constipated”; estkillu(m) “ein Tempelraum?”: 
“(a building in the temple complex)”’; e(s)sd@ (CAD iss#) “ Niederung”’: “pit, 
clay pit”; eta@ku (CAD etéku) “etwa ‘sich dranhalten, sich beeilen’”: “be 
watchful, alert”; etnusu “sehr schwach”’: “insignificant, negligible”; e¢puqu 
“zusammengefasst(?)”: “solid, strong”; e¢puru (CAD itburuz) “mit Tiara 
geschmiickt(?)”: “strong”’; e¢tettu(m) “ein Dornstrauch (Teufelszwirn?)”: 
“boxthorn”, 

The following deserve special attention: edappatu(m) is, in spite of the 
meaning assigned (“‘etwa ‘Kleidborten’”’), connected by von Soden with 
adapu 1 (“‘eine Art Binde?”); CAD equates these words and translates “(a 
type of fringed garment)”. ekallanu is considered by AHw. a secondary 
plural of eka//u “Palast” but to CAD it is a singular, meaning “palace serf”’. 
Of ekésu CAD (s.v. eRisu) says “(mng. unkn.)” but AHw. (s.v. akdsum) 
translates ““etwa ‘hartnackig sein’”. CAD ekpu “(mng. unkn.)” is rightly 
rejected by von Soden and assigned to egbu “‘Ferse, Absatz”. AHw. con- 
siders ekd(m) 11 in its D-form to have the meaning “darben lassen” while its 
adjective eké(m) 1 is translated “verarmt; verwaist”. CAD, s.v. ekdtu, 
designates the verb *wakdé, with the meaning, in its D-form, “to be weak, 
crippled”; CAD is wrong in stating that the masculine form of the adjective 
never occurs; to the feminine form it accords the translation ‘homeless, 
destitute girl”. The abstract noun ekétu is rendered by AHw. “etwa ‘ Verar- 
mung’”’ and by CAD “‘feebleness, debility”. CAD’s e/atu “priestess” is re- 
jected by von Soden who treats it simply as the feminine of the adjective 
ehi(m) t “hoch”. CAD distinguishes e/énitu “deceitful woman (designation 
of a witch)” and e/énéti “deceitful words” but AHw. classifies both under 
elénitu 1 ““‘Obere’, bez. von Hexen u. bésen Worten”’; he queries the trans- 
lation “‘Triigerisches”. Some of CAD’s references s.v. e/épu(m) are cited by 
von Soden under a/apu(m) 1 and a/pu(m) 1 and require further study. AHw. 
assigns two meanings to e/lipu, viz. “stark spriessend” (CAD e/lipu “(mng. 
unkn.)”) and “eine Giftpflanze (Butterblume?)” (CAD e//ibu “‘(a plant)... 
grew in forests and produced red berries)”. AHw. renders e/y m1 “ein 
Metallgerat(teil)”” but CAD distinguishes two uses: “‘an iron object” and 
“the upper part of a censer”. emanamumma (with epésu) is rendered by von 
Soden “‘zehnfach” but CAD (s.v. emanami) translates the phrase “to forfeit”. 
AHw. separates eméru 1 “gerdtet sein” and eméru(m) 11 “etwa ‘auftreiben’”’; 
CAD has only one verb, eméru “to have intestinal trouble (colic or the like)”. 
Passages relating to fruit and beer under emésu are assigned by von Soden to 
emésu(m) 1 “‘sauer sein” but CAD refers them to emésu “to be hungry” 
(AHw. emésu(m) 11). While AHw. differentiates three verbs enénu(m) (“1. Ver- 


99, 66 


giinstigung gewahren”; “‘11. bestrafen”; “111. siindigen”’), CAD lists four 
(“a. pray, ask for mercy”; “‘B. punish”; “‘c. grant a privilege, do a favour”; 
“p. have mercy”). The two dictionaries differ in their treatment of the 
obscure word enitu which seems to be used with a variety of meanings. AHw. 


tenders ennettu(m) by “‘Siinde” but CAD enters separately ennetu and ennittu, 
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both with the meaning “‘(divine) punishment”. epégu(m) is translated by von 
Soden “wohl ‘umfassen, itberwachsen’” but CAD envisages two verbs: 
“a. be massive, solid”; “‘B. be merciful, gracious”; CAD also has a noun, 
epigtu “‘massiveness”, which is not recognized by von Soden. CAD’s ren- 
dering of epertu(m) as “‘baked brick” is ambiguous; the term is collective and 
means “baked bricks” (AHw. “Backsteinwerk”’). CAD’s two entries éqy 
“(a cultic object)” and equ “(a votive offering)” are included by von Soden 
under one heading, égu “ein Kultgegenstand”. AHw. éqatu “ Weihgeschen- 
ken (?)” is explained by CAD as “consecration (?)”; he gives an additional 
reference. erbenitu (CAD “team of four”) is entered by von Soden as 
erbénétum, plural of erbettum “‘Viergespann”. erhdnis “herausfordernd” is 
rendered by CAD “rashly, insolently” but since these words are not 
synonymous they must be regarded as alternatives; AHw. translates erhu as 
“etwa ‘aggressiv’”; CAD renders it “quick, rash”. eridatum is designated 
by AHw. as a plural, with the meaning “eine Art Fischbehilter?”; CAD 
treats it as a singular and renders “a fish (?).. .(possibly refers to a container 
holding fish)”. Conversely, CAD makes erijatu a plural but AHw. regards 
it as a singular. Von Soden translates erimmatu(m) “ein eiformiger Ggst.” 
but CAD distinguishes among its several occurrences “egg-shaped bead” 
and “necklace (of such beads)”. erka “eine Art Reifen” is read irkd by CAD 
and translated “stake”. To ernittu(m) ‘“‘Kampfeswunsch” CAD allocates two 
meanings: “1. outbreak of divine anger...terminating with a cry of 
triumph...” and “2. triumph, victory”. Interesting differences are found 
in the treatment of erd#m, a rare word of various significations and origins. 
esadublu is derived by AHw. from esddu with a Hurrian affix and is translated 
“Erntearbeiter” but CAD reads ezatublu which he explains as a Hurrian 
loanword and renders “‘(a type of officer)”. esSebi(m) is rendered by AHvw. 
“ein ekstatischer Priester” and by CAD “(an ecstatic with magical powers)”; 
the references seem to indicate that it has both these meanings, so it might 
be safer to translate simply “an ecstatic”. Von Soden explains eféqu(m) 
(with /abdnu) as “(um zu lahmen,) hinfahren tiber”; in CAD it is translated 
“bend, cut, break”; CAD recognizes also a noun efégu “rate(?)” but AHw. 
enters it under the verb and renders “ Abrechnung”’; e¢qu “gelahmt(?)”’ is 
translated by CAD “broken, bent”. 

AHw. is especially to be commended for its attention to Semitic etymo- 
logies; CAD is particularly helpful for its valuable critical discussions and 
bibliographies of difficult words; CAD’s designation of dura’u (AHvw. 
p. 1774) as a West Semitic loanword is almost certainly correct. In com- 
paring the two dictionaries it is important to remember that von Soden was 
able to study the CAD volumes on the letters E and G while CAD had 
access to von Soden’s treatment of A. Akkadian literary texts are cited by 
AHw. up to the end of the year 1958. 

Both the author and his publishers are to be congratulated on the excel- 
lence and accuracy of the production. I have noticed only a few misprints: 
“” for “#” on p. 1774, line 7; “é” for “e” on p. 2114, line 4; on p. 272, 
s.v. gab’u, the forms “gb’” and “gib’a” should be “gb*” and “gib‘a”. On 
p. 191), s.v. ehkallu(m), the line beneath “&” in “hékal” is contrary to von 
Soden’s practice elsewhere (for example, in 2d, s.v. ajjikiam, p. 25 b, line 4). 
The broken type on p. 1884, line 14 from foot (s.v. édumdnu), is the sign “+”. 
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To the “‘Zeichenerklarung” (page vi of Lieferung 1) should now be added 
the sign “x” (“Mal”), which is used on p. 187), s.v. edd(m) 1, where 
“lxadé” evidently means “einmal ad#”’. 

CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 


G. RvcKMANs, Grammaire Accadienne, 4th ed. revised by P. Naster. (Biblio- 


théque du Mauston 6.) 1960. Pp. xx+121+29. (Institut Orientaliste, 
Université, Louvain. Price: Fr. 300.) 


In his thorough revision of the 3rd edition of Professor Ryckmans’s Gram- 
maire Accadienne Professor Naster has taken into account the important 
modifications in our conception of Akkadian grammar which have found 
widespread acceptance among assyriologists since the 3rd edition was pub- 
lished in 1947. The most important change is the adoption of the fourth 
“tense”, the perfect with -#- infixed, in accordance with the conclusions 
reached by Landsberger, von Soden, and others. What was formerly called 
“perfect” is now termed “‘preterite”. These alterations are to be found in 
{§216, 228, 231 bis, 251, 265, 392, etc. § 392 (in the 3rd edition § 389), dealing 
with conditional clauses, has been rewritten: summa is now described as “une 
phrase énonciative indépendante”’. 

Grammatical terminology generally accepted in the work of other Assyrio- 
logists has found its way into this new edition; for example, the more usual 
terms “ventive” and “‘allative” are added to Ryckmans’s “‘énergique”. The 
tables of verbal forms have been revised and some minor corrections made; 
thus the afformative of the second person masculine plural of the imperfect 
and preterite indicative has been corrected to -d. 

The numbering of the paragraphs is essentially the same as that of the 
3td edition, except for changes in the fourth part. 

TREVOR DONALD 


R. SCHNEIDER, L’ expression des compléments de verbe et de nom et la place de 
Padjectif épithéte en guéze. (Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
fasc. 312.) 1959. Pp. xvi+76. (Librairie ancienne Honoré Champion, 
Paris.) 


Ethiopic allows the choice of several ways in which a noun can be governed 
by a verb or by another noun: two constructions are available for the former, 
and three for the latter. There is, first, the “synthetical”’ or “morphological” 
construction: the noun has special forms, which happen to be identical, for 
the direct complement of a verb (the “‘accusative”) as well as for the noun 
governing another noun (the “construct state”). Secondly, we have the 
“analytical” or “periphrastic” or “syntactic” construction: the governing 
word, verb as well as noun, takes a pronominal suffix referring to the 


_ fominal complement, and the latter is tacked on by means of the preposition 


lz-, Finally, the noun governed by another noun can be preceded by the 
subordinating (so-called “‘relative”) pronoun za- (for all genders and 
numbers, or with special forms for the f.sg., ’an¢a, and the pl.c., ’a//a). 
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GOVERNING WORD COMPLEMENT 

I (a) Verb unmarked Marked inflexionally (-a) 
(b) Noun marked inflexionally (-a) Unmarked 

II (2) Verb 


() Mase marked inflexionally (suffix) Marked syntactically (/z-) 
III Noun unmarked Marked syntactically (za-) 


Current notions concerning the specific functions of each of these con- 
structions derive essentially from Aug. Dillmann’s Grammatik of 1857,! 
which, by virtue of the author’s unequalled knowledge of the language, 
holds the field till the present day. The aim of M. Roger Schneider’s mono- 
graph is twofold: to examine the validity of Dillmann’s interpretations, and 
to investigate the relative frequencies of the various constructions with a 
view to replacing Dillmann’s impressionistic indications by quantified state- 
ments. In the latter aim we discern, of course, the influence of Schneidet’s 
teacher, Marcel Cohen. 

Schneider’s statistics are based on a corpus which represents a kind of 
longitudinal section through Ethiopic literature down to the seventeenth 
century. As the constructions in question belong to the very core of syntax, 
and considerations neither of chronology nor of literary genres play any part 
in this study, the examination of other than “Aksumite” sources serves no 
useful purpose. The nature of post-Aksumite Ethiopic could not be described 
better than in Schneider’s own words, “...l’époque ot le guéze n’existait 
plus que comme langue savante et littéraire” (p. xii), or “...une langue 
figée, dont le développement s’arréte vers les IX°-X° siécles” (p. 72). Refer- 
ence to texts in this language in a study of a basic phenomenon of Ethiopic 
syntax reminds one of the status which Barhebraeus enjoyed in pre-Ndldeke 
Syriac grammars and reading-books, and of Néldeke’s famous, perhaps a 
trifle exaggerated, comparison with Renaissance Latin. That the “Aksumite” 
period has no original writers comparable to the old Syriac classics is de- 
plorable, but does not alter the fact that the only authentic sources for 
Ethiopic grammar are the texts of “l’ancienne époque de la langue”’ (p. xii). 
For this period to be represented only by the Book of Esther (ed. Pereira) 
and by the first ten chapters of the Gospel of Mark (British and Foreign 
Bible Society ed., see below) is simply inadequate. 

Though the synthetical constructions continue in Ethiopic in full vigour 
(cf. Dillmann’s remarks on the accusative, §179-end), the student is apt to 
take them for granted and to pay disproportionate attention to the frequency 
of the analytical ones. It is Schneider’s merit to have redressed the balance. 
He begins by showing (p. 5) that, so far as the complement of the verb is 
concerned, the analytical construction is excluded from certain verb-forms 
(the gerund) as well as from certain kinds of complements (the secondary 
complement with verbs taking two complements; predicative complements 
generally; complements of space and time). It seems clear, then, that the 
synthetical constructions are the normal ones, and that the analytical con- 
structions have a specialized function. According to Dillmann (§ 172) they 


are used “for the purpose of signifying the definite and known character of 


1 Quotations in English are taken from J. A. Crichton’s translation 
(London, 1907). 
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the Noun” and it seems to be established by ample contextual evidence that 
their use is, in fact, in some way connected with definiteness. However, on 
the one hand the synthetical construction occurs where all syntagmatic con- 
ditions for definiteness seem to be fulfilled, and on the other hand the 
analytical construction is also used “‘in cases where the definiteness of a noun 
is already sufficiently indicated by means of accompanying demonstratives, 
or attached suffixes, or in some other fashion”’; in the latter case Dillmann 
is inclined to admit that the proleptic suffix is, properly speaking, otiose and 
requires an excuse. Schneider even goes a step farther. In his view, what 
the analytical construction conveys cannot be just definiteness pure and 
simple, “uniquement et simplement l’équivalent d’un article défini, comme 
semble l’indiquer Dillmann”. Dillmann presumably thought of the German 
article, and Schneider presumably thinks of the French article. Nobody 
needs to be told that the two do not cover the same ground, and that definite- 
ness in Ethiopic cannot be defined by reference to “the” article, whether 
German or French. When Schneider has recourse to “‘insistance”’ (emphasis, 
especially contrastive) and “référence” (anaphora, in the syntactic, not the 
thetorical, sense) we are still well within the familiar range of “the definite 
atticle”; if we feel on safer ground than with mere “definiteness”, it is 
because those two subvarieties can usually be identified contextually. 

This whole argument suggests that the harmless-sounding expressions 
“to signify” and “to indicate” carry implications to which, I imagine, 
Schneider would not care to commit himself, namely that the pronominal 
suffix actually makes the noun definite so long as the latter is not accompanied 
by demonstratives, etc., but must have a different function if the noun is 
“already” made definite by some other means. 

It seems legitimate to inquire whether the analytical construction can be 
“explained” in terms of known uses of its constituent elements. Schneider 
(p. 15) seeks the explanation in the fact that the complement is expressed 
twice. This doubleness he interprets quite materially and quantitatively, 
namely as a more substantial and therefore more forceful manner of ex- 
pression, as “‘expressif” in the technical sense. Such an expression, he argues, 
is eminently appropriate to “‘insistance” and to “référence”. It would seem 
hardly less possible to take one’s clue from the ordinary function of pro- 
nouns, especially of the 3rd persons, namely to be used pro nomine, if the 
nomen is, ot is supposed to be, known (‘definite’). In this view the suffix 
would be used, not 7” order to make the noun definite, but because the noun és 
already definite, whether by demonstratives, etc., or merely by the context. 
Since it is largely a matter of individual judgement, or misjudgement, 
whether in any given case something is really as “known” to one’s audience 
as it is to oneself, it follows of necessity that the actual employment of the 
analytical construction is unpredictable. This explanation is not necessarily 
incompatible with “‘expressivité”; in fact, “unpredictable usage” and “pro- 
cédé stylistique”’ (Schneider, p. 72) amount, in this context, very much to the 


1 The analogy between the synthetical construction nas’a...’albasa wa- 
farasa Esther vi. 11 and the German “er nahm Kleider und Pferd” (p. 21) is 
specious: the absence of the article in German is contingent upon the ex- 
pression consisting of two (or more) co-ordinated nouns; Behaghel, Deutsche 
Syntax, 1, § 61. 
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same thing. Certain cases are perhaps better accounted for by “expressive. 
ness”, for example, the complement preceding the governing word, or the 
analytical construction with the 1st and 2nd persons. On the other hand, the 
pro nomine explanation would dispose of the whole question of whether, and 
in what precise sense, the suffix may be said to “signify” or “indicate” the 
definiteness of the complement. Cases where the complement is “already” 
definite would then be the norm rather than a troublesome exception—in 
fact, the more definite the complement is “already”, the more natural is it 
for a pronominal suffix to be substituted for it—and we should be free to 
draw the conclusion which is forcibly suggested by Schneider’s own pre- 
sentation of the facts, namely that definiteness in Ethiopic is an essentially 
extra-linguistic category (except for the article-like use of the possessive 
suffixes of the 3rd persons, Dillmann, §172; Praetorius, Amh. Spr. § 1604; 
Aeth. Gr. § 38). 

However, this explanation applies only to the first, not to the second, 
element of the analytical construction. It fails to account for the employ- 
ment of the preposition /z- for introducing the complement. The evidence 
for the ability of /z- to perform this function by itself, independently of the 
frame of the analytical construction, is rather slender; so far as the comple- 
ment of the noun is concerned, the evidence must even be described as most 
unsatisfactory; cf. Dillmann, Gr. §§ 179, 1 and 186); Lex. 23 under 7d and 6 
respectively. The complement introduced by /z- therefore lacks the ability, 
which an apposition ought to possess, of leading a separate syntactic exis- 
tence; and this accounts for the fact the analytical construction really makes 
the impression of a unified whole, rather than of two separable elements 
in apposition. It would be a worthwhile topic for a supplementary study to 
ascertain the exact status of the “‘accusatival” and the “genitival” functions 
of /a- in “ Aksumite” texts. 

In connexion with the analytical construction, especially so far as the 
complement of the verb is concerned, it has become a commonplace to draw 
attention to the striking similarity between Ethiopic and Syriac, or Aramaic 
in general; cf. Néldeke, Mand. Gr. p. 390, n. 33! Duval, Traité de gr. syr. § 299; 
Praetorius, Aeth. Gr. §134; Littmann ap. Handbuch der Orientalistik, 111, 373. 
Since Schneider scrupulously abstains from referring to this subject, the 
reviewer need not, perhaps, feel called upon to do more than add a general 
observation. The question of isogloss vs. borrowing (through the influence 
of supposed Aramaic-speaking Bible translators)? may not admit of a really 
cogent solution. It may, however, be pointed out that the Syriac con- 
struction, using as it does the ordinary markers of the nominal complement, 
l- for the complement of the verb and d- for the complement of the noun, 
possesses precisely those characteristics of an appositional, “pleonastic” 
(Praetorius, Amh. Spr. §232h) construction which we can only postulate for 
Ethiopic. The impression of “pleonasm” in Syriac is further strengthened 
by the fact that there is a clear relationship between ha gabra and qatleh 
Lgabra, that is, between the absolute pronoun and the suffix; contrast 


1 Noldeke adds that the use of the preposition /a- does not redound to 
the credit (“kein grosser Ruhm”’) of a language which possesses an in- 
flexional “accusative”. This remark does not refer to the question of de- 
finiteness. 2 Ullendorff, The Ethiopians, pp. 118, 120. 
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Ethiopic wa’atu ba’asi and qatalo la-wa’atu ba’asi. Possibly this can be used as an 
argument in favour of the borrowing or imitation theory, to which I do not 
incline myself. 

In discussing the “genitive” with za- Schneider takes no account of 
Dillmann’s treatment in the Lexicon (1865), which improves upon the 
Grammatik, especially in giving due prominence (col. 1032 under 32) to the 
“nom de matiére” (Schneider, pp. 56-9). Schneider is probably right in 
contending that the za-construction is the most specialized of the three 
“expressions du complément de nom”. What Dillmann says on the re- 
lationship between za- and the “construct state” is somewhat obscure 
because of the ambiguity of Bedeutung (“‘meaning”’? “importance” ?), which 
Crichton renders by “‘use and significance”; and “ Ausbildung” need not at 
all imply the quantitative connotation which Schneider reads into the trans- 
lator’s “development”. In fact, I fail to see that “Dillmann parle de la 
grande fréquence de la construction”. 

The trouble with grammatical statistics on the basis of an arbitrarily de- 
limited sample seems to be that nobody is in a position to tell just how 
extensive such a sample must be in order to exclude the risk of misleading 
accidents. On one point at least Schneider has demonstrably been led astray 
by his sample. In discussing the relative frequencies of the two possible 
constructions of the Infinitive, the verbal (with the complement in the 
accusative) and the nominal (with the Infinitive in the construct state), he 
confirms Dillmann’s indication that the latter is more common. He then 
tries to show (p. 38) that the relatively few instances occurring in his corpus 
are all contingent upon special circumstances which make it impossible for 
the nominal construction to be used. However, the evidence collected by 
Dillmann establishes quite clearly that the verbal construction does not 
depend on special circumstances of any sort. Besides the four examples 
quoted by Dillmann in §187, 1 there are some more in §182a, where the 
Infinitive in its turn is governed by verbs like “‘to be able”, “to know (how 
to...)”, etc.; an example of this kind also occurs in Mark, outside the ten 
chapters examined by Schneider, xv. 31 wa-re’aso ’iyyakl adeno “and himself 
he cannot save” (similarly II Tim. ii. 13 ’iyyak/ kabida ra’aso “he cannot deny 
himself”; cf. also John v. 19; ix. 16). Note also the Infinitive governed by a 
preposition, Sir. xvi. 4 wa-yaheyyas mawit za-anbala walud ’am-walid ’skkuya 
“and it is better to die without children than to beget a bad one”. 

In the same connexion Schneider discusses at some length (pp. 39-40) the 
first (negative) half of Matt. x. 28 (“And fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul”), comparing the text of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (ed. Th. Pell Platt, 1830; revised by Praetorius, 1899) 
with quotations in two hagiographical texts which happen to be included in 
his corpus. His comments (esp. p. 40, lines 5-8) are based on the assumption 
that the two main variants exhibited by the quotations are alterations of the 
Bible Society text. The latter has to some extent become “un texte regu” 
(p. xii) by its sheer existence in print, but does not reproduce a sextus 
receptus. Fortunately the passage is included in the extracts from Bibl. Nat. 
éth. 22 (Zotenberg 32) printed by Hackspill Zs. f. Assyr. x1 (1896), 387-8: 
this famous manuscript supports, fully or in part, the quotations against the 

Bible Society text. 
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In the short last section (pp. 67-70) Schneider shows the importance of 
the distinction between “‘déterminatifs” and “‘qualificatifs” for the position 
of the attributive adjective. Useful though this chapter is, I should personally 
have preferred to learn a little more about the main topic of the book, for 
example, about the uses of the “emphatic” pronominal complements &7ya- 
and zi’a-, and about that “particularly delicate turn” (Dillmann, §§1735 ¢, 
178) which Schneider (pp. 5, 6) refers to as “complément de partie” (cf, 
Chaine, Gr. éth. §222, 7) and which is relevant to the passage Matt. x. 28, 
mentioned above. 

Schneider’s monograph is a valuable contribution to Ethiopic grammar, 
It is of a type which is eminently suitable for dissertations and theses, and 
Semitic syntax would be in a better state if there were many more like it. 

H. J. POLOTSKY 


Ernst HAMMERSCHMIDT, A+thiopische liturgische Texte der Bodleian Library in 
Oxford. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institut fir 
Orientforschung, Verdéffentlichung Nr. 38.) 1960. Pp. 72+4 pp. plates. 
(Akademie Verlag, Berlin. Price: DM. 38.) 


The author has edited Ethiopic manuscripts from the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford. The first section of the book includes three litanies, and the second 
one deals with the Tamharta Habwat ‘Die Lehre der Geheimnisse”’. 

Two of the litanies are about Christ, and one about the Virgin Mary. In 
the introduction the author stresses the fact that in no oriental church are the 
litanies used independently of the prayers or of some specific rite such as 
exorcism. He considers these litanies an original Ethiopian production and 
finds no parallels for them in the other Christian literatures. 

The Tamhertad Habw at is an Ethiopian version of the 28th chapter of the 
first book of the Testamentum Domini nostri, Jesu Christi, a religious text 
of the fourth or the fifth century. According to D. Lifchitz (see below), the 
Tamharta Habw’at goes back to a Greek version, whereas Hammerschmidt 
thinks that a Syriac text may possibly be the “ Vorlage” of the Ethiopic text. 
The Tamhartad Habuwat is used in the Ethiopian Church on several occasions 
and, according to Lifchitz, it is also used for magical purposes. It is not clear 
to the present reviewer why the author published this text since D. Lifchitz 
furnished us with an excellent edition in 1940 under the title of Testes 
éthiopiens magico-religieux. It is true that the commentary is useful and in- 
structive, but the author could have chosen an unpublished manuscript and 
edited it with a commentary of the same character. 

While the Litanies make easy reading, the Tamhartd Habw’at is a difficult 
text. The difficulty is partly due to the fact that the Ethiopian translator 
misunderstood the original text. In reading the text with my students the 
following observations have occurred tome: 

P. 29, §3, chov-g:mni-c translated by H. “schmachbeladen und gebur- 
den” is rather to be translated “tied and bound”, shov-g, standing for 49™£. 

P. 31, §14, AbaPt:nePu: “Zur Durchbohrung der Hinde”; rather “in 
the nails of his hands (I take refuge)”’. 

P. 31, §15, ANAATACHw@t4ynk “Dazu, dass sie deinen geliebten Sohn 
verwiinschten und verspotteten”’; rather, “(in the fact) that they knelt and 
scorned (him) ”. 
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P. 31, §19, ates: “Zum Geschlagenwerden”; rather, “In the blow on 
the head (I take refuge)”. 

P. 55,98, F29°dan, 2400; “er wird begriffen der (doch) unbegriffen ist”. 
The term “begriffen” is ambiguous. It is preferable to translate: “er wird 
eingeschlossen (or umfasst, contained) der (doch) nicht eingeschlossen (or 
umfasst) ist”’. 

P. 55, 99, we7fiav4%dwtAy “(er hat uns geschenkt) das Wasser unserer 
Reinigung”; rather, “(he gave us) the water, our purifier”. 

P. 55,910, Ae2arPaAnsACEeNee: “(er sah wie die Welt) durch die Kraft 
der Schlauheit der Schlange niedergetreten wurde”; rather, “durch die 
Kraft seiner Weisheit wurde die Schlange niedergetreten”. 

P. 55, §11, Oda Lt PONS LAMH CAP-CM@cor- “und die Kraft derer, 
die sich auflehnten, bedeckte er mit Unwissenheit”. The translation is too 
free. It should be: “and the forces that opposed her, he covered them with 
ignorance”’. 

P. 61, §17, REMAIN FOO-OOT NLL ANA MEEPCAI AM ANAC: 
‘iA is to be translated: “while it (the soul) carried it forever, (namely) 
the praise (of the Lord), love does not remove itself from God”. 

P. 63, § 22, O6 PONT MAAMNGADEITEMP OF 4oohih eo “und herab- 
stieg in die Scheol, er der die Seelen der Toten zum Leben fihrte”. 
However, 4@@ means “capture” and not “lead”. The text is perhaps 
elliptic and should mean: “he captured the souls of the dead (from the 
devil and led them) to life”. 

P. 63, §23, DAP Ahr ONsnoneagyrena@y_m “da er ihn fir einen hielt, 
den er — wie er es gewohnt war — verschlingen kénne”. However, 
onyrane cannot mean “da er ihn fiir einen hielt”. Perhaps to be read 
OnPAnsnind: (the last word is indeed found in some manuscripts) and would 
mean “‘and [his] likeness that he had”. 

P. 65, 925, rpm HW TENN AP ALMUNACKEM TRAN MLGHALP 2 
“Was ist diese neue Glorie, die in diesem Schauspiel (ist), (die) mich hindert 
zu tun was ich will”; rather, “who is this glory by whose appearance I 
was prevented from doing what I wanted”. 

P. 67, §30, HAn7E:N4 “die durch kérperliche Anstrengung”’; rather, 
“skill das 

P. 69, §34, AAMMADHA DAMA ANAL EHnUhe MAGI 4AI™ “Es gibt 
nichts anderes, das nicht dein allein ware, der du bist in die Ewigkeit der 
Ewigkeit”; rather, “‘es gibt nichts anderes, das nicht dein ware, der du allein 
bist in die Ewigkeit der Ewigkeit”. 

P. 69, §35, nPPeae:AneAnN “nachdem er gebetet hatte”; add, “zum 
Vater”. 

P. 69, §35, PAPPCAn IMT APN-h7EA19°7"M.C1 “Es soll also der Hirte 
das Mysterium der gesamten Natur wissen”; rather, “es soll also der Hirte 
aller Seelen das Mysterium wissen”. Why is, however, 74:41 in the accusative 
and y»"m,c in the nominative? One would expect the opposite. 

P. 69, §36, ONAITMLNAG AR 10047 OoRITM71C EAT Ano SAPS “und 
deswegen ist es also nétig, dass der Hirt sage das Wort des Geheimnisses, 
damit ihr wisst.. .”; rather, “therefore let the shepherd say: ‘it is necessary 
that ye know the concealed things’”. 

P. 71, §37, WANT POLE evan “den allein wir als Gabe — 
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(wie) wir gelernt haben — empfangen sollen”’. The text is difficult. Perhaps 
to be translated, “having learned (or experienced) his gift alone, let us take 
”. 

The following misprints have been noticed: p. 20, 1. 8, read ov474.4® instead 
of ....@; p. 22, 1. 27, read 4.0 instead of 4..; zbid. 1. 28, read nua. instead 
of ....@+.; p. 28, 1. 2, read °7a¢9" instead of ov...; p. 30, 1. 12, read avny 
instead of .n.; bid. 1. 17, read nnIANNP instead of ...n...; p. 30, 1. 24, 
read nxg°% instead of ..4°.; tbid. 1. 25, read nh+"t instead of .0...; p. 32, 
1, 31, read nowvhbA instead of .gv...; ibid. 1. 32, read ange-y instead of 
.-£.; tbid. 1. 45, read e-494n instead of ..7..; p. 48, §5, lL. 2, read assent 
instead of ..¢..; p. 55, §10, 1.1, read gdcuy instead of ....9; bid. §11, 
1. 1, read i79"¢ instead of ...c; p. 58, §14, Ll. 2, read at@wAg instead of 
es > 

The edition of the litanies and the commentaries on the two texts area 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Ethiopian literature. 

WOLF LESLAU 


M. A. VAN DEN OuDENRIJN, Gamaliel, Athiopische Texte zur Pilatusliteratw. 
(= Spicilegium Friburgense, vol. 4.) 1959. Pp. lx+188. (Universitats- 
verlag, Freiburg, Switzerland. Price: Swiss Fr. and DM. 30.00.) 


Professor van den Oudenrijn, of the University of Fribourg (Switzerland), 
addresses ¢thiopisants and students of the Christian Orient in this model of a 
text edition. Apocryphal literature has received a notable accretion by the 
important texts which the editor has now made generally available. Intro- 
duction, text, translation, and ancillary material are presented with consum- 
mate skill and show a rare command of the linguistic background as well as 
of the literary and theological problems connected with the apocrypha. It 
might, incidentally, be mentioned—and with much praise and commer- 
dation—that the book was printed at Fribourg by the Imprimerie Saint-Paul 
whose attractive Ethiopic characters and faultless execution of a sizeable and 
intricate undertaking are a tribute to local craftsmanship. 

The Gospel of Gamaliel and Martyrium Pilati form part of the large body of 
apocryphal literature which has its origin in the popular demand for details 
of the life of Jesus transcending the limited canonical narratives. In the 
event, creative imagination—perhaps fed by oral and possibly even some 
written traditions—proved to be particularly fertile with regard to the birth 
and death of Christ. Oriental Christianity (and here the connexion with 
Hadith literature in Islam and the Aggadic strands in rabbinical writings need 
hardly be stressed) encouraged this genre of Erbauungsliteratur. Many stories 
were first composed in Coptic (or on some occasions in Syriac), later translated 
into Arabic, and eventually rendered into Ethiopic, the language of the most 
numerous section of the monophysite Church. 

This process appears to have been operative also in the case of the texts 
now under review. The Gospel of Gamaliel, which relates the events sut- 
rounding the death and resurrection, was originally composed in Coptic, 
probably towards the end of the fifth century. A large fragment of this com- 
position was incorporated in the Laha Maryam (“Lament of Mary”) by 
Heryaqos (Cyriacus), bishop of Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus), a prelate who had 
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shown particular interest in the cult of Mary and in the person of Pilate. 
We know virtually nothing about his life and activity!—with the exception 
of a popular anaphora of the Virgin attributed to Heryaqos. The Laba 
Maryam was subsequently translated into Arabic (several versions are, in 
fact, known to us) and eventually rendered into Go‘sz, in the fourteenth 
century, by Abba Salama, the metropolitan to whom many translations from 
Arabic into Ethiopic are attributed. 

Professor Oudenrijn first gives us a list of printed and manuscript material 
which aided the preparation of his edition. He does not appear to have had 
access to or knowledge of the version of the Gabrad Hamamat printed at Addis 
Ababa in 1949/50 which contains the Laha Maryam. His excellent and fairly 
exhaustive introduction begins with the relationship between the Gospel of 
Gamaliel and the Lahba Maryam. The alleged author is the famous Rabban 
Gamli’el the Elder, of the first generation of Tannaim, grandson of Hillel 
and teacher of St Paul (Acts xxii. 3). His liberal attitude towards the Apostles 
(Acts v. 34 ff.) secured him a favoured place in Christian tradition. The 
peculiarly midrashic aspect of the Gamaliel narrative has been recognized by 
the editor in his sketch of the special characteristics of this story and in his 
treatment of the relationship between the Gamaliel Gospel and the canonical 
Gospels, on the one hand, and the Apocrypha on the other (cf. M. R. James, 
The Apocryphal New Testament, esp. p. 151). 

The editor detects in the vocabulary and syntax of the Ethiopic text traces 
of the translator’s Arabic vernacular (p. xxii). The examples adduced by 
van den Oudenrijn fall somewhat short of convincing the reviewer. As so 
large a proportion of Go‘oz ecclesiastical literature has been translated from 
Arabic, it is not always easy to tell the translational from the indigenous 
traits. Nor am I persuaded that the Ethiopian attitude to the Jews is that 
depicted by Oudenrijn (p. xxix) or that the Jewish (quod erat demonstrandum!) 
Falashas were a significant factor in this context (cf. J.S.S. 1956, pp. 254-6). 

To the British Museum MSS. of our text enumerated by the editor there 
might have been added Dillmann’s no. xxvit and a Bodleian fragment 
(Ullendorff, Codices Aethiopici, 1, 76). For the preparation of his text and 
apparatus Oudenrijn used four MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and one 
each of the Vatican Library and the British Museum. In contrast to this 
ample manuscript material for the Lahba Maryam, we possess one single MS. 
only which contains the version of the Martyrium Pilati, the second of the 
two texts offered by the editor. This is a British Museum MS. (Wright, 
CCLIV), part of a synaxarium, where the Martyrium Pilati is likewise attributed 
to a Discourse (darsan) of Cyriacus of Behnesa. 

The Ethiopic text is accompanied by a German translation on the opposite 
page; both are impeccably presented and are followed by brief remarks in 
the form of a commentary. Van deri Oudenrijn shows complete mastery in 
handling the text and is at all times a reliable guide to a version which is not 
free from occasional intricacies. The appendix on lexical and semantic 
questions is useful as far as it goes but might with advantage have been 
fuller and should have included other Semitic parallels: tno» (for instance) 
can scarcely be understood without the Arabic background. In other cases, 


™Cf. A. Dillmann, Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bod- 


kianae Oxoniensis, p- 73- 
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for example, e-7°6, it would have been helpful to have the modern Ethiopian 
languages adduced. 
Anyone contemplating the edition of an oriental text would do well to 
study with care the splendid example offered by Professor Oudenrijn. 
EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


A. J. ArBerry, A Maltese Anthology. 1960. Pp. v+280. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. Price: 305.) 


This anthology, the first of the kind in English, is divided into three parts— 
Part One includes fifty proverbs, two folk-tales, seven popular songs and 
seven riddles; Part Two includes selections of prose writings from eleven 
authors, and Part Three Maltese translations of forty-three poems and seven 
epigrams by eighteen poets. Only Part One gives the Maltese text of the 
translation in the official recognized spelling. Maltese folk-lore, which is 
very colourful, provides abundant material for comparisons with the folk- 
lore of other countries which similarly developed and grew along the high- 
ways of early Mediterranean civilization. 

Very interesting are the specimens of popular songs as spontaneous 
creations of popular imagination. They are anonymous because they were 
first improvised by some unknown peasant bard while singing to his sweet- 
heart or angrily apostrophizing her for “jilting” him, and the song caught on 
and in time became an integral part of the stock of hundreds of similar 
improvised rhymed four-line stanzas in octosyllabic measures (rhyme pattern 
abcb). Every year on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, known by the people as 
L-Imnarja (< It. /uminaria) an open-air competition of improvised songs and 
ballads or rhymed stories running into hundreds of lines is held in the gardens 
of Buskett. Thousands of amused peasants listen with rapt faces. The Maltese 
improvised rhymed stanza is still very much alive though not as extensively 
popular as in the past. The specimens chosen by Professor Arberry give 
good idea of the style and imagery of popular improvisations, though they 
inevitably lose some of their melodic effect due to the rhymelessness of the 
translation. 

Those interested in this branch of study will find many more of these 
popular songs in Maltesische Volkslieder (Leipzig, 1909), a joint work by 
B. Ilg and H. Stumme, whose collection has since been increased by several 
hundreds of other rhymed quatrains collected by J. Cassar Pullicino, while 
those interested in paroemiology should read Vassalli’s book Motti, Aforismie 
Proverbii Maltesi (Malta, 1828), which contains 862 proverbs. Four booklets, 
Haga Mobgaga, by J. Cassar Pullicino published by the Department of 
Information (Valletta, 1956-8) contain the most up-to-date collection of 
Maltese riddles. 

The second part contains translations of brief prose passages from eleven 
authors. The style is either narrative or descriptive interpreting the psychology 
of a religious people deeply attached to their homeland. Though numerically 
few (about 350,000, not larger than the population of an average industrial 
city in Europe), the Maltese are profoundly nationalist in the sense that they 
are deeply rooted in their own soil soaked with ancient history; hence theit 
insularity of outlook which is both an asset and a liability for a young pro 
gtessive nation seeking new cultural and political horizons. The Maltese 
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archipelago, of which only two islands, Malta and Gozo (Ghawdex as the 
people call it) are inhabited, has an ethnic and linguistic individuality of its 
own, protected from submersion throughout the centuries by the sea that 
cuts it off from the European and African mainlands. Another reason is the 
fact that the Maltese have never been politically independent. This has 
engendered in them a feeling of deep-rooted, sometimes over-sensitive, 
national awareness vis-a-vis the foreign masters. Malta is to the Maltese an 
ethnic whole, the parts of which are the villages (rbu/a) that take pride in 
their own individual characteristics. This explains also why the main theme 
of Maltese literature is inspired by some historical events of outstanding 
importance in national life. These basic trends are suffering some changes 
now, but the visual concepts are bound to become broader and more cosmo- 
politan. To the English reader unfamiliar with characteristic Maltese mental 
attitudes, the prose of Maltese writers gives an impression of unsophisticated 
superficiality. This impression is produced by different mental reactions and 
the structure of completely different societies. One must bear in mind that 
Maltese literature is the direct outcome of emotions uninvolved and uncom- 
plicated by morbid analysis of motives and behaviour or religious per- 
plexities. The Maltese author is more interested in telling a straight story 
than in probing into psychological complexities. Even religion creates no 
problems for him as it did for the two Catholic British authors Graham 
Greene and Francis Thompson. 

The prose selections are fairly representative. The Rev. B. Grech (“The 
Ransoming of the Maltese”) and G. B. Camilleri (“The Gift of Wisdom”’) 
ate very minor Maltese writers whose prose was chosen for other reasons 
than their place in Maltese literature. A noticeable omission is the name of 
Professor P. P. Saydon, the author of the translation of the Old and New 
Testaments from the original texts, quite an achievement for one man. 
Though his original literary output is very small, a selection from his oration 
on the Great Victory of 8 September 1565 might have been included instead 
of Dun Karm’s on the same subject. Dun Karm is so well represented that 
he could have made room for Saydon. 

The Third Part includes translations from the works of eighteen poets, of 
whom the oldest and most outstanding is Dun Karm Psaila (1871- ) who 
is regarded as Malta’s National Poet. The translation of poetry is a more 
atduous and risky task than that of prose, and the reason is that the essence 
of poetry is untranslatable. For a translation to be as good, or nearly as 
good, as the original it has practically to be a re-creation of the whole theme 
like Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubdiyat of Omar Khayydm. Professor 
Arberry is a master of poetic translation and can easily recreate the poetic 
atmosphere. His translation of Bonamico’s poem To Grand Master Cottoner 
and the translation of the anonymous Sonnet read practically like the original 
texts. But in these two poems Professor Arberry has retained the metrical 
structure and a rhyme-scheme as in the original, which he discarded in some 
of the other translations with a poetic effect removed from that of the original 
texts. Marsaxlokk by G. Muscat Azzopardi, to mention one example, is a 
sonnet in the original text. The translation is in blank verse, and though 
Professor Arberry makes up for the loss of the rhyme-scheme by the rhythmic 
movement of the lines as a whole, yet the original sonnet in the translation 
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becomes a different metrical composition. Professor Arberry makes very 
good use of rhythmical blank verse in the translation of the Sapphic odes 
and other poems which are rhymeless in the original. 

Maltese traditional prosody is syllabic, practically the same prosody as 
Italian versification. No one has yet tried the measures of Arabic prosody, 
though the experiment would be very interesting. Though Maltese, unlike 
Italian, is a Semitic language it responds naturally to the metrical measures 
of Italian prosody. The prosodic measures of English verse are less easy to 
adapt to Maltese prosody. 

Professor Arberry is the right man for the translations because he knows 
the language and has a long experience as a translator. In the book under 
review, where the translation is idiomatically very close to the original, as it 
often is, one notices curious linguistic effects. The literal translation of an 
intelligible verbal cliché produces the impression of original imagery. A few 
examples are: “the Devil would have forced his head between him and his 
mother” (p. 119) for ix-xitan dabhal rasu (more idiomatically, even if less 
politely, denbu “his tail”) bejnu u bejn ommu, the idiom being a loan-trans- 
lation of It. #/ diavolo ci mette Ja coda; “they made a sieve of her” (p. 148) for 
ghamluh gharbiel = “they riddled her with bullets”; “the sky has closed its 
eyes” (p. 236) for is-sema ghalaq ghajnu = “the sky is overcast”. A literal 
translation may also be obscure or unintelligible as in the case of “them that 
have pepper should spray it on the cole-wort” (p. 188) for min ghandu I-byar 
iroxxu fug il-kromb said of an extravagant rich person who can afford to 


spend money, a loan translation of Arabic youl Q om yer geotle 
(M. Feghali, Proverbes et Dictons Syro-Libanais, Paris, 1938). When pepper was 
expensive only he who had plenty of it could season his food as he liked. 
Cf. also Lat. Cui multum est piperis, etiam oleribus immiscet. 

Some of the brief biographical notes are inaccurate or incomplete: Pro- 
fessor A. Cuschieri was Professor of Philosophy not of History; Dr R. Briffa 
was born at Valletta, Debono being his mother’s surname; T. Vassallo, 
formerly B.B.C. broadcaster, died in 1956; Guze Chetcuti was born at 
Bormla and not at Attard, a place-name that was his mother’s maiden sut- 
name. He is now a full-time master at the Lyceum; G. Pisani is no longer a 
schoolmaster but a Government Publicity Officer for Gozo. In the contents 
of Part Two, G. A. Vassallo’s “The End of the Arab Domination in Malta” 
is wrongly attributed to G. Galea, the authorship being correctly given in 
the text. G. Galea’s “The Alarm” (pp. 45-8) is not included in the list of 
contents. 

These minor defects do not affect the value and importance of the antho- 
logy as a whole. Professor Arberry is to be congratulated on the compilation 
of his anthology of Maltese literature and the well-informed introduction 
which ably introduces to the English reader not only the Maltese language, 
but also the people that speak it. J. AQUILINA 


Eric SEGELBERG. Masbita: Studies in the Ritual of the Mandaean Baptism. 1958. 
Pp. 198. (Distribution by the author, Uppsala. Price: Sw. Crowns 22.) 


This book is a doctoral dissertation submitted for the degree of Doctor of 
Theology in the University of Uppsala. It sets out to describe and analyse, 
on the basis of new material as well as older sources and studies, the central 
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REVIEWS 


rite of the Mandaean religion, and to examine its relation to Christian and 
other baptismal ceremonies, with special reference to the frequently debated 
roblem of their interdependence and origins. 

The book falls into three main sections: I. Descriptive Part (a fully docu- 
mented account of the complex of ceremonies which make up the elaborate 
Masbita rite); II. Analytical Part (an inquiry mainly into the problems of 
the historical development of this elaborate ceremonial); III. Comparative 
Part (the relation of the rite to Christian, to other Gnostic rites and to Jewish 
baptismal ceremonies). 

For the student of comparative religion the third part may seem the most 
important, but it is also the least conclusive, and it is in fact the recon- 
struction of the complex Masbita ritual on the basis of the liturgical texts 
which represents the most rewarding part of these studies. Dr Segelberg’s 
reconstruction may not always be correct, and his analysis of the development 
of the ritual be open to challenge and criticism, but the student of religion 
will find rich and fascinating material in the admirably documented dis- 
cussion of the successive stages in the Masbita ritual, the preparatory rites, 
the first asuta (a form of opening blessing and absolution), the blessing of the 
cult-objects, the central rite itself, the total immersion of the neophyte in 
“Jordan”, a symbolic Mandaean term for the baptismal stream or river where 
the ceremony is performed, betraying the ultimate connexion of Mandaean 
rites of baptism with the Jordan valley; after the unction the Masbita con- 
cludes with the sacred meal of pibta (bread) and mambuha (water as sactra- 
mental drink), the third £ushéa or ritual handclasp and the “sealing” prayers. 

In Part II, the Analytical Part, Dr Segelberg analyses the different com- 
ponent parts of the elaborate complex of rites in the full Mandaean Masbita 
as practised to the present day in Iran and Iraq. His general conclusion is 
that the oldest constituent part was the actual baptismal ceremony itself; the 
unction and the ritual meal represent later accretions to the baptismal cere- 
monies. In the case of the former it is argued that corresponding Gnostic 
and Christian ceremonies may have influenced the Mandaean rite, though 
our ignorance of Mandaean history makes it impossible to give any more 
definite answer. The sacred meal belongs to the ritual pattern of the Near 
East and may have existed as a separate meal in one form or another before 
it became part of the Masbita. Was there an original investiture of the 
“baptizand”? Dr Segelberg is convinced that there was a ritus depositionis 
vestinm et investiturae in the original rite, but that this fell into desuetude as 
the original initiation ceremony became a ceremony of repeated purification. 
(The present-day Mandaean wears his ritual robe throughout the ceremony.) 

The third part is concerned with comparative religion. The Masbita shows 
“a very great similarity to the central act in Christian initiation”, but “there 
is no reason to think that the one rite is dependent on the other one, but 
there is strong reason to think that they have a common origin” (pp. 164 ff.). 
This common origin is sought not in the Syrian Nestorian Hast (as Lietz- 
mann argued), but in the West in baptizing movements in the Jordan valley 
having their origins in pre-Christian times. A study follows of the relation 
between the original Mandaean baptismal rite and that of the Odes of 
Solomon (they are claimed to have much in common, including the in- 
vestiture, “coronation”, sacramental meal); with certain early Gnostic rites; 
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with the baptismal “enthronization” in the Testament of Levi; and with 
Elchaisitic and related Jewish rites. These comparisons, together with a study 
of the technical terms of the Masbita tradition (predominantly Semitic) 
support the thesis of a Western Semitic (and Jewish) origin for the Mandaean 
ceremonies. 

Dr Segelberg’s studies give us the fullest and most detailed description 
hitherto attempted of the Masbita. They are based on new material (the 
author draws heavily on the pioneer researches of Lady Drower who has also 
supplied him with English translations of the hitherto unpublished liturgical 
texts), but chiefly on the older available sources and studies. The author 
himself is fully aware of the limitations which the state of the material and 
our knowledge of it imposes on his reconstruction of the rite and its history: 
he writes “although the sources of our knowledge about the masbitd thus 
are comparatively rich, it is not yet possible to give a fully satisfactory 
description of the rite” (p. 19), and again “the present study reveals that 
while fresh material about the Mandaeans has been made available during 
tecent decades, it is still not possible to describe accurately and completely 
the central act of the Mandaean religion” (p. 18). The ultimate origins of the 
rite, in particular, still remain obscure, and its pre-Christian “basis” (for 
which the author argues) is still uncertain. Nevertheless, this attempt at a 
reconstruction of the rite was well worth making, and no subsequent dis- 
cussion of this fascinating problem can afford to overlook the material here 
presented and interpreted. Probably at this stage in our knowledge the most 
urgent tasks are the editing and publication of the Mandaean liturgical texts, 
and the completion of Lady Drower’s long-awaited Mandaean Lexicon. 

MATTHEW BLACK 


A. W. Binner, Biblical Chant. 1960. Pp. 125+1 plate. (Peter Owen Ltd, 
London. Price: 305.) 


The author, Professor of Liturgical Music at the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, U.S.A., has written a text-book for teaching the 
chant of the various books of the Bible. His aim is to write down the various 
forms of cantillation which, as he states in the preface, ““was always taught 
by ear, and so many inaccuracies crept into the various systems which are 
now termed traditional”. The purely practical purpose of “Biblical Chant” 
explains why Binder has chosen the Ashkenazic system according to the East 
European tradition. This system is much younger even than the West 
European Ashkenazic system which was already written down in 1483, but 
Professor Binder may have chosen the eastern system because it is widely 
used in the United States. 

From the scholarly point of view the Yemenite or the Babylonian systems 
of cantillation would have been a better choice. They are much older and 
hardly “influenced by the music of their ‘environment” like that of the 
Ashkenazi Jews, as E. Werner pointed out in his The Sacred Bridge, p. 437. 
It is rather surprising that Professor Binder did not consult and quote the 
various studies which E. Werner published in the Hebrew Union College 
Annual, particularly that on Catholic and Jewish Musical Punctuation (vol. 
XV, 1940); his remarks in the “Introduction to Cantillation” would certainly 
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have profited from references to A. Z. Idelsohn’s Hebraisch-Orientalischer 
Melodienschatz and E. Werner’s fundamental studies on the same subject. 

The main part of the book, however, is good and useful. It contains 
first the explanation of the twenty-eight accents used for the twenty-one 
prose books of the Old Testament and the rendering of these signs into our 
present staff notation. In the third part, the cantillation of the various read- 
ings is given in staff notation. A number of tables are added which show the 
six systems of Ashkenazic cantillation for the readings from (1) Pentateuch, 
(2) Prophets, (3) Esther, (4) Lamentations, (5) Ruth, Song of Songs, Eccl., 
and (6) for High Holidays. It is noteworthy that the cantillation of the 
lessons from the Prophets is as ornamented as that for High Feasts and often 
even in a higher pitch. 

From the practical point of view Binder’s Biblical Chant fulfils a useful 
task. Let us hope that a similar edition of the system of the Yemenite chant 
may follow, so that the oldest and purest system of cantillation can be studied. 

EGON WELLESZ 


C. H6zG and G. Zunrz (eds.), Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae Lectionaria. 
Vol. 1. Prophetologium. Fasc. 1. 1939. Pp. 94. Price: Dan. Kr. 14. 
Fasc. 2. 1940. Pp. 97. Price: Dan. Kr. 14. Fasc. 3. 1952. Pp. 73. Price: 
Dan. Kr. 18. Fasc. 4. 1960. Pp. 146. Price: Dan. Kr. 30. (Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen.) 


In 1932-3 the Union Académique Internationale, on the suggestion of the 
Danish Academy, undertook the ambitious project of preparing a critical 
edition, with the traditional musical notation, of the various lectionaries of 
the Byzantine Church. The work here noticed contains the Old Testament 
lessons—mainly from Isaiah and the other prophets, whence the title 
Prophetologion, but including also portions from Genesis, Proverbs and other 
books of the Greek Bible—read at the Lenten church services. The work of 
editing and publishing was severely delayed by the war; the editors are 
accordingly to be commended for their patience and persistence in the face of 
difficulties and discouragements, and the Carlsberg Foundation has enabled 
publication in a clear, concise and handsome form. 

The Prophetologion is known from some 160 manuscripts from the ninth 
century onwards, which for the most part were not collated by the editors 
of the Cambridge and Gottingen editions of the Septuagint. The text of the 
Prophetologion shows a general uniformity, which must be associated with 
the Constantinopolitan Church of about the eighth century, but individual 
manuscripts show deviations which defy strict classification. The editorial 
task is immensely complicated by these recurring and opposed factors of 
conformation and contamination, and the editors warn against “idolum illud 
‘veri’ textus”. Thus the significance of the text pertains to the history of the 
ecclesiastical tradition rather than to the textual criticism of the Septuagint 
as a version of the Hebrew Bible, and the publication is of very direct interest 
to the liturgiologist, the historian of music, the Byzantinist and the ec- 
clesiastical historian. In addition to the gratitude they have earned, the 
learned and painstaking editors will receive the good wishes of their readers 
for the successful continuation of their labours in the lectionaries for the 
fixed feasts. A. M. HONEYMAN 
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A. Voosus, Peschitta und Targumim des Pentateuchs: Neues Licht zur Frage der 
Herkunft der Peschitta aus dem altpalastinischen Targum. Handschriften. 
studien. (Papers of the Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 9.) 1958, 
Pp. 150. (Etse, Stockholm. Price: $4.50.) 


For many years Dr Védbus has been known as a tireless worker on Syriac 
manuscripts. Working his way through the major collections all over the 
world, he has brought to light much unknown material. While his interest 
has been directed especially towards the exploration of new paths leading toa 
better understanding of the oldest stages of the Syriac New Testament, he 
has not neglected parallel questions in the field of Old Testament studies. 

In the volume under review? V6dbus’s main theme is the thesis—intto- 
duced into modern Bible studies by Perles a century ago,3 developed in the 
thirties by Baumstark+ and his pupil Peters’ and made public especially by 
Kahle6—that Peshitta (= P) is nothing but a Jewish Targum. Working 
through the volume there remains little doubt that V6dbus has succeeded in 
marshalling evidence more impressive than that adduced by his predecessors, 
It might, perhaps, be argued that specialists were no longer in need of a book 
to convince them of what had been shown fairly convincingly before.’ It 
should therefore be stressed that this study derives its special value from the 
fact that it is based on a wide search of manuscript evidence. Particularly 
noticeable is the use of manuscripts other than Peshitta MSS., which were 
collated on the assumption that this material would show the connexion 
between Targumic traditions and the Syriac to be even closer.’ 


1 Some of the problems under discussion were aired in Mauséon, xvi 
(1955), 215 f. As mentioned in the introduction the author started his work 
on this subject as long as two decades ago. . 

2 The year of publication is given as 1958, but the book does not seem to 
have come out before 1960. 

3 F, Perles, Melemata Peschittoniana (Breslau, 1859). 

4 Cf. his last summary (with bibliography) in Handbuch der Orientalistik, m 
(Semitistik) (Leiden, 1954), 170 f. 

5 In Muséon, xivul (1933), 1 £.; Lit (1939). 

6 Cf. Cairo Geniza (London, 1947), pp. 184 f. (2nd ed. 1959, pp. 272 f.). 

7 The only one ever to attempt to disprove the thesis as advanced by 
Baumstark was F. Rosenthal, Die Aramaistische Forschung (Leiden, 1939), 
pp. 199f. All later statements of a sceptical nature are second-hand. It 
should, of course, be added that the relationship between T and P has to 
be proved for each book of the Bible. At present I know of no indications 
against it (with the possible exception of Proverbs). 

There is no contradiction between the statement that the Peshitta is based 
on the Hebrew text and the contention that it depends on a Targum. We 
may say that P zs basically a Targum or that it represents Targumic tradition. 
The explanation of Haefeli, Die Peschitta des Alten Testaments (Minster, 
1927), p. 7, adduced by Védbus, p. 10, is typical of Haefeli’s method of 4 
mechanical harmonization between what seemed to be conflicting views. 
Cf. “Prolegomena to a critical edition of the Peshitta” in my Text and 
Language in Bible and Qumran (Jerusalem, 1960), § 2. 

8 To be sure, Védbus gives much more than the passages intended to 
prove his thesis. What he adduces for his two sample-passages—the two 
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The very fact that the early Peshitta MSS. used by Véébus contain a fair 
number of variant readings is, if I may be allowed to mention this, a grati- 
fying corroboration of the present reviewer’s thesis! that we cannot rely on 
any print but have to construct an apparatus; and that no one MS. could take, 
for scholarly purposes, the place of a critical edition. Similarly welcome is 
the result of an examination of the author’s sample apparatus of Exod. xv 
(an examination which was outside the author’s scope or interest), because 
it turns out that the use of MSS. written after the post-masoretic stabilization’ 
does not contribute any useful reading, otherwise unknown, to the apparatus. 

Vodébus proves his point, apart from a number of examples in the intro- 
ductory chapter, by a minute examination of the two Songs of Moses, 
Exod. xv and Deut. xxxii, comparing the various Targums* with the Syriac 
text. This procedure is different from that adopted by other scholars who 
concentrated on isolated phrases which betrayed common variant readings. 
Véébus works on a large literary unit and concentrates on showing the 
common “Ubersetzungsfarbe” (p. 37). To be sure, it can be argued that 
for methodological reasons these two chapters are not the best choice and 
cannot be taken as representative. Because of their liturgic importance these 
two odes were rendered into Syriac in more than one way, and the exegetic 
connexion with a Targumic tradition need not be characteristic of P as a 
whole. 

It might have been useful had the author paid attention to this problem. 
However, such an argument is true only to the extent that because of that 
special character the material of these chapters is especially rich—and this 
must have been the author’s reason for his choice. But his main thesis, that 
is, the Targumic character of P (as regards the Pentateuch at least) is un- 
doubtedly sound. 

While it is a welcome addition to our meagre collations of biblical MSS. 
to possess what amounts to an apparatus on Exod. xv and Deut. xxxii,5 I am 
not so sure that the readings adduced by V6dbus from dozens of MSS. afford 
us the important insights he repeatedly claims (e.g. pp. 47, 58, etc.). To be 
more specific: The author maintains (p. 47) that the readings assembled 
by him from Peshitta MSS. of Exod. xv exhibit “ein Textmuster das eine 
noch wesentlich targumnahere Stufe der geschichtlichen Entwicklung des 
sytischen Pentateuchtextes reprasentiert”. I fail to detect more than one 
possible reading.© Similarly, the comparison of over fifty MSS. of that chapter 


Songs of Moses—amounts to a critical apparatus which notes even all the 
minute orthographic details. 1 Cf. my Prolegomena, etc., esp. §§ 13, 24. 
2 Against Haefeli, pp. 115 f. 3 Cf. Prolegomena, etc., §§5 f., 23 f. 
4 For most of his work V6ébus was already able to compare the Pales- 
tinian Targum contained in MS. Neof. 1, discovered in 1956 by Diez-Macho. 
When he wrote his introductory part that MS. was apparently still unknown. 
5 In the following I shall examine the author’s theses in the light of one of 
his two samples, that is, Exod. xv. 
6 And this one case is nothing but an otherwise also known change of an 


original org into (oq (understood as 2) in Exod. xv. 15 in all 
Peshitta MSS. but B.M. Add. 14425 (elsewhere known as D). Cf. in this 
context Prolegomena, etc., n. 60. 
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as an ode (pp. 48 f.) produces, as far as I can see, only one other case in which 
Targumic material not known from our P can be detected.! This seems rather 
a far cry from the author’s claim that he presents “eine betrachtliche Reihe 
von Lesarten,...die von einem tieferen Zusammenhang mit der targumi- 
schen Uberlieferung sprechen. Das ist eine klare und eindeutige Rede, die 
wit hier héren” (p. 58). 

Again, as regards V6dbus’s claim (pp. 59 f.) that he can discern in Arabic 
Bible MSS. a Targum tradition which reflects a Syriac mediating source 
which is neither Peshitta nor Syrohexapla, it seems rather improbable on the 
face of it that anyone could prove such a state of affairs. To be sure, VGdbus 
(pp. 63 f.) is aware of the complexity of the situation, but he seems to think 
that he has done more than merely suggesting that such a state of affairs is 
possible. Since no proof is advanced we have to wait until it is forthcoming. 

There is, however, another aspect of the work of Védébus which seems 
more significant than the foregoing, although the author himself has, in my 
submission, drawn untenable conclusions from his material. With infinite 
patience V6dbus has reclaimed from patristic and ecclesiastic writers? a 
number of “readings” which are not found in any Peshitta MS. and which 
suggest a further link with Targumic tradition. A large number of his 
examples do not prove what they set out to prove. Thus it blurs the picture 
if readings from the Syrohexapla are introduced in this context as “patristic 
evidence” (pp. 65 f.) or if linguistic alternants—such as (p. 25) OOl1I0 
7D pw oo3 (Gen. ii. 24) as opposed to jos pds —are claimed to 
yield far-reaching results. 

Even if we reduce the number of such alleged examples drastically, there 
remain a number of cases which suggest a connexion with a Targum. On 
closer scrutiny, however, we start wondering whether all these are really 
alternative renderings. It would seem that a great number are just mid- 
rashic-exegetic elernents which also appear in a Targum. If an author adds, 
for example, in Gen. iii. 4, to the saying of the snake InXJA Olyy-H.00 
COLO, (p. 30), this is of interest as betraying knowledge of a midrashic 
element which may or may not have become known to the Syriac writer by 
way of a Targum. But is this really evidence of a different, hitherto unknown, 
type of Peshitta MS.? 

Thus there remain finally only a few cases where a phrase in a Syriac 
quotation looks as if its use is related to that of a Targum, as opposed to our 
Peshitta version. V6débus lines up readings from such quotations (pp. 22 f., 
etc.) and sums up by saying: “Was wir allen diesen Quellen entnehmen 
k6nnen zeigt, dass die verschiedenen mehr targumnahen Peschitta-Hand- 
schriften [my italics] keine Ausnahmen waren.” The decisive fact is, in my 
submission, that there is no evidence whatsoever which would allow us to 
jump from such quotations to those unknown Peshitta MSS. The alleged 
existence of such hypothetic Peshitta MSS. has become so much of a reality 
to the author that he does not even pause to discuss whether the existence 
of non-Peshitta readings in quotations—which has been known for a long 
time, even if V6dbus has added new instances—could not be explained 


1 Namely, v. 16: 40,2) wSOS. Cf. ibid. p. 57. 


2 This is the type of material I had in mind in Prolegomena, etc., n. 162. 
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differently. The author takes it for granted that there is just this one ex- 
planation and that he has discovered the existence of such unknown Peshitta 
MSS. As he puts it (p. 29): “Stets stossen wir auf neue Funde die davon 
reden(!), wie solche Peschitta-Kodizes welche noch altertiimliches Gut von 
den Targumim enthielten, immer noch in Benutzung standen.” If I under- 
stand it correctly, such “‘unrevised” MSS. were still used at least as late as 
the seventh century.! 

Were this thesis more than a hypothesis, or had the author tried to prove 
it, instead of taking it for granted, this might have been the beginning of 
“eine neue Epoche fiir das Studium der Vorgeschichte der Peschitta” 
(p. 105). What remains of Védbus’s thesis is that with great patience he has 
shown that we can find in quotations a further number of readings which 
do not go with our Peshitta text and that these are sometimes nearer to a 
Targum tradition than our P.2 On the basis of these finds we have hardly 
the right to assume the existence of a different kind of Peshitta MSS., the 
characteristic sign of which would be their greater nearness to T.3 

I have stressed the fact that in my submission V6dbus has merely advanced 
a hypothesis, which only future discussion on the basis of new finds may 
prove or disprove. My own hypothesis,+ for which I can only claim that it 
explains the facts by assuming less, is still that we have to reckon with extra- 
Peshitta traditions, which were possibly connected with individual passages 
and never amounted to as much as a “version” or a manuscript.s The 
material leaves no doubt that our Peshitta of the O.T. was not the one and 
only attempt to render the Bible into Syriac; but the material we possess is 
too meagre to allow for much more than a hypothesis on the above lines. 

In all fairness I ought, however, to add that short of a find of manuscripts 
of the second to fifth centuries c.z. there is no escape from a vicious circle, 
because we cannot take it as mere coincidence that it is in quotations that 
those deviating readings turn up piecemeal.® In the light of these facts it 


1 Cf. pp. 29 f. as well as p. 113 where the author sums up by saying that 
“die unrevidierten Bibelhandschriften weiterlebten, vervielfaltigt wurden. . . 
lange nachdem die syrische Christenheit bereits eine revidierte Textgestalt 
besass, und sogar lange nach dem Aufkommen mancher gelehrten und 
akkuraten Ubersetzungen” (which must refer to the Syrohexapla and the 
version of Jacob of Edessa). 

2 It would seem that equations such as Deut. vii. 17 122 “NN °D, where 


the :S0]2 U) of the extra-Peshitta source (as against the so} lo of P) is 
compared to the 774" of Pseudo-Jonathan are a bit far-fetched. 

3 I do not wish to stress the point that it is only meaningful to talk of 
“mehr targumnahe”, if a// the quotations in a given source are examined 
and evaluated. The atomistic selection of one or two examples from a given 
writing—even if not a biblical manuscript it contains hundreds of quota- 
tions—is hardly enough. 

4 Cf. for this whole problem Prolegomena, etc., §21. 

5 I have tentatively used the term O.T. Vetus Syra, which perhaps is 
already too suggestive of a version. 

6 It is hardly a coincidence that the Peshitta MS. most divergent from the 
standard, namely the earliest dated Peshitta MS., B.M. Add. 14425, does not 
exhibit this particular “Targumnahe”. By the way, V6dbus’s description of 
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would also appear worthwhile to reappraise the problem of 6 Zupos. The 
present reviewer has not finished his re-examination of the relationship 
between those quotations from 6 2vpos which can represent P and those 
which cannot. At present I would submit that the famous riddle can be 
solved by the assumption of such extra-Peshitta traditions. I see no justifi- 
cation to go as far as the author and to assume (p. 111) that 6 ZUpos should be 
identified with the “altertiimliche Gestalt der Peschitta”—heaping hypo- 
thesis on hypothesis. 
It has become customary for reviewers—unless they are content to give 
a short outline only—to express appreciation of a work and then to proceed 
to disagreement with most of its theses—until the reader is left wondering 
what to believe. May I therefore add a final word: It is not impossible that 
my own studies in this field have forced me to view V6dbus’s claims more 
sceptically than if I had no views of my own, and I have tried to show where 
I feel his contentions lack a reasonable foundation. But at the same time 
I am able to appreciate the immense erudition and patience that have gone 
into this work which have enabled the author to put forward convincingly 
the thesis about the Targumic affinities of the Peshitta of the Pentateuch. 
If handbooks on the Bible text will adopt in future the theory of the Targumic 
origin of P, it will be largely due to V66bus’s painstaking labour, which has 
brought the work started by Perles a century ago to a successful end. 
M. H. GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN 


J. A. Emerton, The Peshitta of the Wisdom of Solomon. (Studia Post-Biblica, 
vol. 11.) 1959. Pp. cii+38. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 18.) 


Hitherto we have been mainly dependent for an accessible text of the 
Peshitta of the Wisdom of Solomon on Lagarde’s Libri Veteris Testamenti 
Apocryphi Syriace (Leipzig and London, 1861), or on the Mosul Peshitta, 
published by the Dominicans in 1888. Lagarde’s edition was largely a 
reprint of the text of Wisdom in the sixth volume of Walton’s London 
Polyglot of 1657 (itself reprinted from Le Jay’s Paris Polyglot of 1645, and 
its text based on a seventeenth-century Paris MS.). Lagarde’s was our only 
critical edition; and its apparatus was confined to the second-hand collations 
(of two seventeenth-century MSS.) of Herbert Thorndyke to the London 
Polyglot, and to some portions of a defective seventh-century MS. from the 
British Museum. Till Dr Emerton’s present work we have known nothing 
of the textual basis or critical worth of the Mosul edition. 

The new edition is based on no less than thirty-five different authorities, 
and the two main streams of textual tradition, in West and East, are fully 
represented. The text is taken from the Ambrosian MS. Bar (here de- 
signated a) which was published by A. M. Ceriani in his Translatio Syra 
Pescitto Veteris Testamenti (Milan, 1876-83) and dated by him to the sixth 
century, though de Rossi thought it to be as late as the ninth or tenth century. 

The main streams of Peshitta tradition are those of the West and the East. 
The three most ancient authorities are from Western sources, a, A and B, 


this MS. (pp. 45, 80) creates the erroneous impression that Deuteronomy is 
part of the same early MS., whereas the MS. which contains Deuteronomy 
merely happens to be bound in the same volume. 
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A being the B.M. MS. Add. 14453 used by Lagarde (unfortunately not 
complete) and B (or Paris Syr. 341) from the Bibliothéque Nationale; A is 
usually assigned to the sixth or seventh and B to the seventh or eighth 
century. Particular attention is paid by Dr Emerton to the variations in these, 
his three basic authorities. Later Western tradition is represented by a 
group of seventeenth-century MSS. (one of which, Paris Syr. 6 (Anciens 
fonds 1), provided the Polyglot (and Lagardian) text), the so-called Buchanan 
Bible (C)—a gift by a Syrian bishop in Travancore to an English missionary 
of this name—and by a number of other “poor relations of the Buchanan 
Bible’, as Barnes described them (p. c). Among Eastern MSS. a well-defined 
family of Nestorian MSS., which agree with remarkable unanimity, is re- 
cognized, and in this connexion it is noteworthy that the Mosul edition () 
is related to this tradition, though at the same time frequently differing from 
it: where it disagrees with this family, it almost always has the support of 
one or more of the ancient MSS. “This suggests that in Wisdom ™ contains 
a valuable text, whatever its character may be in other books” (p. lii). The 
survey includes a study of excerpts from Wisdom in the Syriac masoretic 
tradition, but, with the exception of Bar Hebraeus, does not take account of 
patristic citations. 

The only point in this careful study about which the reader might want 
more information concerns the reasons for the choice of a as the basic text. 
There seems to be some doubt if it is the oldest Peshitta MS. of Wisdom, 
and it does not appear to possess any intrinsic textual merits over B, the only 
other possible candidate as basic text. In fact, as Dr Emerton points out in 
his general conclusions on the history of the text (p. c), the vast majority of 
the disagreements among MSS. are in very minor matters, so that the choice 
of a or B is not really a vital one. 

The situation textually is not dissimilar to that in Gwilliam’s Tetra- 
evangelium Sanctum and Dr Emerton’s work has much the same character and 
quality. We are seldom in real doubt about the original Peshitta text of 
Wisdom, and Dr Emerton has given us an edition of it as near to being 
definitive as is Gwilliam’s edition of the traditional Peshitta text of the 
Gospels. Whether the Peshitta of Wisdom had any Syriac predecessors is a 
question into which the editor does not enter, though he does touch on its 
relation to the Syrohexaplar. 

The edition is a model of its kind, and the editor is to be congratulated on 
the completion of what must have been a laborious and painstaking task. 
The type-setting of the text, in a clear Estrangelo type, has been beautifully 
done and is a pleasure to read. The only misprints I have noted are on p. xxxiv 
(read, x, eight lines from foot of page) and in the English on p. xxxvii 
(“offairs” for “affairs”). MATTHEW BLACK 


WERNER Kappier and Rospert Hanuart (eds.), Septuaginta: Maccabaeorum 
liber II (Septuaginta Vetus Testamentum Graecum auctoritate Societatis Lit- 
terarum Gottingensis, x]2.) 1959. Pp. 116. (Wandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Géttingen. Price: DM. 14.50, by subscription DM. 12.30.) 


The excellent Géttingen edition of the Septuagint continues the steady 
march toward its goal. With the indefatigable Joseph Ziegler as Editor, the 
Latter Prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets), 
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Lamentations and the Apocryphal additions to Jeremiah (Baruch; the 
Epistle of Jeremiah), and Daniel and two of its Apocryphal additions 
(Susanna; Bel and the Dragon) have appeared since 1939; the late Werner 
Kappler edited I Maccabees in 1936, and Robert Hanhart is now responsible 
for the appearance of II Maccabees. According to the “ Vorwort”, the new 
Editor inherited from his lamented predecessor a handwritten Greek text 
and apparatus; he proceeded to check every detail of the text and apparatus, 
retaining the former whenever possible and adding to the latter (for example, 
MSS. 347, 370, and 771—described on pp. 7-8 of the “Einleitung”’); and he 
noted further the intimate relationship between Codex Alexandrinus and 
MS. 106—a phenomenon dwelt on by J. A. Montgomery in his model ICC 
on Daniel (1927), Pp. §2. 

The detailed “Einleitung” (pp. 7-46) furnishes considerable textual data. 
Of the four sections, the most important are (a) “Die Textzeugen” (7-11), 
and (b) “Die Textgestalt” (12-38). In the former, the Editor describes the 
textual materials he employed in the making of this edition: two uncials, 
A(lexandrinus) and V(enetus), and thirty-one minuscles of the Greek text; 
eight manuscripts (five of them complete; the remaining three quite frag- 
mentary) of the Old Latin translation; ten manuscripts of the Vulgate; and 
the Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic translations; and the “Indirekte Uber- 
lieferung” deriving from the Church Fathers (chiefly Hippolytus, Origen, 
and Theodoret). 

Section (4) constitutes a careful evaluation of the materials just mentioned. 
The two uncials, A and V, generally provide the original Greek text of our 
book, though A itself, as is now well known, is full of scribal errors (p. 15, 
n. 1; cf. Montgomery, Joc. cit.; Orlinsky, J.B.L. xu1x (1950), 150 f.); oc- 
casionally the Latin translation points to a variant reading in its Greek 
Vorlage that may be nearer to the original than its correspondent in A and V 
(cf. 26 f., 37). 

In several passages the editor (cf. p. 16), following Kappler—as Rahlfs 
did in his Géttingen handbook edition of the Septuagint—adopted the 
reading of the A-group in preference to that of the V or other group: 4. 47 
KATHYOPHMEVOOV; 10. 15 PUyadeVoavTas; 12. 34 TapaTafapévous; 14.45 &Troppayos. 
On the other hand, in 11. 20 he reads—with the Vulgate and Old Latin MS. 
M—(irrip 8) tév (kat& pépos évtétoAyon ToUToIs...), as against Rahlfs’s 
TouTwv Kai tév (V and Lucianic recension and several Old Latin MSS.); in 
15. 27 he prefers émipaveig (cf. 12. 22; 14. 15) to Kappler’s émpeAei (A); 
and in 15. 31 he chose ovyxoAéoas (106 has KaAtoas) as against ovyKaAeod- 
yevos (A). 

II Maccabees does not provide the kind of difficulties that characterize the 
editing of a Greek book which derives from a Hebrew original; no one has 
seriously contested St Jerome’s statement: Machabaeorum primum librum 
Hebraicum reperi, secundus graecus est, quod ex ipso quoque probari potest. 

One of the main problems confronting the student of II Maccabees is the 
separation of what was written by Jason of Cyrene from what was contti- 
buted by the Epitomist; this fine edition provides full and digested data 
towards the solution of that problem. 

Strangely, the “Literaturverzeichnis” (pp. 44-5) does not include the 
Dropsie College Edition (Jewish Apocryphal Edition) of II Maccabees, by 
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§. Zeitlin and S. Tedesche (1954); nor has our editor made use of the 
Josippon material (cf., for example, pp. 81-2, 96 of Zeitlin’s valuable “Intro- 
duction” in the Dropsie Edition). 

HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


A. MurTONEN, Materials for a Non-Masoretic Hebrew Grammar. Ml. An 
Etymological Vocabulary to the Samaritan Pentateuch. (Studia Orientalia 
edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica, xxiv.) 1960. Pp. 227. (Akateeminen 
Kirjakauppa, Helsinki.) 

In the first volume of his Materials for a Non-Masoretic Hebrew Grammar, 
published in 1958, Dr Murtonen provided a sketch of a grammar of the 
Hebrew language according to the Palestinian tradition, the basis of his 
study being liturgical texts and Psalm fragments with Palestinian punctua- 
tion. Many of the forms he noted diverge strikingly from the Tiberian 
forms, and often they seem closely related to the Samaritan pronunciation 
of Hebrew. In this second volume Dr Murtonen turns his attention to the 
Samaritan material. This volume was, we are told in the introduction, 
otiginally intended to form a part of a more comprehensive publication 
which would have included a historical grammar of Samaritan and some other 
material also. Since, however, part of the material was published in 1959 as 
appendix 11 to Professor Kahle’s second edition of The Cairo Geniza, and 
since too the grammar will be published elsewhere, it has been found con- 
venient to call the present volume 11, while volume 11 will contain the 
grammar. 

The vocabulary of the Samaritan Pentateuch which is here presented is 
based mainly upon material drawn from modern recitation of the Penta- 
teuch among the Samaritans. The work of Petermann, despite its acknow- 
ledged inadequacy, has not lost its usefulness, but the greatest value is 
attached to the transcriptions made by A. Schaade in Nablus in 1917. It is 
these transcriptions, together with those of H. Ritter made a little earlier, 
that are published in The Cairo Geniza. Some texts recorded by Dr Irene 
Garbell and by Professor Zeev Ben-Hayyim, both of the Hebrew University, 
were put at Dr Murtonen’s disposal. Dr Murtonen himself made extensive 
recordings on tape in 1955 and subsequent years, and checked much of the 
earlier material in the course of his stay in Nablus. In order that important 
variants may be presented and seemingly strange forms corroborated, use is 
made of a few vocalized manuscripts—Cod. Seragliensis 101 (¢. twelfth 
century); no. 64 of the second Firkovitch collection in Leningrad (thirteenth— 
fourteenth century); Cod. R. 16. 41 in Trinity College Library, Cambridge 
(A.D. 1332/3); MS. Or. 6461 in the British Museum (A.D. 1339/40); and a 
small fragment, containing Gen. ix. 8-xi. 3, probably much younger, in the 
John Rylands Library (Cod. VII. b). Another manuscript, some twenty 
years old and by an unknown copyist, which contains the book of Exodus, 
was, at Dr Murtonen’s request, vocalized up to chapter xx. 19@ by Obadiah 
b. Japhet Sedaqah in 1955-6. 

The material is presented mainly in simple transcription, though in the 
case of hapax legomena and some other rare words and noteworthy variants, 
phonetic transcription is used. The vocabulary is arranged under roots and 
in the order of the Hebrew alphabet. There is, however, one important 
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exception in the case of words with initial gutturals. The gutturals are repre. 
sented by ’,, ’s, ’s, 4, and all words beginning with them are entered at the 
beginning, before the words starting with beth. The meanings of words are 
only given when they are different from that of the M.T., or when they have 
some bearing on the form of a word. References to the Pentateuch are 
generally only added in the case of rare words, or in cases where different 
distribution, as compared with the M.T., appears to require it for the 
identification of a word or form. Proper names are, however, mostly accom- 
panied by a-reference in view of the great difference in pronunciation from 
that of the M.T. To each word is attached the abbreviation “Der.”, which 
indicates “the earliest ingredients which, can be empirically traced and of 
which the composition represented by the corresponding present form(s) isa 
result” (p. 11). ; 

A feature of the work is the new terminology of Hebrew grammar which 
Dr Murtonen introduces. He is content to retain some older terms like 
“root”, “Q(al)”, waw consecutivum, but there are many modifications of tradi- 
tional terminology. For example, the traditional names of the so-called 
derived conjugations are abandoned. Characteristic doubling is indicated 
by D, lengthening by L, reduplication by R, while N and H, as well as t (and 
rarely h, n) in connexion with a capital letter, refer to the characteristic addi- 
tional letter by means of which these stems were derived from the root. 
“Secondary stems” is suggested as a common name for the whole group. 
The terms “perfect” and “imperfect” are replaced by “afformative conjuga- 
tion”, or “afformal”, and “preformative”, or “preformal”, respectively. 
The new terminology for the tenses, it is argued, keeps them clear of any 
controversy as'to their temporal use and their origin. “Infinitive” gives way 
to nomen actionis, the active and passive participles to nomen agentis and nomen 
patientis, and nomen potentis designates a number of so-called passive participles 
of the type *gatd/ in the original sense of this type out of which the passive 
connotation later developed. All this, and more, must be mastered before 
the volume can be used with ease and understanding. 

The use of the word “etymological” in the sub-title is, as Dr Murtonen is 
aware, open to criticism, since, as has already been remarked, the meanings 
of words are rarely given. Moreover, the amount of comparative etymo- 
logical material which is included is small. Since there is no bibliography nor 
references to relevant literature, it is impossible to know whether or not 
suggestions that are occasionally made concerning the etymology of a word 
are claimed as original. Some of them at any rate are not new. One example 
of what appears to be an original suggestion is that #f should be compared 
with the Arabic fafif “incomplete, deficient” (p. 100). It scarcely seems 
preferable to the comparison with another derivative from the Arabic fafa, 
namely, saffaf “sprightly, brisk, swift” (see Brown—Driver—Briggs, p. 381) 

While the Samaritan tradition of Hebrew pronunciation is regarded by 
Professor Kahle as the most important of all non-Masoretic traditions (Th 
Cairo Geniza, p. 152), and the value of it is accepted also by other scholars— 
to the names of Professor Zeev Ben-Hayyim and Dr Murtonen should be 
added especially that of Fritz Diening, who for his Das Hebréische bei dm 
Samaritanern (1938) made use of some of the same material as Dr Murtonen 
uses, including the transcriptions of Ritter and Schaade and some of the same 
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manuscripts—not all scholars are of a like mind. Bauer and Leander, for 
example, regarded the Samaritan pronunciation as too uncertain to be used 
for their purpose (Hist. Gramm. d. hebr. Sprache, 1922, p. 171, 0. 1). Professor 
C. Rabin indeed, in reference to a phonetic transcription of a section of 
Deuteronomy as read by a Samaritan priest and published by Professor Zeev 
Ben-Hayyim, goes so far as to say that “this sample only confirms the im- 
pression that the Samaritan tradition is completely worthless as an aid to the 
recovery of the ‘pre-Masoretic’ form of Hebrew” (J.J.S. 1, no. 2 (1948), 125). 
It is, however, proper that the subject should be investigated to its fullest 
extent, and with the publication of this vocabulary Dr Murtonen, who is 
clearly a man of learning, with an individual approach to the task he has set 
himself, has provided an additional tool for scholars who work in this field, 
and for Semitists generally a useful work of reference. In a note at the end of 
the volume we are informed that the third volume of the Maserials will be 
published in the series Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, with the title 
A Grammar of the Samaritan Dialect of Hebrew: I, Historical Phonology and 
Morphology. It will be awaited with interest. For a full account of non- 
masoretic Hebrew grammar other material—the Greek and Latin transcrip- 
tions and the p/ene writing of the Dead Sea Scrolls—must also be taken into 
consideration. It is much to be hoped that Dr Murtonen will in due time 
turn to the study of it. The main title of his work seems to suggest that he 
intends to do so. D. WINTON THOMAS 


J. M. ALLEGRO, The Treasure of the Copper Scroll. The opening and decipherment 
of the most mysterious of the Dead Sea Scrolls: a unique inventory of buried 
treasure. 1960. Pp. 191, inc. 9 plates,+18 figs. and end-maps. (Doubleday 
and Co. Inc., New York; Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. Price: 
$4.95 and 355.) 

The now famous Scro// of Copper containing a list of buried treasure, found in 

Cave III at Qumran, was brought to England by Mr Allegro, as commis- 

sioned by the competent authority, to be opened or unrolled; and this 

operation was satisfactorily carried out by Professor H. Wright Baker at 

Manchester. Then the author took a hand-copy of the text, as he had been 

instructed to do in case of accidents, and has now used it to provide the text 

of the present edition. The present reviewer has no independent knowledge 
of the correctness of his action in thus utilizing this copy of the text, but he 
cannot refrain from pointing out that it is said to have been assigned to 

Fr. Milik for official publication (see R. de Vaux in the Revue Bzblique, 

N.S. txvitt (1961), 176-7); and the editor’s failure to refer to the preliminary 

work by Fr, Milik (see Revue Biblique, N.S. Lxvi (1959), 321-57 and Annual of 

the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, 1v-v (1960), 137-55) is unfortunate. 

That “‘at the time of writing the text of the copper scroll has been published 

nowhere else, although the initial discovery was made over seven years ago” 

(p. 6) may be verbally true but is ungenerous. Equally so is the hint that the 

publication of the text has been unduly delayed; the pieces were not brought 

to England till 1955 and were only unrolled at the beginning of 1956, the 
scholars engaged on editing it were busy on other work such as the publica- 
tion of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1 (1955) and 11 (1961), the proofs had to 
be posted from Jordan to England and back again, and the printing was 
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seriously delayed by two strikes at the Clarendon Press. The decipherment 
of such texts, too, is often a slow and arduous task if correct interpretation is 
the goal. 

Mr Allegro gives a hand-drawn facsimile of the Hebrew text which cannot 
be checked as he has not had photographs of it; and this is transcribed into 
European (not square Hebrew) characters, which are exceedingly irritating 
to read. The facsimile and the transcription, however, seem normally to 
agree, and only half a dozen slips may be detected; but this agreement does 
not necessarily mean that the Hebrew text is correctly reproduced, and to this 
extent the interpretation must await confirmation. 

Fr. Milik holds that the list of treasure is a piece of folk-lore, but this does 
not explain why such a text has been laboriously copied on to a sheet of 
copper and buried for safe custody in a cave; and it does not explain why 
another copy with “its interpretation” was made and hidden in another cave 
(§ 61). The only argument supporting this strange theory is that the amounts 
(some 3000 talents of silver and 1000 talents of gold, Goo jars containing 
silver and another 600 vessels made of silver, and vast quantities of incense) 
are beyond all reason, fantastic; this however is demonstrably false. Josephus 
makes numerous references to the quantities found in the national treasury 
and/or in the Temple, and these at once disprove the argument: for example, 
Pompey in 63 B.c. found and spared 2000 talents, much solid gold and 
quantities of spices; the Romans shortly afterwards levied a tribute of 
10,000 talents, and Crassus in 31 B.c. found 2000 talents still in the treasury 
and stripped 8000 talents of gold off the sanctuary! These figures alone prove 
that Mr Allegro has at any rate prima facie good reason for arguing that the 
list refers to real treasure, perhaps that hidden shortly before or after the 
outbreak of the Revolt of a.p. 66-73; and the Jews are known to have 
hidden much treasure on this occasion from notices, which Josephus pre- 
serves, of several discoveries of such stuff found by the Romans after the 
suppression of the Revolt. Why then does Mr Allegro spoil his case by the 
extraordinary suggestion that “talent” stands for “maneh” and “maneh” 
for “shekel” (reducing the quantities by respectively 4 and 5/5) and putting 
the value of the total sum at 1,000,000 dollars? Why too does he translate 
dema‘ by “‘tithe” (pp. 58—Go)? True, this meaning of the word is well known; 
but this tithe consisted largely of perishable foodstuffs which would not be 
worth hiding and listing on an expensive scroll and, if hidden, would have 
perished. Fr. Milik is surely right in seeing incense or spices in this word; 
for it can be literally rendered “tears” and explained here as myrrha lacrimans 
in solid form (see Driver in Welt des Orients, 11 (1956), 259-61). This suggestion 
is supported by the fact that both Antiochus IV and Pompey found accumula- 
tions of such stuff, besides gold and silver, in the Temple. 

In identifying the places named in the text Mr Allegro gives full scope to 
his imagination; sometimes he is clever, often unconvincing. For example, 
arguing plausibly enough that the Jews would be unlikely to hide any 
treasure in a Samaritan district, he suggests that the Mount Gerizim named 
in § 58 is not the well-known hill overlooking Shechem but a mound neat 
Jericho which received the same name between the second and fourth 
centuries A.D. The suggestion would indeed be helpful if the Scroll is rightly 
connected with the First Revolt, since the Romans then controlled the whole 
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country running along a line from east to west not far to the north of 
Jerusalem; but this name has not been found in the first century A.D. Quite 
unconvincing is the attempt to identify “the nabal kippd in (!) the eastern 
road to Sekakah” (§ 25) with Qumran because the roots of the two names 
have a common meaning (Heb. kippah “‘vaulted room, arched door” and 
Heb. q‘marén = Gr. xapdpiov “vaulting”’); and equally so is the identification 
of Secacah (§§ 21-3), which is usually put at Khirbat as-Samrah in the 
Bugé‘ah (Josh. xv. 61-2), with Bethmesilis or Bethome for the same reason 
that the three names have similar meanings (Heb. s‘kakah “shelter of inter- 
woven boughs” = bét m‘sillah “place of shadows” = bét ‘ami “place of 
darkness ”’)! 

Such methods of interpretation may seem madness to the ordinary reader; 
yet Mr Allegro, in propounding “our principle of suspecting an alternative 
for any proper name given by our scribe” (p. 71), again fails to cite a piece 
of evidence which may perhaps or conceivably justify it; this is the interesting 
note at the end of the text that “a copy of this document with an explanation 
(péras) of it” has been concealed elsewhere (§ 61). This pér#s can only imply 
that the list of names is in some form of cipher, presumably a cipher of 
substitution, and that the copy containing the key to it is buried elsewhere to 
make assurance doubly sure. That the places named actually had alternative 
names would be highly improbable; that the names were concealed under a 
cipher, if the Scroll referred to real treasure hidden in time of imminent 
invasion, would be extremely likely, especially as texts in cipher (now 
deciphered by Fr. Milik) have been found at Qumran. 

The author alike in the question of the treasure and in that of the place- 
names shows signs of superficiality; he has not completely mastered the 
televant sources and has not pondered the full import of the text which he 
has edited in the light of contemporary practice. His ideas of proof, too, are 
slick and not such as scholars are likely to accept (e.g. pp. 72-3). 

The philology is strange also in other respects. For example, the supposed 
confusion between the “‘valley of vision (bizzdyén)” (Isa. xxii. 1, 5) and the 
Scroll’s “‘outer (bisénd) valley” (§ 35) and the well-known “Valley of the 
Cheesemongers” or “Tyropoeon Valley”, on the ground that the unknown 
Hebrew equivalent word for this last term may be derived from ds “‘to be 
tight, thick”’, strains credulity to the breaking point. No Jew of the first 
century A.D. would have been likely to confuse hizzdyén “vision” and 
bisénd “outer” (if only on the score of meaning), and the Heb.—Aram. ds is 
nowhere cited as meaning “to be condensed, congealed” in Jewish work; 
apparently the only example that can be cited of such a use is of the cor- 
responding Syriac verb in a Christian work of the tenth century A.D.! 

Signs of carelessness can also be detected here and there. For example, the 
Wicked Priest of the Commentary on Habakkuk is identified in one passage as 
Alexander Jannaeus (pp. 71-2), and in another Alexander Jannaeus is identi- 
fied with that Absalom who was silenced (i.e. murdered) at the same time as 
the Rightful Teacher by the Wicked Priest (p. 103); and the translation of 
“to swallow him up (i.e. to destroy him) in the vexation (Aa‘as) of his wrath” 
(Hab. Comm. xi. 5-6) is rendered “‘to make him swallow the cup (és) of his 
poison” (p. 72) by a confusion of this with a similar passage (ébid. xi. 14-15). 

All in all, this edition of the Scro// of Copper is not the definitive edition 
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which is so eagerly awaited. The editor’s obvious hope that his may be the 
editio princeps has led him into carelessness in the presentation of the facts, 
especially noticeable in the opening sections, and neglect of evidence; and 
his very cleverness, which is no substitute for learning, rouses suspicion on 
almost every page of the notes. Much of the writing, too, is pure journalese 
(apparently sometimes addressed to American readers), which does not en- 
hance the value of the book as a work of scholarship. Many readers, how- 
ever, to whom the editio princeps will be inaccessible or unintelligible, will be 
grateful to Mr Allegro for enabling them to have a glimpse of a unique and 
fascinating text; but they must be careful not to pay too serious attention to 
the matter in which it is set, like a precious stone in its setting, even though 
this too may contain valuable hints for those who know how to sift it. 

G. R. DRIVER 


W. F. Atsricut (ed.), The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 


vols. xxxIV-xXxxv for 1954-1956. 1960. Pp. iv+98+59 plates. (American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, Conn. Price: $9.00.) 


This volume consists of two separate parts, both based on the unpublished 
records of Professor Albright’s excavations and prepared by students in the 
first place as dissertations. The first part is by L. A. Sinclair and it deals with 
the 1933 excavations at Tell el-Fal, or Gibeah; the second is by R. L. Cleve- 
land, and it is devoted to the excavations at Petra in 1934 and at Khirbet Ader 
in 1933. Of the plates thirty-five belong to the first part and twenty-four to 
the second. 

Tell el-Fal was one of the first sites in Palestine to be excavated, and as 
long ago as 1868 it was dug by workmen sent to the site by Warren. In 1922 
the American School in Jerusalem undertook work on the site under 
Albright’s direction, and again in 1933 Albright directed operations there 
under the same auspices. The delay in the publication of the results of the 
latter expedition is unusually long. It has now been prepared under Albright’s 
guidance and he expresses his approval of its excellence. 

Four periods of the history of Tell el-Fal are recognized. The first two are 
dealt with together and the others separately. The first is called the pre- 
Fortress period, while the second covers Fortresses 1 and 11. Fortress 1 is 
assigned to the period of Saul. It is believed that Fortress 11, which was a 
rebuilding of Fortress 1, was abandoned ¢. 990 B.c., after an occupation of 
perhaps less than ten years. Fortress 111 is assigned to the eighth century, 
when a resettlement is dated. Later the site was abandoned for almost three 
centuries, when it was reoccupied, and Fortress tv was built in the fourth 
century and continued until the second. In successive chapters the building 
constructions of these periods are described, followed in each case by a careful 
description of the pottery which was found. 

In the introductory chapter the author states that Albright now retracts 
his earlier view that we should read “‘Gibeah of Benjamin ” instead of “‘Geba 
of Benjamin” in I Kings xv. 22, since his second campaign produced no 
characteristic pottery of the tenth-ninth centuries. He reaffirms his identifi- 
cation of Mizpah with Nebi Samwil, against the view of Badé and Muilenburg 
that it should be identified with Tell en-Nasbeh. 

It is curious that Petra, which has been so long known and which com- 
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mands so much interest, was not excavated until 1927, when George Hors- 
field began operations with the assistance of Miss Agnes Conway. In 1934 
Professor Albright, with a staff from the American School, directed the 
operations on what has become known as the Conway High Place. This 
High Place is said to consist “basically of a sacred rock-mass and an ambu- 
latory around it which was used for ritual purposes”. The description of the 
operations of the excavators and of the pottery and other finds brought to 
light is followed by a short chapter on the High Place in the Ancient Semitic 
world. Here the High Place of Petra is compared with the rock of the Haram 
esh-Sherif in Jerusalem, and it is suggested that the high places of Israel were 
very much like the Conway High Place. In support of this Albright’s view 
that bémah is a development of an older form *bahmatu, meaning “projecting 
mass of rock, mountain ridge, stone burial cairn”’ is cited. 

The final section of the volume deals with soundings at Khirbet Ader, 
seven kilometres north-east of Kerak, made during a short visit in 1933. The 
purpose of this expedition was to excavate the ruins of a temple which had 
been discovered when Albright visited the site in 1924, but by 1933 the 
building boom in Ader had resulted in the almost complete destruction of 
the foundations of the temple. Attention was therefore turned to a place 
where digging was possible, and here a part of the wall was uncovered, and 
Early Bronze Age pottery was found, as well as sherds from the Hellenistic— 
Roman, Byzantine, and Arab periods. H. H. ROWLEY 


KATHLEEN M. Kenyon, Archaeology in the Holy Land. 1960. Pp. 326, incl. 
66 figs.+56 pp. of plates. (Benn, London. Price: 36s.) 


This book is the result of twelve years’ work from the pen of one of the fore- 
most authorities on Palestinian archaeology of our time. It draws on her wide 
practical experience as a field archaeologist and in addition the author has at 
her disposal a comprehensive and up-to-date knowledge of the relevant 
literature and of many museum collections, which she has made the object of 
detailed study. Her book, amply illustrated with excellent photographic 
plates and serviceable line drawings, is intended both for the wider general 
public interested in biblical studies, and, more especially, the professional 
students of Palestinian archaeology whom it is meant to guide in their 
studies. It covers the period from the beginnings of settled life in the Holy 
Land down to the post-exilic period, presenting the archaeological data as the 
material background of the historical, social and religious development in 
twelve closely packed chapters, followed by an appendix (excavated sites and 
bibliography) and an index. 

Miss Kenyon’s book is, of course, not the first synthesis of Palestinian 
archaeology, and in her preface she draws particular attention to Albright’s 
excellent Pelican Archaeology of Palestine which naturally comes to mind for 
comparison. Her field is more restricted than Albright’s in scope and ap- 
proach—the times before the Natufian and after the Persian periods are left 
out of consideration, and such items as the history of Palestinology and 
Palestinian archaeology sketched in by Albright are also not included; more- 
over, minor sites and older excavations mentioned by Albright are sometimes 
passed over. On the other hand, the matter selected for presentation (in 
which those sites best known to the author, Samaria and Jericho, naturally 
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figure most) is presented far more fully, and includes much new material 
which is often presented in a novel framework of reference. The book is thus 
in some ways not so much a compendium of known facts and theories as an 
outline of a new synthesis, based sometimes on new data. 

In her introductory chapter “The Setting of Palestine in the History of the 
Near East”, Miss Kenyon places the development of civilization in Palestine 
within the general framework of the rise of settled, food-producing village 
economy in the Near East, mentioning the special factors locally presented 
by Palestinian geography (as well as some of the basic facts of stratigraphy, 
typology, and chronology). Chapter 11, “The Beginnings of Settled Life”, 
reviews the period beginning with the Mesolithic Natufian economy, leading 
on to the full-fledged fortified settlements in Pre-pottery Neolithic Jericho 
A and B, at a time when in other localities kindred groups had progressed not 
nearly so far. The astonishingly early date of these early settlements, based on 
carbon-14, and their interest, not only for the better understanding of the 
Neolithic revolution, but also of early art (plaster-faced skulls in B) and 
religion (totem-pole sanctuary in A, mazzeba sanctuary in B) are by now well 
known. Chapter 11, “From the First Settlements to the Beginnings of 
Civilisation”, takes the story on to the pottery Neolithic, retrogressive in 
civilization compared with what went before but more clearly (in its second 
(““B”) phase) linked with emerging village cultures elsewhere in the fifth 
millennium B.c., as at Byblos and in the Amuq valley. The chalcolithic stage 
which follows is well known to have included a variety of cultural facets 
(T. Ghassul, W. Fara, etc.); Miss Kenyon is inclined to regard these not so 
much as successive links in a general scheme of evolution as local regional 
cultures which prevailed, contemporaneously or with some overlap, in 
different parts of the country, the Ghassulian being fairly widespread but 
found cheek by jowl with, for example, descendants of the Neolithic B 
people. After a complete break, a new period opens, dealt with in chapter tv, 
“The Proto-Urban period”. Badly known from settlements, it is discernible 
mainly from tomb deposits (artificial cave tombs now first come into use) 
which show the presence of three different cultural groups on Palestinian 
soil: A (found at Jericho and T. Far‘a), B (the painted pottery culture of the 
Judean hills), and C (Esdraelon grey burnished). These are again taken to be 
more or less contemporary (a view to which Wright has also to some extent 
acceded) and the new name of proto-Urban is intended to cover them all. 
Settlements are still in the village stage of economy, but lead on directly to 
the coming of urban civilization, ¢. 3100 B.c. This process, which began in 
the north and only slowly spread southwards, is dealt with in chapter v, “The 
City States of the Early Bronze Age”. This chapter, with its detailed investi- 
gation of the growth of towns, fortification, and building phases at key 
Palestinian sites, is perhaps particularly useful, based as it is on a new period- 
ization of Early Bronze pottery, mainly on the basis of the Jericho findings. 
The Early Bronze Age, the contemporary of the Old Kingdom in Egypt, 
ended in catastrophe: the succeeding Early Bronze-Middle Bronze Stage 
(MB 1 of Albright and his school) is dealt with in chapter v1, “The Arrival of 
the Amorites”. In this chapter Miss Kenyon, synthesizing her own results 
from studies of Jericho and other sites, arrives at a picture of Palestine 
inhabited by a number of nomadic or semi-nomadic groups who were, how- 
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ever, using much more metal for weapons and pins, and might on occasion 
erect impressive religious structures, such as the “Megara” of Megiddo XV. 
She equates them with the Amorites, following Albright—an equation which, 
as Moscati has shown, is not to be pressed. 

Chapter vu, “The Middle Bronze Age and the Hyksos”, deals with the 
culture styled MB 11a-b-c by the Albright school. Dated between ¢. 1900 and 
1580B.C., the new civilization shows few links with what precedes it but owes 
its origin to the immigration of new Canaanite population from Phoenicia 
and to a lesser extent from inland Syria. The pottery, based on metal proto- 
types (bronze now comes into use) is divided into phases, MB 1 and MB 11, 
the latter with five sub-phases (mainly on the basis of the Jericho tomb 
sequence) the analogies of which in other parts of the country are noted. 
While MB 1, which lasted up to ¢. 1850 B.c., saw comparatively modest settle- 
ments, the following MB 11 is the period of town life and prosperous city 
states. About phase iii of MB 11 a new method of defence by stone-based 
glacis in front of the city walls announces the arrival of new ethnic elements, 
the Hyksos, a mixed multitude including Hurrians and Semites (the Habiru) 
who superimposed their rule without changing the civilization of the country 
while increasing its prosperity. In addition to the houses (the varying 
quality of which may on occasion hint at a class division) the Jericho tombs 
in particular have furnished new data about the daily lives and social habits 
of this time, and their evidence is fully drawn on. Egyptian influence pro- 
vides inspiration for objects of daily use, but the prototypes are not equalled 
in Palestine in quality. This is also the time of the patriarchs who have, how- 
ever, owing to their nomadic habits, left no archaeological traces. The 
Middle Bronze period ends again violently with the burning and sometimes 
abandonment of towns after the Egyptian conquest. 

Chapter vit, “The Late Bronze Age and the Coming of the Israelites”, 
covers the period from then to the time of trouble extending from the middle 
of the thirteenth century onwards. It concentrates on a few of the more 
important sites, noting the continuity of development from Middle Bronze 
at sites like Megiddo and Lachish but the interruption of habitation else- 
where, as at Beit Mirsim or Jericho up to ¢. 1450 or 1400 respectively. 
Egyptian penetration and the coming of Aegean and especially Cypriot trade 
connexions are noted, but not pursued in detail; in matters of religion, the 
temples at Megiddo and Lachish are discussed. In the question of archaeo- 
logical contributions to the problem of Israelite settlement and possible 
correlations between the records and archaeological data, the author is more 
sceptical than, for example, Aharoni or Wright; she notes that already the 
impoverished civilization of LB 11, after c. 1350, might be due to Israelite 
pressure, whereas the destruction of towns in the thirteenth century might on 
occasion be the work of Egyptians or Sea Peoples as well. The fall of Jericho 
is dated c. 1325 on the tomb evidence and the fact that Hazor only fell in the 
thirteenth century is taken to imply a gradual spread of the conquest. The 
higher level of civilization surviving at Megiddo VII (not conquered by the 
Israelites) is stressed. 

Chapter 1x, “The Philistines and the Beginning of the Early Iron Age”, 
covers the period from roughly 1200 to 1030. The ascription of the well- 
known “Philistine” pottery, found after the often violent end of the Late 
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Bronze civilization roughly in the lands of the Philistine pentapolis, is ac- 
cepted but no further subdivision of it is made; the coming of Iron is also 
briefly dealt with. Megiddo and its great water passage are discussed more in 
detail and the revised datings of the Beth Shan Temple series are also brought 
in. The crude material civilization found in early Israelite Gibea/T. el Ful 
receives brief mention. 

Chapter x, “The United Monarchy”, dealing with the period of David 
and Solomon, is partly taken up with a brief summary of the political situation 
obtaining then, and with a discussion of the building programme of Solomon 
known to us from the biblical records. Archaeological documentation is how- 
ever offered in the discussion of data from a number of sites. Yadin’s Solo- 
monic gateway at Hazor and (following him) the similar gates of Gezer and 
Megiddo are mentioned: at the latter site the gate is attributed to stratum vy 
which must have been walled: the existence there of a city plan involving two 
main zones and a ring road (a feature found also, for example, at Beth 
Shemesh II and T. Beit Mirsim, B 3) is pointed out. At Beth Shan V the 
southern temple resembled in plan that of Solomon in Jerusalem. T. Far‘ah 
is quoted for its house plans, and T. el Khuleife for its copper-smelting 
furnaces, the only archaeological trace of Solomon’s mercantile and industrial 
programme in what was otherwise peasant country. 

Chapter x1, “The Kingdoms of Israel and Judah”, briefly covers the 
period when the country is affected at first by Phoenician influence and 
generally more and more by the development of class division. The Samaria 
evidence is discussed (the foundation of the town de novo is stressed) and the 
fact is underlined that only the citadel of this important town has been dealt 
with so far. Architectural features, the famous ivories and the foreign 
analogies and the ostraca (dated to the reign of Jehoahaz) all receive brief 
treatment. The chapter also deals with Megiddo IV (dated about 850-750) 
where the famous stables are ascribed to the period of Omri and Ahab, and 
also a number of other sites, including T. el Nasbeh, Beth Shemesh, T. ed 
Duweir and T. Beit Mirsim, in Judea are dealt with. In town planning a 
distinction is made between those cities with official quarters in the acro- 
polis, like Megiddo or Samaria and other towns consisting mostly of private 
industrial buildings such as Beit Mirsim, T. el Nasbeh or Beth Shemesh. 

Two different methods in fortification are also established, namely the 
casemate type and the type with a single city wall strengthened by a glacis at 
its foot. 

The last chapter, “The Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms”, first outlines the 
political situation which affected the fate of Israel and Judah from the middle 
of the eighth century B.c. onwards. The Assyrian conquest led in many 
places to a break in the pottery tradition and to the introduction of new 
Assyrian-type wares. At Megiddo a new non-Palestinian city plan involving 
an insulae system appears (but at Tell ed Duweir the destruction of stratum 3 
is attributed not to the Assyrian, but to the first Babylonian attack). The 
Babylonian period, a time of economic decline, ended by a wave of destruc- 
tion from which many cities never recovered. The following exilic and 
Persian periods are denoted by the existence not so much of towns as of 
fortified administrative centres. The coastal plain was regaining importance 
at this time while the hill country sank back. 
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It will be clear from this review that Miss Kenyon’s book offers the reader 
not only a summary of current knowledge, but in many cases the sketch of 
new interpretations, many of which will offer much of interest to the Semitist 
(even though some of the points are still subject to discussion). 

The book is well produced and misprints are few: p. 180, Jerise should 
read Jerishe; p. 279, Jehoiahaz should read Jehoahaz; p. 305, either Ascalon 
ot Ashkelon seems preferable to Askelon. 

The work will, no doubt, become an accepted text-book for students and 
it will also be used with great benefit for reference by a wider circle. In this 
connexion a few additions might be suggested, which would assist both 
classes of readers without raising the price of the book unduly. A schematic 
chronological table would be helpful. In the bibliography a few brief 
references might be given to important articles dealing with the reinterpreta- 
tion of the evidence of such sites as Beth Shan, Tell Abu Hawam, etc. A few 
additional drawings of flints and mention of some additional recent works in 
the short-list of reference books on general history might help some students. 
The discussion of additional sites in the text would, of course, in itself be 
most desirable, but this might raise the price unduly. 

The book represents a notable achievement and will leave its mark for 
many years to come in the training of the Palestinian archaeologists of the 
future. B. S. J. ISSERLIN 


James B. PrircHarp, The Excavation at Herodian Jericho, 1951. (Annual of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, xxxt1-xxxitt for 1952-4.) 1958. 
Pp. xiv+58+66 plates. (American Schools of Oriental Research, New 
Haven. Price: $7.50.) 


The site of Herodian Jericho lies at the point where the Wadi Qelt emerges 
from the mountainous fringe of the western side of the Jordan valley. At this 
point also emerges into the valley the Roman road leading down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and here are concentrated, a mile or so south of ancient 
Jericho, the remains of the Roman period. 

The present volume reports on the continuation of the excavations at 
Tell el ‘Alayik, begun by the American School in 1950, and reported upon by 
Professor Kelso in A.A.S.O.R. xx1x-xxx. The earlier excavations suggested 
the general layout of the site, with a magnificent fagade in opus reticulatum 
along the line of the stream running down the bed of the Wadi Qelt, flanked 
by staircases leading up the southern slopes, on the east side to a tower which 
is still prominent as an upstanding mound. 

The second season of excavations was concerned with a building on the 
brow of the slope rising to the south from the Wadi Qelt. The building is 
not exactly on the alignment of the facade at the base of the slope, but this 
may be due to the configuration of the ground, and does not necessarily 
dissociate the two. One would certainly expect the fagade to be but the 
lowest element in a landscaping layout; with its opus reticulatum construction 
it is Italian in inspiration, and one would expect an Italianate layout climbing 
the slope behind it. A few traces of walls were found rising in terraces behind 
the facade, but erosion made it impossible to establish a firm connexion with 
the building which crowned the slope and formed the logical climax of the 
layout. 
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The building, which forms the subject of the present report, was on a 
grandiose scale, a rectangle about 87 metres by 46 metres. The central feature 
was a colonnaded court, with a subsidiary colonnaded court opening off it, 
both flanked by smaller rooms. But of this great structure, almost nothing 
survived except the foundations, solidly built to a depth of 2 metres or more, 
but of unshaped stones. The portions which are not foundational are a 
number of suites of baths and hypocausts. 

Such few fragments of the superstructure as do survive, for instance the 
pedestals of the colonnade of the smaller court, are not impressive in their 
masonry. This makes it rather difficult to refer the building to the Herodian 
period, for the characteristic Herodian masonry is well known at Jerusalem, 
Samaria and Hebron, while the Italianate character of the fagade makes an 
ascription of the general layout to the Romanophil Herod the Great highly 
probable, and such an ascription fits in well with Josephus’s account of 
Herod’s winter palace at Jericho. But the report makes it clear that there was 
considerable rebuilding, and it is possible that the few surviving fragments of 
ashlar masonry belong to rebuildings. 

The range of coins and pottery do-in fact show that the main period of 
occupation belongs to the time of Herod the Great (30-4 B.c.) and Archelaus 
(4 B.C.—A.D. 6), for there were twelve coins of Herod, twenty-two of Arche- 
laus, seven to the middle of the first century A.D., and only six from then to 
the middle of the fourth century a.D., when they cease altogether until the 
Islamic period. It therefore seems probable that the building belongs to the 
Herodian layout. The author is inclined to interpret it as a gymnasium, but it 
seems inadequate as such, and to be quite suitable for Herod’s winter palace. 

But it must be admitted that the excavations establish probabilities but not 
certainties. This is because no true stratification was recorded. There is a good 
record of the pottery accumulated in the bottom of a bath (together with a 
coin of Archelaus) presumably belonging to the final period of use, but there 
is no means of telling what coins or pottery come from the levels associated 
with the construction. Even allowing for the fact that many of the walls were 
trench-built, some clearly were not (in room 3 foundations were plastered to 
2 metres below the surviving top of the wall), and the cumulative evidence 
over this large building would have provided evidence for the construction 
date, if it had not been dug by the method of trenching along the walls. The 
evidence of the stratification associated with the walls has therefore been 
destroyed for ever. . 

A very interesting secondary result of the excavations was the discovery 
that the original occupation of the site was in the Proto-Urban (Late Chalco- 
lithic) period. The pottery from these layers has been thoroughly studied by 
Professor William Morton, and he shows that the occupation is later than 
that of the nearby Ghassul, and corresponds best to the Late Chalcolithic of 
Tell el Far‘ah. This is especially interesting, since the site of ancient Jericho, 
Tell es Sultan, only a mile or so away, and apparently occupied at the same 
time, shows no sign of the characteristic grey burnished Esdraelon ware, of 
which the ‘Alayik finds provide the southernmost evidence so far discovered. 
It is possible that this may provide evidence of inter-tribal exclusiveness at a 
period when Palestine was receiving a number of immigrant groups. 

KATHLEEN M. KENYON 
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Harris BIRKELAND, Muslim Interpretation of Surah 107. (Avhandlinger utgitt 
av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 11. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1958. 
No. 1.) 1958. Pp. 56. (Aschehoug (W. Nygaard), Oslo.) 


Surah 107 is one regarding which there have been different views, some con- 
sidering it as early Meccan, others as Medinan and others as partly Meccan 
and partly Medinan. These differences of dating have continued to modern 
times. For example, the standard Egyptian edition of the Qur’an says wv. 1-3 
are Meccan and the remainder Medinan, whereas the present reviewer has a 
copy published in Bombay in 1309 A.H. which calls the whole surah Meccan. 
Birkeland begins by mentioning some of the views on this subject held by 
European scholars, showing how they differ; but he adds that “‘ Western 
scholars... have neglected the analysis of Muslim tradition and exegesis”’. 
This is what he here undertakes. 

He examines the traditions quoted by Tabari and finds that while none 
telates to the date of the surah, a Medina dating is clearly assumed. Tabari 
takes it for granted that those referred to in »v. 4-7 are the mundafiqun. But as 
traditions with identical isndds are given with and without mundfiqin, Birke- 
land concludes that its absence indicates the genuine old view and that the 
word, when it occurs, is an insertion in keeping with the prevailing view of 
the third century. Among the subjects he discusses are the meanings given to 
ma‘én, and as a result of his examination of the traditions he shows how it 
developed from meaning “goods, fortune, possession” in Muhammad’s time 
to house utensils, yakat, mal Allah, or al-haqg—the part of the property due 
to Allah. He therefore shows that, while Muhammad used the word in 
condemning lack of mercy and generosity, it came to be interpreted as con- 
demning the refusal to pay legal alms. 

Birkeland goes into considerable detail regarding the traditional sources, 
indicating authorities quoted by Tabari and others neglected by him. He 
argues that teaching formulated within the schools came to be traced back to 
early authorities, but one has a little hesitation in accepting all the arguments. 
For example, such phrases as “most probably”, “no doubt”, “must have” 
ate freely used. Such language represents conjecture and not solid proof, but 
it can be used in a way which suggests that something has been proved. 

The analysis of the traditions discussed at length is followed by a shorter 
account of dogmatical interpretation in which considerable attention is paid 
to Razi’s commentary. Finally, Birkeland gives a summary of his own con- 
clusions regarding the interpretation of the surah which he published in 
Studia Islamica, 1x (1958), 13-29. He holds that it is one of the oldest surahs 
in the Qur’4n and that Muhammad, although not yet conscious of the fact, is 
demanding a new morality. This work presents a systematic study involving 
much detail. JAMES ROBSON 


Tosurn1xo Izutsu, The Structure of the Ethical Terms in the Koran. (Keio 
University, Studies in the Humanities and Social Relations, vol. 11.) 1959. 
Pp. vi+275. (The Keio Institute of Philological Studies, Tokyo.) 


Translation is often a very difficult task, and sometimes may be misleading, 
for the reader is quite naturally liable to understand words with a background 
of his own cultural heritage and so give them a meaning not quite the same as 
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that of the words which are being translated. This is not a serious problem 
when one is dealing with concrete terms, for one can usually find a translation 
for the name of a concrete object; but when one gets away from the concrete, 
translation becomes more difficult. Here we need not only a word to trans- 
late the word in the original, we also need to know something of the cultural 
background. Even such seemingly simple ideas as “good” and “bad” do 
not connote the same thing in every language, indeed the meaning may vary 
even within one language; so to understand words of this nature one must 
try to understand the background of those who use them by comparing 
different contexts in which they are used. 

This book under review is a study in semantics dealing with the ethical 
terms used in the Koran. The author holds that “we should regard the 
ethical terms of a language as constituting a peculiar kind of ‘semantic field’, 
composed of a tangled web of cognitive categories covering practically all 
possible instances of valuational situation in the society”. He outlines his 
procedure by saying that the investigator “sets out to observe minutely all 
the available instances of the actual usage of ethical terms, analyses carefully 
the situational contexts, constructs hypotheses, which in turn he must check 
against further evidence, revises them if necessary, and in this way he may at 
last arrive at a satisfactory solution of his problem”. He holds that Koran 
commentaries and philological works, while valuable auxiliaries, may prove 
misleading unless used with great caution. The Koran must therefore be 
allowed to interpret its own words, their semantic structure being elucidated 
as far as possible within the strict bounds of the contents of the Koran itself. 
He speaks of seven types of passage which are important for semantic 
analysis: when the context elucidates verbally the precise meaning of a word; 
when synonymous expressions are used; when the semantic structure is 
elucidated by contrast; when the semantic structure of an obscure word is 
cleared up in terms of its negative form; when we find patterned semantic 
relations between certain words forming a semantic field; when a semantic 
relationship is shown by parallelism; when ethical terms, normally used in 
religious contexts, are used in non-religious contexts. 

Before applying his principles in detail he has two chapters on Muham- 
mad’s fundamental moral attitude. In one emphasis is laid on the pessimistic 
outlook on human life held both by the pagan Arabs and by Muhammad 
although their conclusions differed, for in contrast to the hedonism of the 
pagans Muhammad laid stress upon fear of God and earnestness. His 
morality had a definite theoretical principle which that of the pagans lacked. 
In the other chapter he contrasts the tribal basis of the good life held by pagan 
Arabs with the religious relationship superior to ties of blood taught by 
Muhammad. In another chapter the distinguishing marks of those who go to 
paradise and those who go to hell are examined, and after this more pre- 
liminary section he gives a detailed analysis of the key value-words with 
reference to believers and unbelievers. This occupies five chapters. The 
author has gone into the details of his subject with great care, has classified 
the ethical terms and brought out their meaning by many quotations, keeping 
in mind the seven types of passage mentioned above. Ina concluding chapter 
distinction is drawn between “primary” ethical terms (i.e. descriptive words) 
and “secondary” (i.e. classificatory). It is argued that the Koran does not 
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seem to have a well-developed system of secondary terms, for the words 
which are evaluative are too sporadic to form a whole system of moral ideas. 
In the main there are a large number of primary terms with a few half- 
developed secondary. 

This is an interesting and useful study of the various connotations of 
ethical terms in the Koran undertaken with skill and great thoroughness. It is 
a work deserving of careful study for the light it throws on the meaning of 
many words which are shown to be often wider in content than a facile trans- 
lation suggests. While one cordially recommends this work, it must be said 
that the proof-reading is not of the same quality as the scholarship. A list of 
etrata containing about eighty items is supplied, but this could have been 
doubled. JAMES ROBSON 


ALAN Rowe (ed.), Cyrenaican Expeditions of the University of Manchester 1955- 
57, with contribution by J. F. HEaty. 1960. Pp. xiv+34+14 figs.+42 
plates+4 colour plates. (University Press, Manchester. Price: 42s.) 


Any review of this book should begin by emphasizing the essentially limited 
scope of the work which Mr Rowe and his colleagues set out to achieve in the 
cemeteries of Cyrene. As a reviewer of the previous report on the work of the 
Cyrenaican Expedition of the University of Manchester observed, there are 
difficulties in working in an area where so much previous activity has taken 
place: the fact that so much of the results was unpublished cannot, however, 
be held as detrimental to Mr Rowe’s results; rather is he to be praised for 
endeavouring to extract some material evidence out of the confusion of 
earlier work at Cyrene. Praise is especially due for the plans of the tombs, 
well and clearly drawn by Mr Buttle: they are, in fact, the most valuable 
portion of the book. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the opinion of 
G. Dennis, in 1866, quoted in the first footnote on p. 1, was altogether un- 
justified, since the achievement of the expedition led by Mr Rowe was largely 
one of tidying up and rounding off previous work. Although objects were 
normally deposited as funerary offerings with the inhumation burials, which 
greatly outnumbered the cremations, on only one example (sarcophagus 
N. 81-AC) were these objects found in situ; elsewhere they had vanished, or 
had been disturbed by intrusive burials. In addition to the poor state of 
preservation of the burials, difficulties were evidently encountered in the 
study of the material after it had been unearthed, though such difficulties are 
not peculiar to this expedition, nor do they entirely excuse the fact that only a 
limited portion of the total number of coins found was made available, in the 
originals or in casts, to Dr Healy. His record of the coins is consequently of 
less value than it might have been. 

The greater part of this book is taken up with a list of tombs and a register 
of objects: it thus comprises, for the most part, a catalogue, the conclusions 
of major interest being confined to pp. 1-5. It is perhaps as well that the cult 
of Persephone in Cyrene is described as “‘presumed”’, since the evidence is 
not absolutely conclusive, though the theory is very reasonable. In its 
chthonic connexion, the evidence for a cult of Hermes, as the god arising 
from a pillar or a heap of stones, may be associated with that for a cult of 
Persephone: the phallic nature of the god prompts a reference to the custom 
in Anatolia, especially prevalent around Sardis in the sixth century B.c., of 
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placing a stone marker, of phallic form, on top of a tumulus; the painted 
sherd illustrated in pl. I (¢) is one of the most important finds, after the an- 
iconic heads, and might therefore have been properly published (see note on 
p. 13). If we follow the opinion expressed in Jacqueline Chittenden’s article 
in Hesperia, xv1 (1947), the heap of stones rather than the phallos was the early 
symbol of Hermes, and simply signified a cairn, being connected with the 
god’s function as a guide; his phallic character probably derived from the 
cult of Dionysos. The aniconic head (reg. no. 185, pl. 2) is a worthy addition 
to the Manchester Museum. 

There is only a small amount of Greek pottery. One defect of the publica- 
tion is the absence of measured drawings of the various forms: photographs 
are no adequate substitute, and of these more than one is of mediocre quality, 
Nevertheless, such photographs as that in pl. 24 (b), showing the amphorae, 
jugs, etc., as found in sarcophagus N. 81—AC, are well worth publishing. In 
another sarcophagus (N. 83-BJ) was found a number of bucchero ware jugs, 
which are dated to the fourth century B.c., at the earliest, by two silver coins 
of that period (silver issues xvII-xvIII, p. 32), since this was one of two intact 
sarcophagi. Besides the half-shekel (see J.S.S. 11 (1957), 377 ff.), there is a 
curious forgery (no. xIv), a copper core plated thinly with silver. 


In conclusion, it may be said that this is a useful record, though the lack of — 


drawings of the objects is regrettable, and it is perhaps legitimate to question 
whether a long article in a journal would not have sufficed. 
C. A. BURNEY 


Stuart Piccorr, Approach to Archaeology. 1959. Pp. x+134, incl. 12 figs.+ 
vi plates. (A. and C. Black, London. Price: 155.) 


In these days when archaeology has been making an ever-growing impact on 
Semitic studies (like much else) it is useful to have a work by an archaeologist 
of authoritative standing setting out systematically what archaeology is and 
what it can do, for the use of those about to engage in a course of study. 
Professor Piggott’s book, which has grown out of a course of lectures given 
to teachers of history in Edinburgh in 1957-8, sets itself just such a task, 
being intended to instruct the beginner who wishes to know something about 
the foundations of the subject, in the simplest possible way. It is planned so 
as to discuss first of all (in the author’s words) “the general problems which 
are raised by the archaeologist’s view of the past, the nature of his evidence 
and the process of inference and deduction that can be applied to it. There 
follows a brief account of the main techniques and methods used, both in the 
field and in the subsequent interpretation of the material recovered, and then 
a teview of the means whereby archaeologists construct their framework 
when this cannot be obtained from historical sources. Archaeological tech- 
niques alone provide us with information on the non-historic, or prehistoric, 
past, and the special problems which arise in this field of investigation are 
then considered, and finally the application of the same methods to historic- 
ally documented peoples is reviewed” (p. x). To cover the ground the author 
divides his exposition into five chapters: (i) the Discipline of Archaeology; 
(ii) Methods and Techniques; (iii) Making the Time-Scales; (iv) Archaeology 
and Prehistory; (v) Archaeology and History—besides Conclusions, Sug- 
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gestions for Further Reading, and an Index. The text is accompanied by a 
fair number of illustrations both in line-drawing and photographic plates. 

The book can, in fact, be said to achieve what it sets out to do, offering the 
student an introduction which is both well balanced and comprehensive and 
which is based on the author’s comprehensive reading and wide practical 
archaeological experience. He draws his illustrations and instances from 
many fields, including the Middle Eastern, introducing the student to recent 
developments as well as older views and theories. The later chapters in the 
book in particular will be read with profit by the student setting out on a 
course of studies in the Semitic field, and not only he, but also those already 
well acquainted with the subject, will derive great profit from the compre- 
hensive and up-to-date list contained in the Suggestions for Further Reading 
(to which Miss Kenyon’s “Beginning in Archaeology” should be added). 
The general reader will derive from the work a good idea of what archaeology 
is and what it is not, while for the Middle Eastern archaeologist it is a re- 
minder that techniques developed in other regions are waiting to be applied 
in his sphere. 

The print is clear and free from mistakes, and the general standard of 
illustrations is quite good. The book can be recommended to those for whom 
it is primarily designed and will be read with advantage by wider circles. 

B. S. J. ISSERLIN 


F, S. BODENHEIMER, Animal and Man in Bible Lands. (Collection de Travaux 
de l’Académie Internationale d’Histoire des Sciences, no. 10.) 1960. 
Pp. viii+232+portrait of author. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 36.) 


This book is a mystery. It has no preface, and the numbering of the sections 
leaves numerous gaps: chapter 1 contains §§ 11-13, 131-4, 21-3, 31-3; 
chapter 11 contains §§ 11-16, 21-3, 231-2, 24-5, 31-3, 41-4, 441-2; chapter 111 
contains §§ 11-12, 21-2, 31-3, 51-6, 71-3, 81-2. The sections are arranged in 
this strange order; and the order of the contents is nearly equally strange, as 
a glance at the “Contents” shows. Chapter 1 deals with the prehistory of 
man and beast in Palestine; chapter 11 begins with a miscellaneous list 
(almost certainly incomplete) of beasts and birds, fishes and insects, occurring 
in the ancient Middle East, followed by similar sections on Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, and then some quotations at length from Greek and Roman 
writers. Chapter m1 deals with the neolithic and chalcolithic ages in 
Palestine; Ugarit and Tell Halaf; Egyptian dominance in the second mil- 
lennium B.c.; Canaan in the Bronze and Iron Ages; animals in the Bronze and 
Iron Ages in Palestine (seven selected sites which have been excavated); 
Assyrian influences in the first millennium B.c.; the Old Testament (in which 
one section deals with ‘“‘Voles, Plagues and Whales” together!); animal 
sacrifices; Semitic animal sacrifices; Frazer’s theories of Semitic sacrifices. 
Much of this ought and could have been more economically arranged under 
beasts rather than under countries and sites, which involves much tedious 
tepetition, and much is totally inappropriate to the subject. 

Man for all practical purposes is a misnomer in the title; for he soon drops 
out, and the animal world becomes the predominant interest. Here much is 
out of place, for example a paragraph on Roman edible snails; much too is 
at excessive length, for example series of extracts from Assyrian texts which 
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simply repeat each other almost verbatim and of which therefore a single cita. 
tion is enough. Full translations, too, of the Hebrew laws of sacrifice and of 
the Decalogue are not wanted; anyone can look these up in a Bible. Other 
sections are misleading, if not incorrect: for example, the zoological section 
of the Assyrian lexical tablet known as HAR.RA = gubulld is set out in an 
ancient form of transliteration long since abandoned with the original identi- 
fications of the eighties of the last century repeated without checking or 
correction; and “Accadian” is used now for “Assyrian” (p. 113) and now 
for “Sumerian” (p. 113). All this is as amateurish as it is untrustworthy. In 
the section, too, on the Hebrew Laws Gaster’s explanation of the prohibition 
of seething a kid in its mother’s milk as a Canaanite practice very probably 
found at Ugarit (SS obv. i, 14) is not given; contrariwise, much space is given 
to discussions of the views of Robertson Smith and Frazer on Semitic 
sacrifice, although they are not germane to the subject of the book. Lastly, 
no use is made of Rabbinic, Syriac or Arabic sources; and when an Arabic 
word is quoted, the transliteration makes it difficult to recognize. 

The author thinks, like Gesenius, that Solomon’s fatted barburim wete 
geese, making the interesting point that the ancient Egyptians are known to 
have fattened these birds (pp. 198-9); he omits to add that the Egyptian 
goose is seen in the vicinity of the Dead Sea all the year round (Tristram, 
Fauna and Flora of Palestine, pp. 114-15). Whether the sense of the word, how- 
ever, ought to be so narrowly restricted is doubtful. The bird is not ubi- 
quitous in Palestine, and the word is obviously onomatopoeic; the Arab, 
barbur is used for any bird making a repetitive cry, ’abé burbur is the cuckoo 
(Kohler, citing the Roman habit of eating it stuffed) and birbir means 
“chicken” in Egypt (Spiro), while B&pBapos is applied to birds by Aristo- 
phanes. Probably the wisest course is to follow the ancient versions and 
translate it “(fatted) fowl”. If geese had been meant, the LXX (working in 
Egypt) would probably have recognized them. 

A singularly unhappy section is devoted to the Philistine plague. The, 
author supposes that the Gr. vijes, used once by the LXX for the afflicted 
part, denotes the pelvic region although it obviously has the same sense as 
pai, which they use elsewhere. He then cites the Aram. ’i//d “ship” as 
supporting this sense, since it also means the “pelvic region”. All this is 
very doubtful. The Gr. vijes almost certainly denotes “‘buttocks”, somewhat 
like the Lat. avis, which is used also for the pudenda muliebria; and ’i/fa seems 
to indicate rather the breast or the choicest part of the chicken in the only 
passage cited for it in such a sense (Midr. R. Lam. 1, i, § 4 [wrongly cited as 
“1, 3”). Further, the Hebr. o*%py which is thus translated vijes cannot 
legitimately be equated with the Aram. NDUN; and the LXX’s gpa, 
which they use in every other passage and which shows the sense in which 
vijes is used by them, represents the Hebr. o¥py in the sense of the 
Arab. ‘aflufu “fatty place behind and between the hind-legs of a goat, ram of 
sheep”. Clearly, the LXX are taking o°%py to mean the buttocks as the 
affected part, not (as it must) the affection (I Sam. v. 9; cf. Deut. xxviii. 27); 
their rendering therefore can be discounted. No notice, too, is taken of 
ony, and the possibility of the conflation of two stories. Lastly “voles” 
appear in the heading of the section and once in the text, “mice” (although 
the Greek work is used also for “rats” and “‘jerboas”) in the translation of 
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the LXX, and “rats” in the main discussion! Once again, the discussion is 
unscientific and amateurish. 

The same section goes on to deal with Jonah’s whale, which prompts the 
question whether the pages of the author’s manuscript have been printed out 
of order. This creature is identified with the sperm-whale rather than the 
shark; but nothing is said of the other passage which describes what is 
obviously an aquatic mammal (Lam. iv. 3, where “even the sea-monsters [sic] 
uncover the teat” refers to the whale, dolphin or porpoise, as Aharoni has 
shown; for these, being mammals, have teats which are recessed and covered 
by a flap of skin which is retracted when the teat, being full of milk, is pro- 
truded to suckle the young), not of the shark which has been ingeniously 
restored in one passage (Ps. lxxiv. 14, where O° sz5ny “fierce one of the sea” 
= “shark” may certainly be read with Léw). 

As these two examples show, the author takes no note of modern research; 
the creatures discussed are nowhere scientifically described, the light thrown 
by philology on their names is disregarded, and the literary evidence is not 
adequately deployed. The reader will look in vain for any discussion of 
dubiously identified creatures: for example, the connexion between the 
Ugar. ebr, which is humped (H i, 31-2) and the Hebr. *abbir, pere’ “wild ass” 
or “zebra” (Hess ap. Kohler), ra’§ keleb “baboon” (Symm. at II Sam. iii. 8), 
si and é&pKxtoyots (Jerome; see Migne, P.L. xxu1, 861-2), Acc. matu = Hebr. 
no “louse” (Isa. xli. 14), “leviathan” and sannim, ‘agir “crane” or “wry- 
neck”. No effort is made to distinguish between foxes and jackals or between 
moxn apy (Ct. ii, 9, 17; viii, 14) and ma8 cmIkn oMpy (Ct. iv, 5; 
vii, 4), which cannot be the same creature; and “the snail that melteth away” 
is still left in parallelism with a miscarriage (Ps. lviii. 9) and the hornet lingers 
on in the story of the conquest of Canaan. 

The English translation, which is deplorable, teems with solecisms of 
every sort. It begins with two grammatical mistakes in the very first line and 
continues throughout with a fantastic misuse of article and pronoun, pre- 
position and tense. Words are misspelt in almost every paragraph, and such 
“howlers” as “lay, laid” appear regularly for “lie, lay”; and many words 
ate misused, for example “channel” for “canal”, “freshly” for “briskly”, 
“remainders” for “relics”, “restitution” for “restoration”, and so on. 
Phrases are often grammatically incorrect, for example “most closest” and 
“ram of three years old”. Proper names appear in various forms: “‘ Herodo- 
tus” beside ‘‘ Herodot” (passim), “Sennacherib” and also “Senacherib” and 
“Sanherib” (a Hebraism); and “Father Eusebius” is worth passing mention. 
Barbarous expressions abound: for example, “‘civilisatory situation”, “faunal 
assemblage” and “‘fundament of faunal knowledge”; but perhaps the gems 
of the collection are “‘cunny hunter” and “artful cup”! Misprints, which 
are numerous, sometimes produce striking results, such as “faural charges in 
historical times” in the list of contents. The references to literature are fre- 
quently wrong: for example Josephus, Be//um, 111, x, 7, § 515 is cited once as 
“IV il” (on p. 70) and once as “III 7. 8” (on p. 200), both wrong! Lastly, 
the indices, one of authors cited (from which Josephus is missing) and one of 
Latin scientific terms, are quite inadequate; and another of the English names 
of the creatures discussed is urgently needed. 

A notice at the beginning of the book says that it is a translation made by 
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the author himself from the original Napan miS9N3 °nn, published ten 
years ago; and the confusion between voles, rats and mice supports this 
statement. Dr Bodenheimer seems to have thought and written in Hebrew 
and then cast his thoughts into German, if such a solecism as “a piece of 
cattle” (ein Stuck Vieh) may be trusted, and then translated his unwritten or 
mental German into English! Some such procedure will explain many if not 
all the defects of the book. It will not account for the disorder in the arrange- 
ment and the gaps in the numbering of the sections, the confused arrangement 
and scrappy treatment of the various subjects, and the numerous misprints, 
The original Hebrew text is not accessible to the reviewer, who can only 
hope that much of this is not due to the author (whom the publisher’s blurb 
unhappily describes as a “reputed” scholar) but to some unskilful editor 
after his death. G. R. DRIVER 


M. PHILONENKO, Les Interpolations chrétiennes des Testaments des Douze Patri- 
arches et les Manuscrits de Qoumran. 1960. Pp. 68. (Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris.) 


It has been recognized for some time by most scholars that at least some of 
the Pseudepigraphical books must have emanated from circles closely akin to 
the religious community which produced the Judean manuscripts, and the 
book under review deals with one particular aspect of this relationship, 
namely the problem of the origin of the ostensibly Christian interpolations in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

The idea that the Testaments are a Jewish work with Christian interpola- 
tions here and there goes back to Grabe who in 1698 published the Greek 
text for the first time. However, starting from and concentrating on the 
Christological passages some scholars later came to hold the opposite view 
that the entire work is of Christian origin, more particularly either of Jewish- 
Christian or Pauline-Christian origin. The publication by Conybeare in 1893 
of the Armenian version caused some scholars (notably Bousset in Germany 
and Charles in England) to revert to Grabe’s theory, because the Armenian 
text seemed to be based on a Greek manuscript in which many of the 
allegedly Christian, or Christian-inspired, passages of Grabe’s text did not 
appear. Nevertheless, some scholars still maintain that the Testaments asa 
whole are a Christian work, especially because a literary study of its com- 
position (as, for example, the one published by de Jonge in 1953) appears to 
show the impossibility of defining and eliminating specifically Christian 
interpolations on the grounds of differences in the available manuscripts. 

It is the conviction of the author of the book under review that the 
Testaments are of Jewish, and more particularly of Essene, origin, and that, 
apart from a small number of Christian marginal glosses, the work contains 
no Christian interpolations whatever. The author finds the evidence for this 
thesis in the non-biblical Judean manuscripts, but in quoting the supposedly 
relevant material he adopts, in what seems to the reviewer to be a mechanical 
and uncritical way, the often somewhat tendentious and dubious translations 
by A. Dupont-Sommer. It seems a pity that the author should lean so 
heavily and rely so exclusively on the translations and views of a single 
scholar, especially where difficult passages and highly controversial views ate 
involved. The author’s theory is a fascinating one, but it seems to the 
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reviewer that, for all the vigour and persistence with which he pursues his 
theme, the picture that emerges is not a convincing one. Many uncertain 
interpretations, both of the Hebrew and the Greek material drawn on for 
comparison, are here presented as obvious, and the book, although con- 
taining observations of real worth, is marred by quite improbable combina- 
tions and conclusions. In fact, it may well be that the real link with the 
Testaments is to be found in those parts of the latter which are original and 
Jewish; it may also be that the doctrines expressed in the later Christian 
interpolations have no immediate bearing on anything in the Judean manu- 
scripts, but belong properly to the New Testament era. After all, the interpre- 
tation of the Judean material is still a matter for debate. 

Admittedly, this cautious approach would be in agreement with a view of 
the composition of the Testaments which was proposed long ago (cf. above), 
but the Judean manuscripts do not, in the opinion of the present writer, 
yield the evidence for the thesis propounded in the book under review. This 
may seem a somewhat conservative attitude, but a new theory is not neces- 
sarily a good one. P. WERNBERG-MQLLER 


Cyrus H. Gorpon, New Horizons in Old Testament Literature. 1960. Pp. 32. 
(Ventnor Publishers, Ventnor, N.J. Price: $1.) 


This short pamphlet, containing the Christian Theological Seminary 
Lectures given in Indianapolis, Indiana, in February 1960 by the Professor 
of Near Eastern Studies at Brandeis University, comprises a vigorous and 
succinct account of the new framework for biblical studies suggested by 
recent archaeological discoveries. A major note is struck by the remark(p. 11): 
“From the standpoint of factual scholarship, I have no doubt that the revolu- 
tion in our knowledge of the patriarchal age exceeds by far the magnitude of 
the changes [derived from the Qumran scrolls] in our understanding of 
Christian origins.” The patriarchal age, the rediscovery of which “dawned 
during the 1920s when an American expedition found cuneiform tablets at 
the ancient town of Nuzu near Kirkuk, Iraq”, was demonstrably “sophisti- 
cated” and “literary”, and many a supposed “oddity” in the Pentateuchal 
narrative finds an easy explanation in the manners and customs of neighbour- 
ing peoples. Yet since “Palestine is as much a Mediterranean country as it is 
a sector of Canaan adjacent to Egypt”, later biblical Jewry is to be seen as a 
“part of this community of Mediterranean peoples”; and we are offered 
many striking parallels and suggestive analogies between the worlds of 
biblical and classical scholarship. 

But the “narratives are of primary importance for the ideas. ..they 
convey”, and Professor Gordon has much to say on the moral and religious 
side of the Bible. He notes that “historic monotheism is the product of 
worldliness, not of the primitive mind” and that “the early chapters of 
Genesis constitute a cosmogony designed to account for not only the origin, 
but also the significance, of the Order of Things”. He shows us therefore 
the “overtones” in the narratives of the creation and the flood; the “‘ sophisti- 
cated internationalism” of the patriarchal period; the reason why Ikhnaton’s 
monotheism failed to become universal; the nature of the “right social 
action” inculcated through the “examples of the fathers”’; the many “lapses” 
of the great, and the frank recording of them (in contrast with the unmixed 
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adulation characteristic of the annals of, say, the Babylonian kings) which 
created what we call history; and, finally, the “cosmic end” which is to 
follow history and which gives “abiding meaning to the universe and our 
lives”. 

Altogether, a most vivid and stimulating set of lectures on which the 
author is to be warmly congratulated. LEON ROTH 


NorMan Bentwicn, The Jews in our Time. 1960. Pp. 176. (Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth. Price: 35. 6d.) 


Norman Bentwich is a prolific writer and highly competent in the Jewish 
field. Within its compass, this summary is excellent, accurate and lively yet 
balanced. For the author has that rare quality, a humane mind, befitting one 
who for years was Professor of International Relations at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. 

Bentwich’s book is divided into seven chapters, of which two deal with 
the history of the Jewish People; one with its geographical and economic 
distribution and the remainder with aspects of its contemporary existence; 
“The Jew and his Neighbours”; “The Modern Jewish Contribution”; 
“The Religious Background”; and “Israel and the Jewish People”. 

The first two chapters provide a good potted Jewish history, with some 
ingenious parallels: “It is notable that the codification of the Roman Law 
and tradition by the Emperor Justinian I was made about the same time as 
the later Talmud” (p. 21); or “... Alexandria... which in antiquity played a 
part like that of New York Jewry in modern times...” (p. 20). But whether 
the Jews are “the most historical of peoples” (p. 9) is open to argument. It 
depends on what you mean by historical. Persians, Indians and even Greeks 
have similar claims. 

Some of Bentwich’s comments on lesser-known aspects of Jewish history 
are fascinating; but their sources are not always clear (sources are not quoted 
in a book of this kind). For example, what is the authority for his assertion 
(p. 12) that “‘it is likely that many of the Phoenicians. ..adhered to the one 
free kindred nation. The Jews in that age were resolute in their proselytising. 
... The commercial bent, which gradually came to mark Jewish develop- 
ment...was possibly due in part to the adhesion of other Semites who for 
generations had been carriers of commerce and marines”? 

On the other hand, it is good to be reminded that Gaon Saadya translated 
the Bible into Arabic in the tenth century and broadened the cultural links 
between Arab and Jew. Bentwich, himself a good modern European, 
naturally stresses the fact that the Jews were among the first good Europeans. 
They were the honest brokers of philosophy and science. “In the earliet 
period of Arab civilisation they translated into Arabic the thought of the 
ancient Greco-Roman world; later they translated it into Latin for the 
Christian scholars” (p. 23). Bentwich points out how much we are indebted 
for our knowledge of Jewish life in the Diaspora during the Middle Ages to 
the discovery at the end of the last century of the geniza of Old Cairo by 
Solomon Schechter. 

On p. 28, the author deals with classical Hebrew as one of the learned 
languages, together with Greek and Latin, in earlier centuries in the West. 
There was a lectureship at the University of Oxford from the fourteenth 
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century (p. 29). The Jewish concept of life also found its way into Christian 
thought through Jewish converts, one of whom, of the Leoni family in 
Rome, became Pope Anaclet II in the twelfth century and a collateral of 
Emperor Henry VI and Frederick II (p. 29). On the other hand, Bentwich is 
perhaps a little rash to assert (p. 30) that “Christopher Columbus is proved 
by his Spanish biographer, de Madariaga, to have sprung from a family of 
secret Jews”. Even without this accession to Jewish ranks, the list is impres- 
sive enough, including Montaigne, whose mother was apparently a Sephardi 
Jewess (p. 34). 

After stressing the role played in Jewish life in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries by such diverse luminaries as Moses Mendelssohn in Germany and 
Napoleon in France, the author refers to the premature effort in 1753 in 
England to remove Jewish disabilities by the Jews Bill. Although it was 
passed by Parliament, it caused such disturbances that it was repealed the 
following year. The removal of Jewish disabilities had to wait for another 
century until Catholic emancipation became equally practicable. 

It is doubtful whether Bentwich is justified in claiming Disraeli and Karl 
Marx as Jews (p. 42). In both cases their fathers had been converted and they 
were baptized as children. 

However that may be, we are apt to forget that one of the end results of 
Karl Marx’s teaching was the grant of equal rights to three million Russian 
Jews following the 1917 Revolution. On the other hand, the reaction to 
Marx’s teaching, through its influences on Hitler, undid all this and resulted 
in the murder of six million European Jews. When the murder of one person 
is punishable with the death penalty, the mind still boggles at genocide. 

The chapter on the geographic and economic distribution of the Jews is 
also very good. It is right to put on record that, under Nazi pressure, 
175,000 German Jews found asylum in the United States and no less than 
80,000 in Great Britain. 

As regards the 5,000,000 Jews in the United States, Bentwich says that 
they “have moved into the professional and salaried vocations, or into the 
skilled mechanical crafts” (p. 64). It is strange that he does not mention 
commerce, still the major American Jewish preoccupation. 

On p. 66, he gives a figure of 70,000 Jews in Australia and New Zealand. 
This is too high. The Jewish Yearbook, 1959, gives a combined figure of 
62,000, but, having just visited both countries, my inquiries on the spot 
revealed a total of only 55,000. 

The author has much of interest to say (pp. 69-70) on the origin of the 
Cochin Jews in India, based in part on President Ben Zvi’s researches into 
ancient Indian records. Bentwich also mentions that Thomas, the early 
Christian apostle, visited the Jews in India and preached to them in Hebrew 
about the coming of the Messiah. 

In his treatment of the Falashas in Ethiopia, the author is on less secure 
ground. According to Professor Edward Ullendorff, one of the acknow- 
ledged authorities on the subject, there is no reliable evidence for Bentwich’s 
belief that some of the Abyssinians were converted to Judaism by Judean 
soldiers stationed in upper Egypt and Nubia after the First Captivity. The 
source of the Falashas’ Jewish beliefs was more probably the Judaized tribes 
of the Yemen. 
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Although it is true that, after 1948, a large proportion of the 50,000 Jews 
in Syria and the Lebanon were transported to Israel (p. 73), most of the Jews 
in Damascus and Aleppo had already entered Palestine illegally before 1948. 

Bentwich’s references to the Jewish communities of North Africa (p. 74) 
are particularly discreet and he does not disclose the present government of 
Morocco’s support of Arab League hostility to further Jewish immigration 
to Israel from Morocco or, in fact, any contact whatsoever between Israel 
and Morocco. He does, however, make it clear (p. 76) that although Jews in 
the Middle Ages were excluded from the urban trading and craft guilds in 
the West, they were not so excluded in the Islamic world. 

The chapter on “The Jew and his Neighbours” contains much useful 
information that we are prone to forget: for example (p. 83), that it was 
strangely enough in Germany, among other Central European countries, that 
the government collected the communal rates imposed by Jews on them- 
selves; whereas in the more democratic countries of Britain, the United 
States, and France, no such aid was given. 

We are also indebted to the author for a succinct account (p. 84) of the rise 
of racialist theories in Europe, from Gobineau and Drumont in France, 
through Marr, Treitschke and Stoecker in Germany to Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, an expatriate Englishman. 

Among the causes of anti-Semitism (listed on p. 86) we should add to 
jealousy of Jewish successes non-Jewish indignation at occasional Jewish 
malpractices, to which Bentwich refers later in the book (p. 117). 

One of the few misprints in the book occurs on p. 88. Trotsky’s original 
family name was Bronstein, not Bornstein. 

On p. 93, Bentwich says: “‘.. .the achievement of Israel, makes for Jewish 
self-respect and Gentile respect for Jews, and reduces the urge to complete 
assimilation.” But the mere knowledge of the existence of two million Jews 
in Israel has the contrary effect. Jews abroad, till recently, all equally re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of Judaism, can now say “Let Israel do it. We 
may assimilate with a clearer conscience.” 

It is true that Dr Magnes, Professor Buber and others advocated a bi- 
national policy in Palestine as an alternative to partition (p. 94). But the 
proposals for equal representation in perpetuity in a single Parliament irre- 
spective of the size of the Arab and Jewish communities was never really a 
workable proposal, even if the Arab majority of those days had been prepared 
to accept it. 

On p. 97, the author, in discussing the Zionist and non-Zionist participa- 
tion in the Jewish Agency created in 1929, says “after ten years, however, the 
non-Zionist part of the Agency lost its equal position”. As a matter of fact, 
it never had an equal position. It was like the reputed horse and chicken 
sausages sold in Paris, with a fifty-fifty composition—one horse to one 
chicken. 

As befits Bentwich’s own devoted work on behalf of human rights, the 
book contains a clear description (p. 101) of the present position of the 
Jewish consultative bodies recognized by the U.N. 

In the chapter on “The Modern Jewish Contribution”, Bentwich has an 
eloquent passage (pp. 103-4) on Jewish services to humanity. 

It is, however, doubtful whether it is possible to call Boris Pasternak “a 
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Russian Jew” considering that he had been baptized into the Orthodox 
Church and that Dr Zhivago, his great novel, is extremely critical of Jewish 
nationalist aspirations. 

To provide a single explanation why Jews seem to be outstanding in such 
diverse fields as philosophy, chess, music and finance, perhaps the author 
might have given the one word “concentration”. 

While I do not wish to enter into an argument with the author, who is far 
more musical than I am, is it not premature, at least, to say (p. 111) “‘ Mahler, 
Schoenberg and Bloch have glittering talent, but lack the supreme creative 
power”? 

Bentwich is wrong in referring (on p. 117) to “Marcus Samuel (later Lord 
Bearsted) who started his business of selling cheap fancy goods made with 
mother-of-pearl shell from Japan, and then developed an oil enterprise in the 
Far East”. The name of the “Shell” company owes its origin to the amicable 
hobby of Marcus Samuel’s father, who lived in an English seaside resort, and 
collected shells on boxes for sale to Victorian visitors. 

It is interesting to know (p. 118) that it was “‘a Polish-born American Jew, 
David Lubin (1849-1919) who established at Rome an international agri- 
cultural institute, which was the forerunner by half a century of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations”. 

In the chapter on “ The Religious Background”, Bentwich fails (on p. 129), 
in dealing with intermarriage, to bring out the fact that there are far more 
Jewish men who marry non-Jewish girls than Jewish women who marry 
non-Jewish men. 

The statement on p. 132 on the definition in Israel of who is a Jew is 
out-of-date. Ben-Gurion eventually abandoned his position altogether and 
today it is only the Rabbinate who can decide who is a Jew. 

I doubt whether one can really include (on pp. 133-4) Socialists and 
Zionists among the Jewish People’s re/igious divisions. 

The Italian Catholic converts to Judaism of San Nicandro, who came to 
settle in Israel (p. 142), have since returned to Italy. 

In the last chapter on “Israel and the Jewish People”, Bentwich, referring 
to Jewish settlement in Palestine before World War I, says “Jaffa was a 
centre of Jewish industry and enterprise”. Actually there was practically no 
industry in Palestine at that time, except soap-making (which was Moslem) 
and wine-making (which was Jewish but not at Jaffa). 

Bentwich says (p. 151) “Till 1938, the Government allowed Jewish im- 
migration according to what was termed the ‘economic absorptive capacity’ ”’. 
Actually, that policy only came into effect in 1922: before then, for a short 
period, immigration into Palestine was unrestricted. 

All in all, Norman Bentwich has written a most eloquent book. 

EDWIN SAMUEL 


Leon Rotu, Judaism: A Portrait. 1960. Pp. 240. (Faber and Faber, London. 
Price: 255.) 

Professor Leon Roth is undoubtedly one of the great Jewish thinkers of our 

day. As Professor of Philosophy and Rector of the Hebrew University he was 

one of the pioneers of that seat of learning, with a profound influence on his 
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students as well as on the University’s academic development. He is also a 
Fellow of the British Academy, and perhaps more than anyone else he em- 
bodies and represents the symbiosis of the true traditions of Judaism with the 
ideas and concepts of Greek and Occidental civilization. One of the great 
practitioners of the Socratic art of yoteuTiKh, he is equally at home with 
Plato and Descartes or Spinoza, Maimonides, and Ahad Ha‘am. 

There is no work quite like this latest of his books. If / style est 
l’homme méme, then he has succeeded in giving to this portrait of Judaism 
(and this is precisely what it is: a portrait) the form and expression best 
suited to the subject and to the essential, profound simplicity and lucidity of 
his own mind. Here is humanism and universality combined with a com- 
prehensive grasp of all layers and all periods of Jewish development. There 
are none of the obtrusive paraphernalia of scholarship but only the self- 
effacing marks of wide reading and true learning, of the philosopher, of 
civilized man. 

It is not easy to summarize a portrait: a photograph can be described; a 
portrait has to be experienced, almost to be savoured. It was Professor 
Roth’s express purpose to promote fresh thinking on the nature of Judaism. 
He has opened up new vistas on the contribution of the philosophers, and 
has placed Maimonides into the centre, because “‘they realized. . .the deeper 
implications of the tradition and moulded it into a significant whole” (p. 11). 
In its essence the history of Judaism, to Professor Roth, is “the story of the 
balance (often an uneasy one) between the universality of the doctrine and 
the particularity of its transmitters” (p. 15). 

He begins his story with an account of the ceremonial law, succinct and 
authoritative. He contrasts Judaism with Hellenism (p. 35) in a memorable 
passage: ‘“‘No finished plastic art; no harmonious picture of a completely 
balanced life...no classic mean; no ‘style’. Instead...charity in action 
rather than clarity of thought. ...” And after the biblical setting the Tradition, 
that is, “the ase made of Scripture (in contrast with the text of Scripture 
itself)”, embodied in the vast repository of the Talmud. And then on to 
Maimonides, “the greatest of them all...[who] may be said indeed to have 
erected the structure and to be the architect of what is known now as 
Judaism” (pp. 43-6). 

Josephus, in his apology for Judaism in Against Apion, provided an early 
systematic account. There may be little “theology”, but this is a characteristic 
of the tradition of Judaism in general, for in the Hebrew Bible there is, with 
few exceptions, very little “gnosis”, that is a superior and secret knowledge 
about spiritual matters (p. 54). 

The main phases of the evolution of rabbinic Judaism are sketched with 
such certainty of touch as only long and deep concern with these matters can 
convey. Halachah and Aggadah, the duty of study, with its extraordinary 
familiarity with the text of Holy Writ, are explained and expounded with an 
insight and a sympathy rarely accorded to them. 

The centre-piece, both in the construction of the book and in Professor 
Roth’s estimate, is the great mind of Maimonides who imposed unity on 
Pentateuch, Prophets and Hagiographa, Mishna, Midrash and Talmud, the 
prayer-book and local custom and welded them all into the fabric of 
homogeneous Judaism. But Professor Roth is an equally accomplished 
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moreh nebukhim through the intricacies of medieval Jewish Philosophy, 
Karaites and other voices of dissent, Kabbalah and mysticism—up to the 
emergence of contemporary Judaism. 

If there is one thing which Professor Roth dislikes more than any other, 
it is surely cant. There is no verbiage here; every sentence, every word, is 
needed to. make up this remarkable portrait. A truly great book. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Trsor Kerexes (ed.), The Arab Middle East and Muslim Africa. 1961. 
Pp. 126. (The Institute of Ethnic Studies, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C.; Thames and Hudson, London. Price: 155.) 


This book contains seven papers originally presented at the Third Annual 
Roundtable Conference at the Institute of Ethnic Studies, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, in April 1961. They are “Islam in the Modern World” (Sir Hamilton 
Gibb), “A Decade of Revolution: Political and Social Changes, 1949-1959” 
(G. F. Hourani), “Political and Intellectual Attitudes of the Young Arab 
Generation” (Hisham Sharabi), “Islam and Nationalism in Africa” (William 
H. Lewis), “Prospects for a United Maghrib” (William Sands), “Patterns of 
Recent Economic Development in the Arab States” (Albert J. Meyer), and 
“Generations, Classes and Politics, 1952-1959” (William R. Polk). The 
volume is indexed. 

The contributors are concerned with the present and the future rather than 
the past and several of the essays end with cautious attempts at prediction. 
Their history is sometimes unreliable. The statement that “in the sixteenth 
century, a combined Arab-Somali army actually marched almost to the out- 
skirts of Ethiopia’s capital only to be defeated and forced back towards the 
coastal littoral of the Gulf of Aden” does as much violence to the facts as to 
the English language. All the writers, however, express sensible and at times 
divergent opinions on such topics as the effect of nationalism and of scientific 
materialism on Islam. Sir Hamilton Gibb’s contention that “the ethics and 
practice of materialism may be much the same in both, but secularism carries 
vastly different connotations, means very different things, in Western and 
Muslim thought”, elucidated in the most original of these papers, has many 
implications and should be borne in mind in all discussion of the prospects of 
Communism in the Islamic countries. Dr Sharabi’s analysis of “the political 
and intellectual crisis in which the younger Arab generation finds itself” is 
characterized by lucidity, modesty, and admirable candour. 

One of these papers is so execrably written as to call for something more 
than an incidental protest. Again and again sentences, even paragraphs, col- 
lapse in a chaos of deficient grammar, muddled metaphors and misused 
vocabulary. We read of “value constellations totally divorced from the lore 
of the past”, of “the pantheon of animistic beliefs and rituals which pre- 
vailed among Africans at the moment of European interlopement”, and of 
“a litany of serious difficulties”. In Mauritania “profound ethnic and 
cultural cleavages... have not been completely submerged by the Islamic 
veil which curtains the entire Mauritanian population”. Ahmadu Ahidjo is 
said to be “serving as a political hyphen between Muslim north and 
Christian-animist south. ..attempting to establish a meaningful universe of 
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discourse. ..in which disagreements will be acted out...seeking to demon- © 
strate that the conservative Muslim north can serve as a leavening political © 
influence as the Republic searches for the correct path”; in Nigeria “‘major | 
political dichotomies...could afford the Muslim north an opportunity to ~ 
assume a similar lodestar role”. Similar to what? To a leaven, or a universe, | 
or a hyphen? Careless printing and proof-reading may be responsible for 7 
the spellings “Julius Nyere” and “Azikwe” but cannot explain the knight- 7 
hood conferred on the Prime Minister of Great Britain by a contributor who ~ 
is described as-a “senior research specialist” with the Department of State, © 
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